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THis TESTED saFETY, combined with long mileage, economy 
and established Fisk Quality make Fisk Non-Skids as attract- 


ive a tire investment as you can buy anywhere. 
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For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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NO. 12 


IN THE HOME OF THE HOLSTEIN 


rHERN lowa was settling down to a real 
yw-storm. A cold wind came out of the 


rth and brought with it a perpetual shower 


edged snow-flakes. Traveling was difficult 
easant. 

sale at the big Cattle Congress building, 
went on splendidly. Breeders and 
ym all over the state came in on every 


rloo, 


nd reports were that the sales were going 


eather had not hurt the Holstein business. 
lowa snow-storm has no power to daunt 
comparison with the pulling- 


“What's the method?” was asked. “How do you 
keep it up?” 

“The figures on farm operation for the last five 
years can probably tell you more than I can,” said 
Mr. Miller. “Of course, there are a few things that 
come to mind, but there is nothing remarkable 
about them.” 

“The labor income is remarkable,” said his ques- 
tioner. “Anything to explain that is bound to be 
important. What are those things?” 

“Good cows, for one thing,.” declared the Hol- 
stein man. “I belong to the testing association here, 





the event, there is a secret in 


was the community influence 
ed visitors thru a storm to a sale? 
Waterloo done that other com- 
could do in developing a live 
irket? 

ind the answer south of Water- 
e end of six miles of rough, icy 
1ich was hourly drifting deeper 
WwW. 

vhole journey was an almost suf- 
nswer to the query. The explana- 
n the barns we passed, the well- 


s with the rows of windows, the 
i-white cattle of which we caught 
ional glimpse. The country showed 
ce its prosperity, and showed also 
for it. 

‘rete example of the Waterloo 
toward good farming and good 








er, at the end of our six-mile 
liller has a good farm of the usual 
i hog type. It is not particularly 
ble, for the reason that there are too many 
ms around it for it to stand out markedly. 
however, as a good example of the type 


has made Waterloo a Holstein center. 


For that there must be a commu- 
breed selected, a common effort 


itation. 
le in the 


ge group of smaMer farmers toward breed 


an interchange of ideas and encourage- 


tween greater numbers of breeders interest- 
ood farming and good stock. 


Miller farm looks efficient at first glance. 
lings are big enough for the business and 

nged. The two farm houses—E. W. Miller, 
is a partner in the business—are in good 
f course farm buildings don’t prove a great 

ne farmer of recent memory constructed 
vonderful farm 





The Type of Cow That Has Made the Waterloo District Famous. 


and my cows have to pay their way. Over half are 
pure-bred stuff and the rest are good grades. There 
is nothing remarkable about any of them, but they 
pay for their feed and housing and labor, and make 
a profit. Nowadays, that’s a pretty good-sized job 
for a cow.” 

He moved over to stroke a fine looking black- 
and-white specimen. 

“This is our special pride,” he declared. “This 
cow made twenty-six pounds as a three-year-old in 
a seven-day test. That's not bad. 

“Another thing is the fact that we have a good 
market for our milk products. The codperative 
creamery near here has been doing good business 
for years, and the manager has had long experience 
with this plant. We are sure of a margin over the 
average price, as a general thing. Of course, we 





save on some things over a privately 


but one of the big points is that no low- ] 
or cream is accepted. That keeps up the quality 
and our reputation.” 

The Millers usually keep around sixteen cows. 


Young stuff brings total to 


fifty head. 


up the cattle close to 
One reason for this comparatively small 


herd of milking cows is the difficulty of getting 
help 

“Either we are getting particular or labor 
is getting poor,” was Wilbert Miller’s comment. 


two of 
the 


the 


juring 


“We worry along in the winter with 
us and figure on extra help 
summer.” 

Hogs are always a big item on a profit- 
able Iowa farm The Miller farm is no 
exception. Twenty-five Duroc 
kept, and the brothers expect to 
about one hundred and fifty 
They have been a little slower about 
ting into pure-bred hogs than into cattle, 
but the boars used are always good stock, 
and a beginning with registered sows has 
lately been made. 

“Milk isn’t the big end-of 
is it?” was the question. “You 


SOWS are 
market 
hogs yearly. 


get- 


he business, 


sell quite 


a few dollars’ worth of cattle as well as 
of hogs?” 

“Well, milk production is the steady 
source of income we can always count on,” 
said Mr. Miller. “It is the basis of the 
business, but it is very far from being the 
whole thing. 

“We try to buy up good looking stuff 
in the cattle line when the price is right, 
and try them out here Sometimes we 

—__“] only find one heifer out of a lot of six 
that we want to keep, but if we handle 


the matter rightly, there is a profit in re- 


selling the others. With one bunch we got 

some time back, we sold all but one of the lot fin- 

ally, but the profits on the others paid the first 
cost of the heifer we kept. 

“We always have a good bull, and of course even 

our grade heifer calves have a higher value than 


their mothers on that account.” 
As is usually the case with a 
this place is of good size, The total area is 255 
acres, with 185 acres in crops. Fifty-eight 
are in rotated pasture, so that the total of tillable 
land is high Another usual feature is the high 
proportion of working capital to the capital tied up 
in real estate. A big percentage of the total money 
invested in the place is in the form of machinery, 
live stock or supplies and cash on hand. 
Corn and hogs are big features. The corn area 
has been regularly over 50 per cent of the cultivated 
land, and in the most 


profitable farm, 


acres 





s by selling off a 
i, and thereby 
is acreage and 
Vily to his ex- 
yperation. In 
he good farm 


a loss. 
well, 
five-year rec- 


Ss case- 


hy the depart- 
rm manage- 
the record 
ibor ineome 
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ranks of 
s As an ex- 
13—that was 
for the Mil- 
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Good Cows, Good Buildings and Good Management Make a Winning Combination on the Farm 
of J. Wilbert Miller, Near Waterloo. 





prosperous year it ran 
close to 60 per cent. Hog 
sales amount to 60 per 
cent of the farm re- 
ceipts, and the hogs, 
as measured in animal 
units, comprise the big 
part of the farm stock. 
Very little is sold in 
the way of crops. A cer- 





tain amount of oats is 
usually disposed of in 
this way. In 1913, the 


percentage of receipts 
from crops was 13.1, but 
in 1917 it had decreased 


to 2.7. It might be men- 
tioned in passing that 
1917, measured in labor 
income, was about three 
times as prosperous as 
1913. 

The average farm in 
the district in 1913 se- 


cured 34 per cent of the 
farm income from the 
sale of crops. Similarly, 
the average number of 
animal units per hundred 
(Concluded on page 127) 
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Expressing Farm Sentiment 





. pee movement to bring the various farm bureaus 
into state organizations seems to be progress- 


ing satisfactorily Quite a number of the states 


now have state federations and others are working 
rapidly to that point 
Having formed a state federation, there will be 


a very natural tendency ‘to move slowly in perfect- 





ing it The major ty ol the m mbers of these 
ous farm bureaus are the sort 

not indulge in the hope of bri 
millenium on short notice 
headed, clear-thinking men, who are coming to see 


that any real and lasting improvement in the farm- 








er’s condition has got to come ‘thru a thoroly busi- 
nesslike organization They realize that ti farmer 
must become very much better informed on busi- 
mess and general economic questions if he is to deal 
satisfactorily with his business antagonists; that 
he must secure or train competent leaders under 
whose guidance he can lay t his plans and ex 
ind intent i there 
re littl ne to 2 es I 
eau federations licked into work- 
é ire ql n 1S [i€ 
their business organ 
I highly imp ur be 
done, which can not be put of f the farmer is t 
do justice to himself. Nationally and internation 
ally things are happeni1 ery swiftly, ‘th s that 
are of very great importance to the farmer And 
as these farm bureaus, county and stat have the 
opportunity of becoming by all odd most Dp 
resentative farm organizations hn eX ic ] 
be hie y unfortul ty f the fa 7 lo not 
} voice heard thru them 
There are certa ] e ( 
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b tly nay be. A few others 
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What about the packers? There has been bitter 
complai: izainst them since the me to “which 
the n l of man runneth not to the contrary.” Cer- 
t legislation has been suggested, looking toward 
their regulation. Most farm organizations have put 
themselves on record as favoring this legislation. 
But are Many men who assume to speak for 





and who seem to be opposed to legisla- 
and an increasing number of these 
} 


ire responding to skillful special pleading 


tion of any sort; 


There 
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are some few other organizations which seem to 
favor government ownership of the packing plants. 
Unquestionably, the great mass of farm senti 











ment is in fave f such regulation and such le; 
tion as may be necessary to take from the : 
packers any special privileges which give them an 


undue advantage over smaller packers, or which 


tend to discourage an increase in the number of 





























packers. At the same time this general farm senti- 
ment, recognizing the indisputable fact that in many 
ways the inter s of the farmer and 
are ul, is mgly opposed to any 
vill crip; r ¢ n hamper the packer in the proper 
miduc f iness. We need a crystallization 
f farm sé on th subject, and it can come 
about best thru the farm ‘bureaus 
What about the merch marine matter? Are 
X ) ea vernment-owned or government- 
11zed ercha narine OW! 1 yr contro 
by nme! ind i 1ined at govern 
exp » Would this be ) r iva or dis- 
adv e « f r T views Vallaces 
F¢ t itter were expressed at some 
leng f veeks since But the sr ought to 
speak sel ind in no uncer terms. F 
ore six ntonths past there } been @ sys- 
tematic propaganda, much of it carried on at gov- 


Id up public sentiment in 


marine, a 


ernment expense, to bu 
favor of a government-owned merchant 
sort of benevolent ocean-carrying system. Congress- 


I They are 


men are subject to this propaganda. 


hearing also from the various business interests 
which would be helped by such a benevolent scheme 
—but they are not hearing from the farmer. The 
latter ought to make up his mind just how the mer- 
chant marine scheme would affect “his interests; 
and having determined this, he ought to make his 
voice heard in no uncer 





ain terms. 

What about the matter of tariffs on agricultural 
products imported from other countries? Should 
the farmer have any protection of this sort? 

The terms of the revised Peace League will be 
made public at no distant date. While the farmer 
does not have much greater interest in these terms 
than every other good citizen, he certainly has as 
much interest in them as any other citizen, and, 
therefore, ought to have something to say about 
the terms. 

These are all questions of very 





creat importance. 
Most of them are questions upon which a decision 
will be reached in the very near future. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the farm bureaus should not 
delay too long in considering them in a very delib- 
erate way, and getting themselves in position to 
express their views vigorously as soon as they are 
dead sure tha their own views are. 


ure should be heard 





The voice of 














It should be vic nd it should 
speak out very plainly. It seems to us that the state 
farm bureau federations would do wisely if they 
would present these subjects for discussion to the 
various county farm bureaus, and 1 call a meet- 
ing the state federation at as early a date as seems 

eabl a lt Ss way € LOY i cp ion 


ger vicortssries F. B. MUMFORD, of t Mi 
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sixty bushels of corn them, by 


a cost e 


he other. It is quite 





‘es his corn a 


vreater eff 





‘ iency, produc 
five dollars per acre less than 
possible, however, that the farmer who has pro- 
duced his corn most efficiently and at the least 
cost can not sell it at a price high enough to cover 
the cost of production and leave him a fair profi 
for his work. That, in fact, does happen in many 
years when there is a good corn crop thruout the 
country. 

So it is with live stock production. One man 
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may be able to produce hogs ready for mark 
a cost of about nine bushels of corn per hur i 
pounds of hog, while another may require 
bushels. The hogs may sell for a price whic! 
mean a loss to both, and in such a case the 
difference is that one loses more than the ot} 
if our agricultural colleges are to rend 
sort of service which farmers have a right 
pect of them, they must go futher than 
economical methods of production. If th 
there they help only that very limited nu 
farmers who have the opportunity to beef 
their teachings, and in one sense they »,!p 
at the expense of their less-favored neizht 
it not the real mission of the agricultural 
build up a self-sustaining agricult 
which we mean an agriculture which will 











reward to the farmer and at the sa 
conserve our soil fertility? Should not the 
t college study future demand and sup] 
ih able to help farmers generally to av 
ducir greater crops than can be consur 
prices which will yield the farmer a prof 
Should the agricultural college study 
rates, marketing conditions, foreign com, 





tion of farm products, the 
business conditions as they influence the 4d 
for foodstuffs, and a hundred other things 
the farmer needs to know about if he is to pr 
intelligently and at a fair profit? 


oe tS ® 


Manure Vs. Commercial Fertilizer 


Ww HAVE long held to the view in lowa 
generally speaking our farmers were n 
tified in using commercial fertilizer until ‘they had 
learned to have such an appreciation of ‘the value 
of barnyard manure that practically none was a 
lowed to go to waste. To tell the truth, most 1s 
in Iowa. and large sections of Illinois as w f 
that matter, have been rather prejudiced aza 
commercial fertilizers. In experiments on our r 
soils we have been unable to get results with co 
mercial fertilizer eommensurate with the cost 

The day seems to be coming, however, whet 
on the rich soils of northern Iowa we will b 1g 
commercial fertilizer. Experiments by Thorn yf 
the Ohio station, indicate that the value of manure 
rests almost exclusively on the content of nitr 
phosphorus and potassium, and that these a 
elements in manure are rather less available tha 
they are in commercial fertilizer. Experiments 
corn, wheat and oats indicated that the nitro rf 
manure was almost as available as the nitrogen of 
commercial fertilizer, but the potassium and phos- 
phorus of manure were decidedly less availa! 

The ordinary ton of barnyard manure contains 
about ten pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of phos- 
phorus and ten pounds of potassium. If, as Mr 
Thorne seems to think, this is just about all there 
is to manure, and if the nitrogen is worth :‘ ts 
a pound, phosphorus 15 cents a pound, and 
sium 10 cents a pound, the total value of tha 
barnyard manure would be about $4.30. T 
ry 2-8-2 fertilizer contains in every ton a 
unds of nitrogen, 80 pound’ of phosphorus 
pounds of potassium, which, at the same pri 


water transporté 








Yet 




















nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, w 
worth about $24 a ton, or, making the all 
favor of iter availability, perhaps $30 i 


on. Granting that Mr. Thorne’s experim 

also applicable to Iowa conditions, the p 
would seem to be a matter of choosing 

nanure spread on the land at $4.30 a ton 

lercial fertilizer at around $30 a ton. Wher 8-2 
more than eight times as 


on of mantfre, it would seem that we 


along without the fertilizer. We should r: 
. as =~ 
it commercial fertilizers are rat 
ter balanced than manure, except possibly fo 
should recognize also that acid phosp 
many soils is a decidedly worth-while 
nent to manure. 


on ~ 


Prices of Commodities 
‘je chairman of the Industrial Board 
nited States Department of Commer 
ast week, in the form of a public intervi¢ 
prices of most of the basic commodities 
hin the n 
The board plans to call repr¢ 
tives of the various industries to Washingto! 
the idea of agreeing with them on price s 
that will be fair and relieve business st 
Then the board will recommend these pric 
public. The chairman, Mr. Peek, is quoted as s 

“The board hopes to establish price 
that will stand until the normal law of sup! 
demand can become effective again.” 

The longer the government people fo 
prices, the worse off we will be. The law of s ; 
and demand is always in effect. Its full eff an 
be interfered with temporarily by foolish ¢ 
ment action; but the greater the interfere 
more violent the fluctuations later on. 
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The Morale at Home 


‘THAT do we mean by morale? Let us start with 
\ the dictionary definition. We quote from 
webster’s New International Dictionary: 

‘Morale—(1) Morality; moral principles, teach- 
-¢ eonduect. (2) Condition as affected by or de- 
tae upon such moral or mental factors as zeal, 





spiri ope, confidence, etc. Mental state, as of 
men, an army and the tike.” 

Take an army as an illustration. When we say 
the morale is high, we i:uean that the men are in 
vigorous Physical condition, fit to fight long and 
well that they are animated by the fighting spirit 


high degree; that they believe in the jus- 
, of their cause, and are keen to get at the enemy. 
When we speak of good morale in a training camp, 
we me that the men are in fine physical condi- 
yn: they are taking interest in their training; 
:t they are working hard to fit themselves for the 
naizgn in the field; that they are keen, quick to 
obey orders, and are in a friendly state of mind 
towar ieir officers and toward the government; 
y are happy and satisfied. 
Americans have taken pride in the fact which 
seems to be generally recognized by the entire 
world at no army ever went into the field with 
his morale than the American army; that no 
fought more cheerfully or fought harder 
o it better under trying conditions; that 
suffered less from demoralization and phy- 
sical spiritual breakdown of war conditions. 
The | morale of the American army was due to 
the passionate desire of all of our people to do 
everything possible to eliminate the character- 
: forces which have always been present in 
We were willing to send our boys to fight 
l if need be; but we wanted them to come 
back to us, if they came back, as clean as when 
away—as clean physically, morally and 











Our army authorities felt this American spirit. 
Army rules and regulations designed to protect the 
nd moral health of the boys were set at 
standard than ever before, both at home 
1. But the army is a fighting machine. 
' f duty of it is to train the men to fight 
hard, to kill the enemy before the enemy has a 
chance to kill them. Therefore, the people of the 
l ndertook to do in a voluntary way what 
he army authorities could not do, namely, to pro- 
vide s comforts, entertainments, and wholesome 
, both in the training camps and in the 
. as could be provided under army con- 








ations 
They did this mainly thru the Young Men’s 
iristian Association, a non-partisan Christian or- 
f laymen, not of ministers. The service 
y the Y. M. C, A. in maintaining a high 
ong our men in the training camps and 
as been testified to many times by Presi- 
on, by Secretary of War Baker, by Gen- 
ng, and by army officers and men all 








vay wn the line. Perhaps the most striking 
testimonial to the value of the service rendered by 


8 organization was furnished by the French and 
] horities, when, after witnessing its work 
\merican army for a period of a few 
ey urgently insisted that the Americans 
work to include both the French and the 











Kalian armies. They had looked upon the work of 
he association and found it good. When the armi- 
stice was signed, in addition to the 1,500 or more 
Y. M \. centers with the American soldiers 
overseas, there were about 800 centers with the 
Prench army and a lesser number with the Italian 
army—all to the great satisfaction of those peoples. 

We e quite well aware of the criticism to 
which the Y. M. C. A. is being subjected so freely 
now \\ ave had special opportunities to hear 
‘his criticism and to measure it. Without going 
into details, we give it as our opinion, after thoro 
nvestis n, that 95 per cent of it is not well 
founded Much of it is hearsay, and a large part 
al itis straight propaganda started by interests 
whic} and always have been hostile to the 
- s that the Y. M. C. A. stands for, and 
nt 


spread by boys who did not realize 
— re being used. That some of the criti- 
, ed goes without saying. It could not 
But when the record is finally cast 
| 1 be found that the Y. M. C. A., both at 
n erseas, has rendered to the men in the 
2reatest organized social service ever 
the history of the world. 
ill this to do with the morale at home? 
nt we are trying to make is this, that 
ple have taken such an active interest 
ng the morale of our soldier boys, and 
£ so lavishly of their money for this pur- 
y have to a very considerable extent lost 
nditions at home. The psychology of 
about as destructive to the people at 
especially to the young people, as it is 
vho go to fight. There has been a very 
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pronounced letting down in moral standards. While 
this is more evident in the cities near to the large 
army camps than in the country, we are quite sure 
that it has been noticeable everywhere. 

Now morale is just as important in peace times 
as in times of war. If we are going to live decent 
lives and bring up our children to be strong, useful, 
wholesome men and women, we must take note of 
the conditions by which they are surrounded, espe- 
cially those conditions which tend to build up or 
tear down character. During the past two years 
there has been a notable lowering of standards 
among both men and women, boys and girls. There 
has been a considerable increase in crime and 
moral delinquency. There is a much greater tolera- 
tion of unwholesome things which were not toler- 
ated a few years ago. There has been a marked 
increase in nasty moving picture shows. Sacred 
things are treated more lightly. Thoughtless and 
unjust criticism of religious and moral institutions 
is much more prevalent. Even legislatures are re- 
pealing so-called blue laws, which are in fact simply 
laws calculated to hold in check character-destroy- 
ing influences. 

We have heard a great deal about reconstruc- 
tion. It has been a hard-worked word. But right- 
thinking people in the cities and larger towns have 
already come to see’ that they must take heed to 
the matter of reconstructing their social life thru 
organized effort. The need for this may not be quite 
as evident in the country just yet as it is in the 
cities, but we may be sure that the wickedness and 
nastiness and unwholesomeness of the cities will 
before long reach out into every township of the 
country And it is being sped along by conditions 
which exist in the larger number of the smaller 
towns and villages, in which the people thoughtless- 
ly tolerate centers of corruption and temptation 
frequented by the young folks of the town and the 
country roundabout. 

It is high time, therefore, that the folks in the 
open country should be taking note of this whole sit- 
uation, and should be following the example of the 
people of the cities in planning for organized social 
work to combat the evil influences which are at 
work everywhere, seductively ‘breaking down the 
moral fiber of our young people. If success is to be 
attained in this, it must come thru thoroly intelli- 
gent organization, which will provide wholesome 
entertainment and counter-attractions to the at- 
tractions of the other sort. Unless this is done, 
the slime of nastiness flowing out from the cities 
and towns will reach into the open country and pol- 
lute the very sources of our national strength. 


Department Investigation 
O* FEBRUARY 25th, Congressman Cramton in- 
troduced a resolution in the national house of 

representatives, which reproduced in full the ad- 
dress made by Doctor W. J. Spillman, before the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, in February. 
In this address, Doctor Spillman made very direct 
and emphatic charges against Secretary Houston 

Congressman Cramton, after causing this address 
to be printed, introduced a resolution to the effect 
that the speaker of the house should appoint a 
select committee of nine members of the house, 
“whose duty it shall be to make a thoro investiga- 
tion of the statements and charges so made in the 
speech above set forth, and the administration of 
the said Department of Agriculture, and to report 
its conclusions and recommendations ‘to the house.” 
The resolution earries with it authority to send for 
persons and papers and enforce their appearance 
before the committee, and require them to testify 
under oath. We have not been advised as to wheth- 
er this resolution was acted upon by the house of 
representatives before adjournment. 

cP) 23. 3s 
No Price Control 

A CHICAGO market paper last week referred to 
4 the conference which was being held in that 
city by packers and a few representatives of pro- 
ducers as being a conference to devise a plan for 
stabilizing prices of live stock. Such a reference 
was wholly unwarranted. The conference held in 
Chicago last week discussed mainly whether it 
would be practical for representative committees of 
packers and producers to get together and iron out 
some of the minor grievances growing out of their 
relations with one another. 

There is no way by which packers and producers 
can control live stock prices. There is no authority 
in law for such an effort, and there are no organiza- 
tions of producers and consumers large enough to 
bargain on general live stock prices. Prices of live 
stock in the future, as in the past, will depend upon 
prices of meat products, and prices of meat products 
in turn will depend upon business conditions which 
influence demand, and upon the supply of meats 
If stockmen over-produce, prices will be lower. if 
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shipping conditions permit the free shipment of 
meat products from other countries, especially Ar- 
gentina, the stockmen of the United States will get 
less for their live stock than they would if there 
should be no such competition. 

The packers are manufacturing middlemen. They 
are not producers or consumers. Prices they pay 
for live stock must be governed mainly by the 
prices they get for meat products. Many stockmen 
do not seem to understand this very simple truth. 
If they would study the consuming demand and try 
to relate their supply to it, they would not be “out 
of luck” so often. 

rT rt wf 
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A Thrift Campaign 

t te National Treasury Department has launched 

what they call a national campaign of education 
in thrift. It is stated in their literature that the 
purpose is to make ‘thrift a national habit, and thus 
benefit every individual in the nation and the nation 
at large. 

This is a laudable undertaking 
said to be the least thrifty and the most wasteful 
people in all the’ world. One reason for this, of 


Americans are 


course, is that living conditions are cheaper and 
easier here than in almost any other place in the 
world, amd salaries and wages are higher. 

Nowhere in our national life has this wasteful- 
ness and lack of thrift been more evident during the 
past three or four years than in Washington, D. C 
the seat of the Treasury Department And among 
no class of people has this lack been mare evident 
than among our public servants in administrative 
and legislative positions. It has not been a great 
malry years since the fact that congressional appro- 
priations reached one billion dollars in a year was 
made a political issue. Now we seem to think noth- 
itg of spending five, ten or fifteen billion dollars. Of 
course the war made it necessary to tremendously 
increase our expenditures; but entirely aside from 
the war, the habit of spending rather than the habit 
of thrift has been growing upon our congressmen 
and upon the people in administrative office: 

We believe the Treasury Department could find 
right there in Washington greater need for a thrift 
campaign ‘than in any other e 
Union Why not begin there? Vhy not hold a 
summer school of thrift there, requiring the attend- 
ance of all members of congress and of all govern- 
ment servants who have to do with the spending of 
the people’s money? 





ntire state in the 
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British Ideas Concerning Corn 
and Wheat Prices 


N LATE February, when the British government 
was ‘selling imported corn at around $2 a bushel 
and imported wheat at around $2.60, the former 
British secretary of agriculture, Mr. Walter Runci- 
man, wrote to the London Times, protesting against 


the high price levels. He pointed out that with 


rn at 70 cents a bushel in Argentina, and the 


ut 
freight rate from Argentina to England only 37 
cents, the price of corn delivered at English ports 
should not be over $1.14. He came out with the 
statement that the British government was holding 
British corn prices at a level that was from 85 cents 
to a dollar a bushel too high. In like manner he 
said that wheat prices were fully 60 cents a bushel 
too high, and demanded prompt reduction in prices. 

In early March, a few weeks after Mr. Runciman 
came out with this statement in the London Times, 
the British government announced a lowering of 
form 30 to 40 cents a bushel in corn prices, to take 
effect March 17th. At this date the maximum price 
on both Argentine and American corn will be $1.70 
per bushel, which is about a dollar above the pre- 
vailing Argentine price, and in view of the fact that 
even under present high freights, it does not take 
over 50 cents a ‘bushel ito cover charges from Argen- 
tina to England, the British government must be 
making a very nice profit. 

While the British government will continue to 
lower prices at judicious intervals, our farmers need 
not necessarily be alarmed. The ‘tendency will be 
for Argentine prices to be pulled up to our level 
rather than for American prices to be pulled down 
to the Argentine level. Theoretically, Mr. Runciman 
was sound in proclaiming the possibility of carn at 
$1.14 in England when it was selling at 70 cents a 
bushel in Argentina. As a matter of fact, however, 
the British and other European stockmen will ab- 
sorb all the corn that either Argentina or the United 
States could furnish at $1.70 per bushel. It is the 
lack of free shipping combined with strikes which 
have caused the low corn prices in Argentina 


soe) 
HE heading of an article in a Department of 
Agriculture publication reads: “Hulda, just an 
ordinary cow; but to Hulda hangs a tale.” 
hang from most of the ordinary cows. 
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l y T »ssibly there ap- 
peat » be no ommon or st { 
nan at can take the place of the 
one already assigned In Germany, 
where the dise has been prevalent 
for a long time, it is known in cattle 
as “rinderseuche,” or catthk aisease; 

ce non name never was 
ne t il lis tr inslated 





y fortunately so, as 
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ill need to pronounce the name 
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! < eas lé i€ l of the cattle dis- 
t t Spring is o me whe iable to be more than ordinary 
mbers ca ak yle The cause, the symptoms, 
1d f t t € € sure s¢ 1 here 
pre oO Ss! lat will i disease s marked by sudden 
» f even if t? ol unk up isually fatal, termi- 
lisease has long be nown nation. The symptoms vary. depend- 
i, tho its prevalen« vas so. 83. ing upon the of the body affected 
grea luring rece years, or at The nervous is doubtless most 
is recognized suc common. In this there are disturb- 
‘ mt t 1e so-called ances in the brain, manifested by wild, 
cor ‘ rage p ) stari eye llowing, running In a 
Y cattle ( as been known circl I I ndly into a fence or 
rmany years Ls dis wall or ot struction. and appar- 
und 1 Sic The symy ent mad s, in that the animal charg- 
lesions described are identic es any specators who may be near. 
of emorrhagic septic " After manifesting these violent symp- 
inve ations ret ly « 1 ms for a time, the animal becomes 
has been conclusively { ed t S exhausted le to control its 
called “corn stalk dis é s | limbs s to the ground, and usually 
rhagik pilicemia r i Dy 1CX Ds 1 me Anoth- 
} r i ind ~ l cad n er torm <¢ € S ¢ cterized 
) ar disse > pr by swellings, particularly of the throat 
re < nly g th } ecas e tongue. 
‘ N ! December se areas are greatly irri- 
cat e being pas d he ated val rubbing and lacerat- 
b irefully « 1 ing the parts on wire fences or arp 
is fo l occur also 1% ‘ projections until the hair is rut i off 
ens ly during sp I and the skin is in shreds. This form 
March and April n few ( ted in some localities 
e ar in stalk fiel 3 ! id ch 
prisingly prevalent during the other testinal form is manifested by 
months the year, tho the prevailing yloody diarrhea, straining, and rapid 
4 s are fall 1 spril F fo ‘ iation. In any of the above-named 
irs reports from practically a ] , those cases which 
counties Iowa indicate A linger é umonia is apt to 
known over the entire state develop. Aft an autopsy will 
In er of 1916, the reveal the characteristic changes, con- 
most outbreak that sisting of small reddened ots (hem- 
ever i 4 struck the west- orrhages the tissu ; beneath 
ern part of the state, particularly in the skin, on the heart, both ide and 
counties bordering the Missouri ri out, on the sweet-breads (thymus 
and in adjacent ones A majority gland), which lies below and alongside 
the outbreaks in this as in other locali- the windpipe at its entrance to the 
ties originated in feeders shipped in i 
thru large shipping centers, the dis 
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only the newly-pur- 
native cat- 


ease affecting not 
chased stock, but also the 
tle exposed to them. The infection of 
this class of cattle doubtless is due to 
causes, viz., exposure to the 
ease in badly infected cars and yards, 





two dis- 


and a reduced vitality, the result of 
poor feeding and exposure in _ incle- 
ment weather in transit. 





t 
and on the 


chest, intestines and other 
internal organs. Diagnosis of the dis- 
ease is made in laboratories by making 
microscopic examination of blood in 
which the bacteria that cause the dis- 


ease are found in great numbers. 

The disease with which hemorrhagic 
septicemia is most apt to be confused 
is black-leg. In the latter, death usu- 
ally does not occur so quickly after the 
symptoms appear as in the former, 





THE FARM LABOR PROBL 


are several considerations to 


n into account in planning a 


320-acre farm 


Especially in view of the uncertainties 


times, I feel obliged 


to be particularly cautious in adjust 
ing the estimttes in the coming sea 
son’s business on Walden Farm 

In order to make sure of the funds 
with hich to pay current expenses, | 
have budgeted the bills which may be 
expected thruout the year. Included in 
these are all cash 


sums to be paid for 














living, for hired help, tools, repairs 
taxe nsurance, breeding stock, tank- 
age ‘ Business records over a num 
ber years provide me with compari 
sons so that the estimates for 1919 in 
di« hat the cost of growing corn 
wi about 70 cents per bushel and 
h of prod k approxi 
mate iv? cel pe 
N ly it to be ’ 
al & ca { l ‘ t ( 
d » be prepa i for the season's 
ed per 1 t is also necessary 
a itely provide, the bedding, 
0 The 1918 corn 1p has 
< vith a Vv ‘ » keep 
‘ ) t farn program 
> I Dp Was l ’ t 
« ‘ vas fe vefore t 
vear i one-fo } 
) feed 
> it ha tl vie 
‘ 1 1918 pro better than in 
stead o x over 1,800 
b Cor hogs! as was 
dor velve months ago, at present 
‘ are 2,800 bushels for that use. 
It ed to me that thirty-five sows 
ou » raise enough pigs to feed out 
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this much. Therefore, in round num- 
bers, the provision in cash and credit 
is for a program requiring $9,000, and 
in feeds and live stock it is a program 
requiring 3,000 bushels of corn and 
1.000 bushels of oats for thirty-five 
sows, fifteen cows and fifteen horses 
Now there is another factor to be 
carefully adjusted if this program is 
going to turn out according to sched- 
ule In tending 200 acres of corn, 
fifty of oats and a proportional 
amount of live stock, somebody has a 
lot of work to do. This labor problem 
is an intensely local proposition. It is 
influenced by the most immediate cir- 
cumstances. Walden Farm is equipped 
with two tenant houses. Married help 
has been employed for fifteen years. 
For i the 
owner or 
the year, a 


acres 


1919 there will be, besides 
hired 


part of the 


manage two men by 


third during 














season, lin corn plowing and husk- 
ig, sons and nephews of the regular 
help will be available. In 1918 the av- 
erage man power of the farm \w 

hree and one-fifth men. a total of 
8,800 hours 1 rag this la 
bor which will in 1919 will 
cost about 30 cent mur, counting 


use of house rse feed, cash 
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and everything for labor will 


be somewhat over $2,00 
The economical 
rainy weather and 
problem. 


use of man time in 
winter months 
is a constan Since the help 
live on the farm, are paid in part with 


the 


house rent, feeds, garden space and 
such considerations, the variation in 


summer and winter wages, allowances 
for bushel husking, etc., may wel! be 
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averaged into one rate. The efficiency 
problem is to keep this man time prof- 
itably employed all the time, thereby 
increasing the average production and 
avoiding waste time. 

The total number of hours of man 
time used is variously distributed by 
months The lowest number in any 
one month in the year is in February. 
The use made of the time in January, 


August and September is not up to 
the average for the other months of 
the year. Beginning in March, man 
time mounts up, and should be at its 
maximum in June. The fatt is, as I 


discovered when I began keeping labor 
records, the tendency is to use more 
man labor in than in June. Octo- 
ber and November, being time for fall 
plowing and corn husking, usually are 
about equal to the spring months 

The proper distribution of this man 
time among the different farm activi- 
ties is another approach to the same 
problem. Presumably, labor should be 


employed to the full extent of the pos- 











sibilities for profit, and the most at- 
tention given to the lines of work that 
yield the surest and largest profits. 


Here 
feeds and 


er balancing of the entire 


again, as in the parceling out of 
the prop- 
business 

taken account. Time 
must not be diverted from all other de- 
partments of the business to their loss, 
unless the profits from the specialty 
repay and offer a margin besides. As 
a rule, a special effort should be made 
to distribute the work over every 
month of the year. It is also true that 
a losing department of the business, 
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ish investment 





mus be into 
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and the peculiar crackling of kin 
over the swollen tissues of e af 
ed quarter is lacking in he 12 
septicemia. Occasionally 
the two diseases cecur at 
time in the same animal 

The death rate i 
mals recovering except thos 
treated. The percenta O 
an infected hefd acquiring 
varies from a very t 
60 per cent in extrer 
nately, the former is usua 
not over 10 per cent beine 
While the disease most con 
fects animals under 
it is by no means confined 
but may occur in ag 

The only sati ctory 
combating the disease is t 
the hygienic conditions, if 
poor, and to vaccinate all " 
mals as soon as the disease m 3 its 
appearance in a herd. Resi 
perimental vaccination are 
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‘teristic Attitude of Anima! \ 1 Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia— Pushing Against 
Obstruction 
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that there is entire justificati 
sorting to this method of p! 
whenever the disease oc 
cattle on premises that are 
fected, and where outbreaks 
curred from year to year, s! 
vaccinated before the prevail 
son for the appearance of the 
Already this method has bee 
a number of cattle men wit 
satisfaction, the losses being mar 
ly reduced or entirely avoided 

The immunity acquired by a: 
from vaccination is short 
ably lasting not over six mont 
in some cases not oxer a few 
but is usually sufficient to 
animal thru the period when dang 
greatest. 


EM 


instead of receiving 
need more to make it pay 

In 1918, on Walden Farm, 
man time was distributed as 
Five-twelfths directly at the 
work, either corn, oats or ha) 
twelfths at repairing tools, k« 
buildings, exchanging help, et hree 
twelfths at caring for the live stock 





less time, may 








which includes the cattle, hogs and 
horses. The time spent it ling 
grooming and harnessing t! yrses 
is nearly double the time nt 





feeding and caring for the ho: 
is an inconsistency in this, because te 
hogs are a market for a! I 
fourth of the farm's produce 
receive only one-tenth of 

farm labor’s time. 


The profits and losses sta 
the labor used in tending a la act 
age of corn and a large drove of Noss 


make the expenditure of $2,0' 
subject to an examination 

be not enough on the one 

the other hand, lest it be to 

The cash outlay for labor mus 
out of cash sales, and the 

as part pay must come fro! 
that are drawn upon for sale $28 
er case, the labor bill is a I 
able burden. If prices fall f r the 
this will be increasi! tri 
Furthermore, too much help 
a waste but a hindrance. 

It is a comparatively simple matt 
to discover the average cos 
time, and observe its distrib 
months and by kinds of wor! 
most severe test of judgme! 
decision as to whether it Ww 
to employ more help or restrict 
operations by using less. 


wages, 
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OODYEAR’ S ability to build tubes that 

last long and hold air unfailingly is 
dramatically related to the fact that Good- 
year is also a successful manufacturer of 
balloons and dirigibles. 


There is sound basis for such assertion. Both 
tubes and gas bags present problems of 
inHation. 


For nine years, Goodyear has pioneered the 
furthering of aeronautics in this country. 


In constructing these giant gas bags the 
problem of inflation is exceedingly complex. 


For the gas of the balloon is more elusive 
than air; harder to hold within rubber. 


But it has been conclusively established that 
stout, light fabric, impregnated with rubber 
and built up layer-upon-layer, forms the most 
practical container for this elusive gas. 


Is it not quite logical, therefore, that this 
same bui/t-up principle of construction should 
be successfully applied to tubes whose sole 
function it is to hold air? 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are built on 
this principle and their valve-patch is vu/can- 
'xed-in. Built up as they are with several 
plies of pure gum, they are the best air 
containers we know of. 


There are thousands of passenger-car owners 
who use Heavy Tourist Tubes exclusively, 
gladly paying the slightly added cost in the 
firm belief that they thus protect and get 
more mileage from their tires. 


More Goodyear Tubes are used than any 


other kind. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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the years 1910 to 1915 








'Uncle Henry’s Own Story 


letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 


| in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication 
| of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 
tj The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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A Trip to Europe 


In I took,a trip 
Pier« 

ud le rs ¢ 

, i i Ol fe, eT 

s Té 

« “Dp Pro 

poi ‘ l ee 
vou ’ i 
culture here I pay part 
ol yo ( t y , 
would b very nice le accord 
wrote a letter to Secretary Rusk. and 
he asked e t t rro 
ing of f x @ > n folland and 
Ireland ] acceptle the comn Ssio 

I had 1 ve pieasal trip 





Wallace going with me. We we 
» Ireland When my cousin, Henry 


John Wallace, after I had been 


ome time, asked me wi! vere my 
plans I told | I had a comm 
on trom the government » Mar 
some investigatior in Belgium and 
Holland, as we vid 








he would like to go wit me, as he 
had never been on the contin O 
ourse as delighted to have him 
Pass thy Hollan a6 ve? 
Belgiur ere | 1 m = 
dentials to tl ecr : cultur 
and v var v | is ad 
vised o to lé t sta yn 
at G yle i Xx t t I ] ud } \ ry 
funny experience When e stopp 
at the station I s d ntleman r 
ing toward mé¢ i id to me “Par 
lez vo me I answered with 
he onlv Fren< rds I kn O 
monsieur,” pronouncing it Oo-e¢€ 
which gave me Ly t once 1 
pointed to a cart e. and we all three 
t in and rode » the stati O 
1e way out, I 1 ed hi Mm 
credentials, w could not 1d 
We rod on, he al ne Fren« id 
my cousin and I talking [Engl l 
neither one und ling a word 
ther ¢« ] He 3 to his re —_ 
ym? I lus } | 3 
he t king mors French mv cousin 
talki 1 a decided Iris 
cece l g¢ English w \ 
Americ cece! 

















fortab! ; disposed 1 
the hun ) eur ho i Y 
H k p DD und i ! 111) 
he took id 1 ? “1 ) 
ten n F re ) He \ 10 l 
said t th n S nngs 
to happ it . Presently he 
brough na 30 
this | rie n 
com! \ ‘ I I 
aica i ? | 
( ) (it the « 
could cn 
With rpre I , 
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long famously 

Ve to c 1e EXp ©1 
in grass erowin x and e ¢ \ 
it ed abou nes and proteir 
ete \\ finally v.andlia ~l 
the Ir iT 0 > + tn : to The 
hotel \ oO \ t in. ] closed 

e do nd ( tin an rmeoder 
ate f ‘ ked 
he w d he said 

a | the é da WW 
had ( mblea ] 1} onlv p 

mn e coll ‘ >Ca ea ! 
lish \ ’ you came Prexy 
sent , s 4 oO ov 
iking ‘ nd 1 not told any 
x vy Iw A I « . 
Sau eT re 
dent e 1 l Hurry 
ip! l ] ’ r has arrived 
ind P Vv <« lerstand vord 
he says 

The lepartn f ? it at 
Brussel) vherea e had n ft erpret 
7 ar ad +} e minister hi eelht could 
speak chi lad té graphed 
to Gembleaux that some distin shed 
Visitors ere comih and they must 





be taken care of in good style, and the 


“prexy” vas doing his best 





























‘ ere glad owe r, to ge to 
Co T S eS ( er ‘ he 
y ndustr Belgiur 
. h south p 2 the 
‘ ( t T I one 
ost ry ‘ io ( ] ¢ 
) el rap € \ j 
( Courtr had neglected 
) ys und so t did not know 
whet e We nt to th 
Hotel du ed as to the 
rm len« of a ge i iom I 
ud a letter of int n. I was told 
1at he boarded at hotel, and the 
described h i he “man who 
says everything back-end foremost.” 
I did not know what he meant, but 
presently ‘he arrived and found Henry 
John and me sitting in the garden 
with our feet up on a chair. His first 
rreeting was 
“Americans, I believe?” 
I said “How did you know it?” 
From the location of feet.” 
He then undertook to show us the 
own He wanted to take us to a ca- 
thedral which he said contained a 
painting that was valued at £25,000 
sterling 1 told m-I did not care 
about paintings, but ted to see 
people So he took us around to the 
hops or stores We finally came to 
a monument in a small park, and |! 


asked it represented. 
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one time wanted 
» put up a monument, and they con- 
cluded to put one up t 
second thought they did 
mischief I mig still 
ected an old physi« n 
brought many of them into the 
ind there he stands. immortal 
wit obs ical roreey 
hand s choa ve Ss 
re I might have 1 I 
( e rig! t 
an Ir had b 
years, buyin ( 
( I flax for manufac 
( red of hin ibo ef } siness 
ind he said he had had a prec of very 
vad ck 
“The bes lax world is grown 
he ‘he said and the best crop ever 
rown was in 1888, ‘and e only lar’ 
t of j that is ‘known to exis I 
ow l by e far ro I e country 
| \ hye » * y ge tx »} b im a 
g Oo lame, with an expres 
) hone } y . future 
vould not be comfortab l ug 
very ¢ ana) 1 r ) ] 
nd } Two lred and 
wenty pounds stertir per 
| t seems to me ) » h 
rep 
“No,” ¢ d he, “it is rth > 
ired pounds a l t no 1g 
‘Ise like it in the world 
We sympathized with his m r- 
ul He we “ } s to 
ind sper he evel over my 
rs of tnt 
The nex 1 a letter 
o the pure flax We 
called on hin s kindly, 
sked us to 1 we de- 
clined, as we kfasted 
but we cha iw him in his break- 
fast room Finally a ugcht occurred 
» him He rang for a servant and 
iid “Go over to the warehouse and 
bring me a sample of ix I bought 
vesterday.” He took it in his hand. 





~ i+ Q | in orl x 
stroked it as lovingly 


you expect to marry, 


the best flax that exists 
the world teday; and So-and-so 
tioning the man who took us 
the previous day) is as mad as a Mar 
hare because he did not get it.” 


‘This is 


an 


in 


(men- 
around 


ch 
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I asked him what he paid for it, and 
he said: “Two hundred and twenty 
pounds sterling. and it is worth four 
hundred. I will have telegrams from 
all over Europe for samples of thi 
flax. It will be used only for robes of 
royalty.” 

I was interested in flax culture, both 
as to its methods of th- 
ods ol re t In tes 
we sow VO-I hs of a bushel 
per acre n Belg n thr yushels 
growil it only once in eight or te! 
years, and they want a very f 
san ple, on i elves I s sown 
broadcast on sod ground th y pre- 
pare as carefully as we wo pre 
par round for a garden. Then it is 
weed by wv e! earing \den 
shoe eight or t ‘ em ab st 
wind bl 
me 

na iy y 
whic e wind 
ua So¥ 
every litt v e¢ 
a spoon, pt 
and carry | 
Same i n 
it happens to be 
object is to se 








flax that 


thirtv-eight 





high, and have seed 
grown 


lint, but mainly for 


there 





only at the 


both for s« 


ed a | 





the latter It has a second weeding 
some time later, to get any weeds that 
may have been missed 


When 
but before 
and put in 
sible. It is 
small 
can grasp, 
up in very 


it is proper 


the heads are turnin 
it is dead ripe, it i 
lengths as far 
bound up in 
what the 
bands, 


to cure 





even 


then 


very 
hands 
and 
When 


ly cured, these small bunch- 


sheaves, about 
with 


mall shocks 


three nint 
LUT ee pu 








es are tied up in a bunch about the 
size of our sheaf of wheat. It is then 
stacked After it has gone thru the 





ild say, it is threshed 


piece of two by four or less 


sweat, 
by using a 


about six inches long, with a handle 
put itat an angle. The large band 
is off, and these, small sheaves 





acead Ol a 





block and pounded 
hammer, tur | 
+ 


and thus getting 


~ in 
nin 


wooden 


und it, 








yO 















































of the seed. It is tied up with three | 
bands again and either put in a stack 
retted after a while, or taken | 
diately to the river Lis to be ret- | 
some reason, which at that | 
no one knew, the river Lis gives | 
to flax known in no other j 
of the world; and the singular | 
about it is the there is ¢ | 
ten or twelve mi f the 1 
ble for ré 2 
experiment station had a 
boring alon e rive to 
e Treaso ) The 1 | 
that ri Ss on a xd of | 
I e clay cg ryt ¢ S in | 
cousit who was the o rr of a flax 
l nd he d he co l ll ( 
vhen imple of ix wa h ) 
I t was retted in Ireland | 
nap i blue cl der it 
or W I was ¢ 1 sandy inda- | 
tion Che ‘bl clay furnished the b 
flax, © he 1 l or é | 
‘ | 
Was & ) is ipp yt 3a 
rhe "dl of re very pecu- | 
co flax is put boxes mut 
tr old-t 1 ano box 
slop »p, pu p, | 
. . 
( pI the e 
OkKeS «a;re ren ar the | 
ame 
depend on the « a- 
, , ’ ey 1 of 
the moon! “he riv has a very ] 
curret Sail-boats come in from t 
) ring lax-retting se 
=) Ay re no illowed to us } y 
< S any kind of motive power 
because ft vy make too much currse 
While we re it ot + = it hoat 
came in yelled by a who 
walked rlor C tow-p ] Walk z 
backward and sti his heels in the 
ground Hi Ss {o reas son | 
vo mained on the boa i | 
handled : 
A fiter x is retted a < } 
time, which experts know, it is 
out bands of the ul] I S | 
are untic T 10d Uy a peculiar | 
twist of 1 wrist each bun - | 
to look like a little Indian tepee or | 
it has dried for a certain leng of 


tied and 
in wher T 
pleted. It is then scutched, the s 
ing blade being a kind of wood 
only in that country 


time it is up again 
in the the retti 


} 
DOX 








white pine and softer than ash. By 
his retting the woody part is 
and only the lint remains. It js 
then ready for the market. 

We then went to Holland, where + 
retting is done in pits. A hole is dug 
round, a couple of feet 





in the 





deep 
five or six feet long and wide 

his is filled with water. Ths ix 
put in this until the woody d 





is then taken out an 
dry, and afterwards 
1 and scut 
was in Ireland during the fl: ne 
season, and watched this I $8 
which is more disagreeable « 
perform the work thar 
ier undertook, unless ; bly 
it was treating sheep for foo 
practice 

1Z vater It 
of a higher qi 
only f rer 
ing wasted lr 
grown for 

being 
and thi 


7 T+ 





who 


is grown 


the seed 


Russia, 





and Holland seed being sent 
Ireland, where it was said to d ter 
than the Riga seed. Altogeth a 


t interesting. 
I had a controversy with my cousir 
as to hotel rates. When we « to 
terdam I said to him: “N you 
age this hotel business, Se 
near come ‘to the American 
rates.” you go to a n 
-at least it w in 
those days—the scene is quite differ- 
ent from what it is in Ameri In 
stead of a genial clerk, with 
parted in the middle and son 
about his person, and a broad corr 
in which guests can congreg you 
find a book at one side of a n 
a girl presiding. She takes yo 
room, and names the price 
wonderfully cheap, two shillin fifty 


J 





you 
When 
the Old Country 











cents) for one, I believe, ar 1ree 
shillings for two. ‘Then you for 
your meals a la carte, or what now 
known as the “European pla: In 
addition you pay for servic n 





we came ‘to settle up for our r 





we found we were charged a ng 
apiece for two candles. Wher me 
to leave we had to tip the « aT 


maid, 'the steward, the “‘boots’’* 
porter. While there was n ne to 
welcome us but the girl at 
we found apparently everyb bout 
the hotel waiting with a | K 
ready ‘to parting 

If I had been doing it 
ably have given twice 
Henry John did. When we ca! fig- 
ure up our expenses, they a ed 
to three dollars a day apie 1 
was about what we would h 1 


“speed the 
I wo prob- 


as I as 








at a first-class hotel on the Ar ’ 
plan in nited States at , 
I mention this at this time Ase 
when I came back to Washing ey 
asked me for my expense a I 
told them I had not Kept a1 

finally concluded that the I aS 





Poplar Cuttings 





Iowa correspondent writ¢ 
‘How shall I propagate 
poplar Would cuttings pla 
sp 2 all right to set ou 
pe anent location next yea 
Poplar cutitings, like willo ngs, 








root easily. Almost al e a 
Od may be used, but tv r-old 
r ches or W l-ripened oné r-old 
wigs seem to answer the p ry 
nicely Cuttings may be ma { ar 
most any time of the year, but 1 
tin via sesienty. Olea: he rowth 
ime se« m ne ti 
it start in 





1e he leaves ade 

~ Ol 

come spring, the eso 
t ’ The 

succ ierably lesse rhe 
" . mts 

cuttings as 7 before grow arms 





ted in a slanting posit with 
; ft um 


he upper two or buds 4 
covered If at a iry, His 
should be packed very firmly round 
! > The following year the 
be sufficiently rooted © 
their permanent location. 


are pl 


the soil is 


euttin 


transplant to 
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| sag, no of Farm Buildings (Barn 


sadon-Van Tine Plane ed bMaveritn te He tke 


Don't ’t Take Less Less “Building- 
~ Value” Than Gordon- 
Van Tine Will Give You! 


OU who are planning to build—a house—a barn—some 
other kind of farm building—who are you planning to 








buy your materials from? 


Has the man you are figuring with 200,000 customers? 
Car he buy i in enormous volume? Can he sell at “mill- 
to-owner” figures? Has he lumber, millwork, hardware, 
paints, glass, roofing—everything—ready for you at once? 
Does he guarantee you Satisfaction or Your Money 
Back? Has he hundreds of customers who say they have 
saved 30% to 50% by dealing with him? Does he print 
his prices for everyone to see—or do you have to dicker 
with him? Are you sure you are getting his best price? 


Buy “Direct-From-Mill” and 
Make Heavy Savings 








HESE are important questions. 
It is your hard earned money 
you are spending. It is your build- 
ings that will be right—or wrong! 
The time for you to get the answer 
to each of these questions is NOW 
—before you build. NOT afterward! 
For, then, it will be too late. 
Gordon-Van Tine gives you the 
adequate, 
satisfactory 
answer to 
us per. every one Of 
w.3.wim. these ques- 
— tions. 
And 
they 
back it 





During the war it was patri- 
@tic mot to build. Now we 
can best show our patriot- 
ism by building. 










Material 

0 Roofing Catalog 
Catalog 

Lumber, Paints, 

Millwork, etc.) 


GORDON-VAN TINF CO. 
©8559 Gordon Street, Davenport, Lowa 


Gentlemen:—Please send me FREE the books 
checked: 


Name 








Address 










6889 Gordon St. 












igg Hones) Erected 
t, at Zenia, Ohio 

















STAN HSN SAAWVVVG! 




















all up by their performance. Three 
strong banks and 200,000 satisfied, 
enthusiastic customers vouch for us. 
You run no risk when you buy from 
our catalogs. 


And you buy at prices made pos- 
sible only by national volume — 
prices that even we could not dupli- 
cate unless we did business (as we 
do) in every State. We have only 
one price—the same to all! We ship 
to you anywhere. It makes no dif- 
ference where you live. And we 
guarantee safe, prompt delivery. 


Plans and Material for ANY 
Type of Building 








F you are planning a House, send 
for a Free copy of “Gordon-Van 









Are his qualities up to Standard Grading Rules? Can he 
supply you with Architectural and Building Service with- 
out extra charge? Is he an expert on Home Planning 
or Barn Construction? Can you afford to spend your 
money on his suggestions, or does he really know as much 
about your problems as you do yourself? Does he give 
you Ready-cut materials if you want to save on construc- 
tion costs? Who stands back of him—is he responsible 
—have you any redress if you are not satisfied? 


Tine Homes” showing 200 perfect, 
tested plans, photographs and plain- 
ly-printed, guaranteed prices. [arm 
houses, city houses, cottages, bung- 
alows—they are all there. Every 
style—every price. 


If you are planning a farm build- 
ing or a barn, send for ‘‘Gordon- 
Van Tine Farm Buildings”—another 
Free book picturing and listing over 
600 kinds and sizes with printed, 
rock-bottom prices. 


Both books are yours on request. 
And with them, we will send you 
our big, illustrated “Building Ma- 
terial Catalog” with its money-sav- 
ing prices on paints, roofing, lumber, 
millwork, glass, hardware and build- 
ing items of every kind. All plainly 
priced. 





Compare Our Figures With Those You Are Accustomed to Pay and See What You Can Save Through Us 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


SatisfactionGu Guaranteed or or Money |Back 


Established Over Half a Century 


boy atm 
Check Coupon for pel oe ig fol tay vr 
of thom—are ours ior the ask you ha’ 
Books Y W: t == i eects the coupon, sign it it and pF, A the 
ou an ® Suche 





oe i lowa 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 












The ext raordins ry adv: l 10 
pric irch Ist r 
t] ven the most optimistic 
ed RE pts, while at lit t 
Chica ere really quite heavy for 
th a most western mar- 
ket Tl hogs marketed during 
Mar April will furnish an un- 
usually profitable market for corn. In 
fact, it looks as tho the thirteen-bushel 
ratio might finally be realized 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
Vailed week by week from March 1, 
1918, to date 


(Figures show per cent of average.) 














S| ow 
sis g 
x ~< oS 
® |g & 
> Sens oe 
br = &| & 
cS Y © oS 
Ss ine l o 
6 |B*|6 
March 1to 7..... 136 | 126 | 200 
March 7 to 14.....; 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 186 166 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
April 4 to 11 180 158 199 
April 11 to 18 ...... 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 25 . 155 | 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 1 109 | 117 202 
i. es SS errs; Se 204 
| a Ee | eee 32 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 100 98 203 
May 23 to 30 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7 63 77 195 
eane 7 to 14 .....- 100 «115 194 
June 14 to 21 ...... 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 2 94 108 190 
June 28 to July 5 130 116 192 
July 5 to 12 130 | 130 195 
July 12 to 19 130 128 207 
July 19 to 26 112 118 210 
July 26 to Aus 2.| 107 | 118 214 
August 2to 9 98 113 217 
August 9 to 16 103 11] 211 
August 16 to 23 98 104 206 
August 23 to 30 $4 108 207 
August 30 to Se f 83 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 .. 86 | 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 107 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 190) «104 209 
Sept. 2 On 119 13 209 
Oct 1 to 11 e 122 127 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 113 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 115 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31 119 | 112 208 
Nov l to 8 142 125 211 
Novy S to 15 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 140 136 10 
Nov. 22 to 2: a ru 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. ¢ 157 144 211 
Dec. 6t013 .......) 98 | 142 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 i 163 173 912 
Dec ’ to 27 6 128 210 
Dec. 27 to 2 11 20 209 
Jan o 9 12¢ 18 207 
Jan o 16 16 148 04 
Jan 0 25 130 ) 202 
Jan > to 30 131 130 201 
Jan. 30 to Fel S4 10 197 
Feb 6 » 15 cet Zo 199 
Feb o 20 1 4t Lo4 
Feb ) to 27 163 65 190 
Feb. 28 to March 6 8 102 18S 
March 6 to 108 122 196 
For the ensuit week the ten-year 
averare has been 139,600 hoes at Chi 
cago, 462,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.84. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
167,520 at Chicago and 555,480 at the 


eleven markets. If the price is 190 per 


cent of the average, we get $18.70 as 
the answer. 
Jack 2 DP satu 
Packers’ Publicity 
During the past two or three years 
he meat packers have made quite a 
chang: their policy of dealing with 


Formerly they had little to 


say They made few 
Now they are spending large sums of 
money for advertising space in papers 
and it to explain de 
of the ™ Lately they have or 
ganiz a publicity scheme \ ] 
sumably will deal more with fi 
news matter publish a s 
om then 


president of the 


explanations. 


r veing their 
are using meir s 


sei” 
isiness 








t ‘ 
We atemént 


recently received 


MeCr 


tr 
James R. 


Americar 


ea, 


n Meat Packers’ Association. 
announced today that this organization 
will create immediately a ‘bureau of 
pul relations.’ The association i 
cludes several hundred packing com 


| 





WALLA 





panies, ranging from the largest pack- 
ers to the smallest. 

“In making the announcement, Mr. 
McCrea said: “The packers, large and 
small, are perfectly willing to take 
their chances with public opinion, pro- 
vided based upon a full under- 
standing of the meat industry 
from the packer to the retail dealer on 
the corner. The people are interested 
in the packing business as never “be- 
fore, and we feel that they are entitled 
to all the facts. The bureau was cre- 
ated to help in making this information 
available.’ 

“F. R. Burrows, of Swift & Com- 
pany; Charles H. Ogden, of the Pitts- 
burgh Provision and Packing Company, 
and Robert G. Gould, secretary of the 
association, will supervise the new 
bureau, which will have headquarters 


if 1s 


entire 


in New York, with a branch in Chi- 
cago. The work of the new organiza- 
tion will be directed by Pendleton 


Dudley, of New York, an expert on in- 
dustrial problems, and for some years 
an adviser to business men in their 
public relations. Associated with him 
will be W. W. Woods, a newspaper 
man and magazine editor, and formerly 
director of the department of informa- 
tion at Columbia University.” 

From the packers’ standpoint, this 
is a clever enterprise. They will get 
a lot of favorable publicity, which will 
have its effect on pwhblic opinion. 

The farmer might well profit by the 
packers’ example, and organize a farm- 
ers’ publicity enterprise 


Index for 1918 

The index to Wallaces’ Farmer for 
the year 1918 has been completed, and 
will be mailed free on request to any 
subscriber. Those who have requests 
on file have already been supplied. To 
get the full value out of Wallaces’ 
farmer, every subscriber should pre- 
serve his copies carefully and secure 
the index each year. He will then have 
a valuable reference work, which cov- 


CES’ 
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| 
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practically every subject of inter- 
to farmers and stockmen. 

The nicest way ‘to save your copies 
of Wallaces’ Farmer is to use the reg- 
ular binder which is made for this pur- 


ers 
est 


pose. The price of the binder is $1, 
postpaid. Papers can be filed in the 
binder each week and at the end of 


the year they may be left in it perma- 
nentiy or be removed and the binder 
used for the following year. 





Clover and Alfalfa Seed Stock 


Clover seed has been selling rela- 


tively higher than any other farm 
product. Some of our readers have 
been criticizing the seed dealers for 


the extremely high price. Why should 
red clover sell for nearly three times 
the average of ‘the past ten years, when 
corn is only about 60 per cent above 


the average of the past ten years? 
This situation may possibly be ex- 


plained by the investigation made by 
the United States Bureau of Markets. 
This year there seems to be about 
25,000,000 pounds of red clover stocks 
as compared with about 33,000,000 a 
year ago. A year ago ‘there was rather 
a shortage of red clover, and this year 
there only about three-fourths as 
much as last year. 

The other clovers are far more nor- 
mal in price, and this may be account- 
ed for by the normal seed stocks. For 


is 


instance, this year there are about 
12,900,000 pounds of alsike clover on 
hand, as compared with 14,000,000 


pounds a year ago. There is nearly a 
third more sweet clover on hand than 
a year ago The supply of timothy 
seed is practically normal. 

Alfalfa is really selling cheaper than 
we would expect, in view of the light 
seed stocks. This year the reports in- 


dicate about 19,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 27,000,000 pounds a 
year ago From this showing, we 


would expect alfalfa to be selling just 
about high as red clover 


as 





The lowa 


the legisla- 


The committees of lowa 
ture, which began early in January to 
consider the matter of a state road bill 





finally completed their labors, and 
have presented them in the form of a 
bill, which is now being introduced. It 
is a long bill, and we ca under- 
take to publish it in full, but will try 
to summarize is ‘iefly and clearly 


as possible 


The highways of th 
é l nto two Sys I 
vore and the sé 
The prim 








I i Lo e is 

id , which includes 

federa 1 ind he automobile Ti- 
< s es commencing with the year 
he amount needed from 

intain the federal aid en- 

gineers’ fund and the State Highway 
Commission This primary road fund 
is apportioned to the different counties 
with regard to their area, and shall be 


used only in the drainage, grading, 





hard surfacing and maintenance of the 
primary roads 
The counties may expend the pri- 


mary road fund either by grading and 
draining the primary roads within the 


county before hard surfacing, or it 
may hard surface in any one year such 
portion of the roads as the fund will 
cover, or it may use some of the money 








for draining and grading and some for 
hard surfacing, or it may hard "face 
more rapidly, provided. the voters of 
the county vote bonds, as provided 
in another place in the Dill. 

The county supervisors, with the 
coun are expected to make 


engineer 


} 





a caref survey of 
roads and cut t I 
so that the money shall be used to the 
best The program for 


primary 
hem up into divisions, 


advantage the 


following year must be filed with the 
State Highway Commission on or be- 
fore August Ist; and if it includes hard 
surfacing, then assessment districts 


must be worked out 
The plan adopted by the board must 
ve approved ‘by the Highway Commis- 
sion, and when this is done, the board 
‘ 


} 


Road Bill 


will 





for bids 
improve- 


advertise 
the 


of supervisors 
for the construction 
ments The county officers are not 
permitted be financially interested 
in any of the concerns which may bid 
for the work. Contracts must be ap- 
proved by the State Highway Commis- 


of 


to 






sion before they become effective 

The State Highway Commission will 
have supervisi« inspect d direc- 
tion of the wor of constr n, and 
will Sé he paying out of all 

nds mgineers and inspectors ar 
requ i to give bonds 

The board of supervisors will ap- 
point three property holders to deal 
wi ! utter of special ne s re- 
ceived th the construction of hard- 
urfaced ids They will apportion 
the bene » the property which re- 
ceives them, and the machinery is pro- 
vided for a careful checking up of 
suk yportionmer the idea being 
that the real estate which is really 
helped by e road improvemen 
should pay a reasonable “e of the 











cos iid improvemen le amount 
to eq 25 per cent of the total cost. 
Me property owners are protected 
against unjust apportionment thru 
their right of appeal to the district 
court 

The superyv are authorized ‘to 
issue road certificates in the name of 
the county ) an amount not in excess 
of the unpaid amount of the special 
assessmen This is for the purpose 

‘ 





of makir money immediately avail- 
able for construction purposes. 
If any county wishes to push the 





drainage, grad or hard surfacing of 


the primary roads more rapidly than 
can be done thru its regular yearly 
allotment of the primary road fund, 


the bill 
submit the question 
at a general 


election 


authorizes the supervisors to 


bonds 
special 
The 


of issuing 
or at a 
purpose. 


to the 


election 


called for the 


juestion as presented voters 


shall specify the maximum tax which 
nay be levied in any one year. If the 
majority of the voters favor such bond 


issue and tax levy 


the supervisors are 


authorized to issue such bonds at not 
to exceed 5 per cent interest, no bonds 
to be sold for less than par, and no 
bonds to run for a longer period than 
fifteen years. If the bonds are issued 


a levy on 
county, 


they will 
of the 


be paid off by 
property of the 











cient to cover the interest 
tain amount of the principal each , 

Or the supervisors, instead of ° 
ing bonds as just described, may en:, 
into a tentative contract for the han 
surfacing of certain designated rosac 
the contract not to be effecti } 
it has been submitted to the , rs 
the county and has received their ap. 
proval, which approval will clud 
authority for the supervisors to jcc 
bonds in sufficient amount to 
the contract. If the majority 
voters favor the contract, it 
comes valid and the work pro 
the cost being met by the issua 
5 per cent bonds. 

Secondary roads will be mair 
by the county road cash fund ar 
township road fund. To proy 
graveling, oiling or other suwita 
facing of secondary roads, the 
supervisors may establish 
sessment districts, if petition is 
is made for them. Such petitio 
be signed by 20 per cent of the 
of the land within the propos: 
trict. When the petition is re ¢ 
the county engineer will exan 
roads and make a report to the 





ar 
of supervisors. When this rep 
filed, the supervisors name a ti: 
a hearing, inviting all land ne 
within the proposed district: and after 


a full hearing the board will render 
decision. KH may either reject or 

prove the proposal. If a 
established, the county engineer wil! 
improve nts 


dis is 





prepare plans for the 

contemplated. The total cost for im- 
proving the secondary county r 3 by 
oiling, graveling or other sur ng 
shall be paid, 75 per cent fr the 


county road cash fund and 25 per cent 
from assessment on the lands 
fited. If the road in question is 
township road, then the cost will be 
paid 25 per cent from the county cas 
fund, 50 per cent from the townshi 
road fund, and 25 per cent from spe- 
cial assessments on benefited lands 

The foregoing is not by any! 
complete statement of the provisions 
of the bill, but we think we | ' 
its essential features. It will 
that the bill is for the purpose of 
ing it possible to permanently imp 
the roads of the state by diverti: 
the primary roads all of the 





bile license fees and the fed roa 
money, and, further, by aut 

the people in the counties w wis 
to hasten hard surfacing their ls t 
vote bonds for that purpos« l 


the bill has not come up bef either 
house for general discussi s 
who are best informed as to t! 

ment in the two houses seen 

that it will meet with the appr 

the majerity of the members 

come a law. 


Iowa Threshermen Meet 


Thirteen hundred thresher 
all parts of Iowa, met at Dé 


recently for the eleventh an 
vention. Owners and operators 
threshing machinery not only cam 
out themselves, but broug! r 
wives and children. Altho the mem- 
bership is but thirteen hundred vas 
estimated that an audience of ty- 
three hundred attended tthe | neet- 


ings of the session. 
Strong feeling for the devel i 
and Minnesota 


of plans to put Iowa I 

threshermen on an equal b was 
shown at the convention. Under the 
present Minnesota law, a thresherman 
from that state is able to con ress 
the line with a machine that has failed 


and 





to pass inspection in his own st 


compete with the Iowa thres! rmen. 
Iov> leaders say that the strictness ol 
the Minnesota law has forced many 
threshermen of that state dow! - 

reased 


Iowa and wunwarrantably 
competition in some parts of the sta 

The convention has yearly @! : 
size. This year the attenda! was 
greater than at any previous til 
program of the convention e) 
over three days, with two big 
meetings in addition to the n 
ness session. The Auditorium ' 
as a meeting place 


At the election at the close of the 
last session, President Snook Vest 
Point, teh years president re- 
elected for another term. Jan avey, 
of New London, is vice-pres and 
August W. Lembke, of Lewis. cain 
secretary-treasurer. 

Local machinery exhibits re 8 
feature of the program, and ene 
tire afternoon was given over = 

€ 


the branch houses of 


manufacturers in Des Moines 


ing 
ing 


and a J 
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Argentine Reports to the United 
States ie 


The unusual growth of trade between 
the United States and Argentina is 
jndicated by the February 27th issue 
of our commerce reports. In 1913, the 
total value of exports from Argentina 
to the United States was only $24,- 
000,001 but in 1917 it was $156,000,000, 
or over six times as much. In 1913, 
the United States received only 5 per 
cent of the total exports from Argen- 
tina, whereas in 1917 she received 
over 30 per cent. As to whether the 
United States will continue to receive 
such a large amount of exports from 
Argentina now that the war is over 
remains to be seen. 

It is interesting to examine the char- 
acter of the Argentine exports to the 
United States. The largest single item 
jn 1917 was wool, amounting to a total 
of about $100,000,000. Next came hides 


at $40,000,000. Corn in 1917 amounted 
to only $2,000,000, ‘but this small 
amount may have been due to the fact 
that the Argentine corn crop of 1917 


was a failure, the average yield being 
only six or seven bushels per acre, and 
also have been due to lack of 


It mas 

shipping. Before the war, Argentina 
exported very little in the way of dairy 
products to the United States, but in 
1917 she exported $2,000,000 worth of 
cheese. We may rather expect a very 
rapid growth in the dairy business in 
Argentina, on account of her mild cli- 
mate and her splendid yet cheap al- 
falfa pasture. The value of tallow ex- 
ported from Argentina was $12,000,000. 


Evidently for some time to come the 


bulk of the exports from Argentina to 
the United States will consist of wool, 
hides and tallow. However, we look 


for a constantly growing trade in dairy 
products and corn. New 
Liverpool] will be the great competing 
ports for the Argentine agricultural 
products 
Tnited States, we may expect a very 
considerable amount of Argentine 
products to be received at New York. 





Poison for Rats 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know the best way 
to get rid of rats. What is the safest 
poison to use?” 

A phosphorus paste poison, such as 


can be bought at any drug store, can 
be spread like butter on bread or 
cheese, and will do much damage 


among rats and mice. This poison has 
the advantage of creating an intense 
thirst, thus sending the rodents out in 
search 
is a slight possibility of fire if this 
poison is exposed to sun or rain. 

Strychnine may also be used. A good 
plan is to mix two grains of powdered 
strychnine with enough butter to cover 
a strip of cheese about one inch by six 
inches Spread the butter on the 
cheese and cut into six or seven small- 
er pieces 

Of course, the usual care must al- 
ways be taken to see that the rats are 
the only creatures that have a chance 
at the bait. Strychnine has a very sim- 
ilar effect on chickens and cats and 
dozs as on rats. The additional cau- 
tion must be given that the rat has 
strong instincts of self-preservation, 
and that no one method will entirely 
rid a farm of the pest. Poisons and 
traps must both be used, and persist- 
ently, if the farmer is to succeed in 
othe his cellar and granary unmo- 
ester 





Making the Best of It 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The almost universal opposition of 
farmers to the daylight saving law is 
{0 me incomprehensible. I am a farm- 
ér, but most of the letters of protest 
Seem to me to be the funniest reading 
outside of Mark Twain. 

Probably nobody will deny that the 
law is a real benefit to city folks. We 
farmers are the first to say that city 
folks get up too late and lose all the 
benefits of good, old, “early to bed and 
farly to rise.” But the same farmer 
resents any interference at all with 
his own program. 

Now f course, the city man has 
- ‘ten into a bad habit of late hours. 
‘ually of course, the farmer’s hours 
a Bxed by natural phenomena, such 
. sun and dew. Therefore, says the 
> get | can’t change my hours; let 

city man reform his bad habit. 


_. go to work an hour earlier—I 


In years of scarcity in the | 





York and | 


f water before they die. There | 











Human Hand Covering 


F planting by hand the earth is 
"gathered" over the seed and patted 
down firmly from the sides. 

The Hayes Four Wheel is the only 
planter that positively duplicates the 
action of human hands. The action of 
the four wheels is to "gather" the earth 
over the corn and pack it down from 
the sides. The axles are set at an angle. 
Wheels can be adjusted to pack as much 
or as little earth around the corn as 








Bare Spots Are 
Costing the 
American 

Farmers Millions 


Each Year 


These 7 causes of ‘‘bare 
spots’’ must all be eliminated 
to insure a maximum yield: 
1. Seed planted too deep. 

. Seed planted too shallow. 

. Seed left uncovered. 

. Seed killed in the hopper. 

. Hills missed by the drop. 

. Hills washed away. 

. Hills destroyed in culti- 
vation. 


All 7 must be overcome to 
insure a maximum yield. 




















act same depth on level or uneven 





crop loss. 


= 
: 


Plants each kernel to the ex- 





ihe Hum 


and "washouts". 


Planter Book.) 


an Hands’’ 


Necessary to Big Yields! 


conditions demand. No method which 
merely presses the earth straight down 
can produce this result. This is particularly 
true when corn is planted in a dry soil toa 
depth of from | 4 to 2 inches, which is the 
best depth for a big yield. 


The Hayes will plant at the proper depth 
and do it absolutely uniformly. And it pos- 
itively covers each hill. 
one of the worst causes of "bare spots" and 
Insure a big 1919 yield on 
your acres by using the 


Thus it overcomes 


Four-Wheel 
PLANTER 


(Pages 8 and 10 in 





ground. No single wheel can do this. 
(See page 9 in Planter Book.) 
Covers where all others fail 
—gathers the soil like human hands. 
Prevents rotted hills, dried out hills 


Hayes “‘Never Fail’ drop never 
misses a hill. Handles all shapes and 
sizes of kernels, including'butts and 
tips. Positively will not cut or grind 
the seed. (Page 12 in Planter Book). 


Write for Million Dollar Planter Book! 











This remarkable book gives facts and figures abouf\ the loss caused by "bare spots" 
Contains facts never before published. Shows how the Hayes 


that will astound you. 
Four Wheel overcomes all 7 causes and adds th 


ds of bushels to corn yield. Pro- 





nounced the most revolutionary book of its kind ever published. Get this book and 
read every word. Then go to your local dealer and see the Hayes Four Wheel. A 
postal card will bring a copy free. Mail it today. 








HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. 45, Galva, Ill. 








To go to work an hour earlier in the 
city without changing the clock not 
only disturbs a mental habit, it neces- 
sitates all sorts of inconveniences. It 
calls for coéperation on a scale of 
which we farmers have no comprehen- 
sion. It means everybody must change 
his habits. Every railroad and local 
transportation system must compile 
and print and distribute and accustom 
all employes and patrons to a whole 
new set of time-tables. Every office 
and store and factory and industry of 


every sort must change hours; time 
clocks must be changed, and time- 
keepers and foremen must get new 


sets of figures into their heads. If 
anybody breaks down or refuses, in- 
tolerable confusion results, and in the 
case of transportation even disaster 
might ensue. 

How much more simple is the change 








for the farmer! Just because he has 
all his life gotten up at four o’clock, 
can’t he stay in bed till the clock says 
five? Just because he always has quit 
at six o’clock, can’t he work till the 
clock says seven? “Consistency, thou 
are a jewel.” The same farmer who 
can’t see why the city man can't go to 
work an hour earlier unless the clock 
is changed, can’t stay in bed till the 
same old (real) time if the clock is 
changed. As to breaking a mental 
habit, it is probably no more difficult 
in one case than in the other; and the 
farmer has no complex problem of co- 
operation. Surely, I and one hired man 
who eats at my table and works by my 
side, can fix it up amicably. If we 
can not, how can the city employer, 
whose whole force must come an hour 
earlier, and ride on cars an hour earli- 
er, and got out by train crews an hour 





earlier, and so forth, ad infinitum? If 
the farmer wants to change his clock 
and also re-set the alarm, he can do it, 
and perhaps this little jolt to his con- 
servatism will do him good. If he 
dreads the little jolt too much, he can 
let the ciock alone, and no trains will 
collide in consequence. As long as we 
all have to admit that this new time 
gives our city brother a little more of 
the health, wealth and wisdom that 
come from earlier hours, let’s not be- 
grudge the wee trouble it makes us. 
We aren’t compelled to change our 
clocks, but if we decide to do it, the 
roosters will tell us when to get up, 
and we have at least one wise old 
horse that will tell us when to quit. 
Anyway, it’s the law—let’s be cheerful 
about it. 
STEWART CAMPBELL. 
Peoria County, Illinois. 


Unground Barley a Poor Hog 
Feed 


























To Wallaces’ Farmer 
On page 55, in your i e ¢ 
ary 28th sa i ‘E 
Wit Ungro aRPp Fee 
i experience ] 
about r] I th t w 
eq » for hog ed ist yea! 
i ra \ Re p yar] ihe 
price ppe ) Va 1 pe 
bush 65 p ( 
c I I 1 it ste Cc ihe pig 
did vould ut 
{ s t al yut l ( i 
weel y would f ‘ d leave 
D> e day y wv l ea p 
ab If feed. I tl rou! e 
Li é 1 they 1 it p y l 
especia I raked rhe | l 
fairly ell slop 
A b fttened loa 
Hogs « yarley las I id 
t d a t iV ‘ | ’ 
barley, as the } 1 
nd « eat fas i ] 
il re mouths Brood i! 
* £7 and when fe yb 
ble al sight a i ‘ pos le 
With barley «this vi m re 
mouths, and lots of e § ) 
ewed at all, but-passes t f 
V ) 
A 
Remarks: The usual experience 
barley for hog feed is that it is of very 
little value umless soaked or ground 
On Pacific ocast, where barley 
the ndard hog feed in many 
tions ng is tl isual 10d 
preparing for feed This kes 
possible to feed it in the s eeder 
and prevents sore mouth ind waste 
In tl form ‘the hogs eat is wella 
any other feed. Soaked barley is more 
troubl 0 feed b it fives g00d res 
sa 
. e ° % 
Farming in Canada 
To Wallaces’ Farm 
Crops were bad here last year. Our 
wheat went five to eighteen bushels; 
oats, twelve, and flax, one. We did not 
have any rain until the last of July 
The winter is mild here. The ground 
was not covered until the middle of 
January Only one blizzard » far. The 
snow is about a foot deep on the open 
now The thermometer read around 
zero up to ten days ago, and from 15 
to 45 below last week. Flour is $6 per 
cw eges, 50 cents; butter-fat, 40 
cent Hay and straw are scare. 
Many sales here this spring Horses 
weighing 1.400 pounds are selling for 
$100 to $200, cash. Cleaned seed oats 
are seling for $1.25 
R. G. JACOB 
Lat l Saskatchewan 
Steer Feeding in Idaho 
e 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 
I would like to make yo derstand 
how much I appreciate WVallaces’ 
Farmer and your efforts in behalf of 
the farmer 1d sto nan I little 
out of your territory, ‘but nevertl eless 
the weekly visits of your paper are like 


fetters from home » me is lama 
product of Iowa, and attribute my sta 
in hife to ttraining received at the lowa 
Agricultural College 

I like he straightforward manner 
you use in dealing with the presen 
problems of the farmer, and wish there 
were more editors who had the back- 


bone to recognize the farmer and his 


difficulties. Farmers 


posed to fooling with the hands of the 





are op 


clock. If our city friends want differ- 
ent hours, let them adopt new habits 
A large acreage of wheat will go in 


here this spring Much alfalfa being 
plowed up. Hay is going at $10 per 
ton; corn, $2.05 per bushel; oats, $1.20 


per bushel; cattle, $12 to $14 per cwt 
bogs, $15 per cwt. Farmers are turn 
ing off the men and who held 
them up for $4, $5 and $6 a day last 
year, and are hiring returned soldiers 
Uncle Sam’s machinery will hirdly get 
around in time to help out -these boys 
to any great extent. 

I like idea of a Farmers’ Uni- 
versity, and believe it is about the only 
way to get the right proportion of 
brains and elbow grease among the 
rural people 


I note your reply to a South Dakota 


boys 


une 


correspondent in regard to silage ver- 
sus alfalfa for steers, in your issue of 


February 28th. The two feeds when 


fed together here are considered much 
better than either one alone. I 


think 











find the estimate too low in 
suming that 700 to 800 pounds of 
alfa will produce 100 pounds of 
I feed a number of steers every 
head last winter—and I 
three-year- ; on alfalfa meal 
present time 

‘opably market abo 


it takes good care and 


you wil 









olf 
iI 


Lin 


100 








which 


lst 


the 
May 
good hay, 





ed to an exceptionally thrifty steer, to 
yroduce 100 pounds of gain with 1,200 
to 1,400 pounds of |} iV. My cattle, 
I in t] p D1 Ve 
ro er here 
ng period We shit 
land, Salt Lake City or 
rule get poor trans- 

CLARK L. ROBERTS. 

Canyon County, Ida 


Roosevelt Clubs 
To WaHaces’ Farmer 
the death of Colorfel 


>not been 





mind that something ought to 
r€ aone to de welap his s 


among our young people 





whether 
to have a Roosevelt ch 
with a club i 


sist of ten 


w te 
f 
= 
' 





to excel in some particular line 
Several might 

* each one «might 
The 
ild strive to become as pr 


} } 


ssible in ‘the work ‘he mi 


work try for some one 
*hir , 


work 


ilireren ime. though is 
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corresponding secretary, whose busi- 


ness Ww 


a 


thru 


he osher loc 
the central 
There would 


and girls becoming jnterested in any 


43 
county 


be no danger of 





Funeral of Enright, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
America did not have a photographic 
section with her first troops in action 


and pictorial 





records ol e historic 








first events of America’s participation 
in the world war are greatly in de- 
maad, due to their scarcity and their 


historic interest. 
The accompanying picture 


shows the 
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line of work that Roosevelt himself 
would not hawe been interested in; and 
with such an organization they might 
be instilled with his splendid spirit and 
desire for excellence. 

The county clubs might after a time 
become federated into a organ- 
izatfon, and in this way Roosevelt 
would Vecome inspiration to- ever- 
increasing numbers of ydung people 


R. M. GUNN. 


state 
an 


Iowa. 


Restoring Railroad Control 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am very pleased to inform you that 
the Cummins bill, restoring the full 


powers of courts and commissions over 
United States, 


mously by the sen- 


the railroads of the was 


recommended unani 
te commerce 


ate commrtee on ters 











before adjournme This action of 
the ¢ommi probably insures imme- 
diate < vorable action when con- 
This is a very substantial victory 
all that a year ago the 

thru the Railroad Adminis- 





to completely dé 
e Com- 





> Commerc 
ng and bitte 


t power of the 





ired the 








on complaint, to review 

ilroad Administration 

That power has 

subsequently been recognized and fin- 
alty ¢ ed by Mr. Hines, director- 
genera it the act gave full power 
to the president to initiate rates which 


would go fect without hearing 

















subj to by the commission 
This is embarrassing to the ship- 
as rates become 
e hearing by a disin- 
terested body We have struggled to 
restore the suspension powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railroads have opposed this action, and 
Gresl d Hay 
resham an ay 
of Barthlemont. This is about five 
kilometers from what was then the 
front line, near Luneville, on the Al- 
sace-L ine front. 
There a French military cemetery 





there, just outside the town, in an 
open field. On the day of the funeral, 
the rows of mounds and the crosses at 
one the field showed how 


side of 








French and American Troops Paying Final Honors to First American Dead. 


} 
sol- 


three American 
action—Enright, Gres- 
enlisted men in the 
Division Merle D 
lad whose parents 


burial of the first 
killed in 
and Hay, 
American 
Hay an lowa 
live at Glidden 
Thesé men, members of the 16th In- 
fantry Regiment, were killed soon af- 
er their detachment had relieved their 
comrades in the front line. A trench 
raid, planned by the Germans for sev- 
eral months, and practiced in the rear 
with Teutonic thoroness, was directed 
dgaimst the American detachment. A 


diers 
ham 
First 


was 


box barrage cut off reinforcements, 
and the usual storm of artillery fire 


struck the front lines at the same time. 
At the lifting of ‘tthe barrage, a Ger- 
man raiding party of about 250 came 
forward. Gaps were blown thru the 


wire entanglements, and the Boches 
came thru to overwhelm the small 


group of Americans in that sector. 
In spite of a desperate resistance 
that took a heavy toll of the attackers, 


twelve Americans were taken prison- 
er, five wounded, and the imnfortal 
trio killed. It was America’s -first 


casualty list. 
The bodies of Hay and*his com- 
rades were carried to the dittle town 


France had suffered, while the heaps 
new earth on the other told mutely 
how America was assuming her proud 
privilege of sacrifice. 

French and American soldiers 
formed the guard of honor. The band 
of the French 77th Infantry played the 





1 


funeral march. In the picture, the 
band may be seen at the extreme 
right, while the American detail is 


marching past the caskets at the left 
center. A member of the French band 
took the picture. 

Wooden crosses made by American 
and French soldiers marked the graves 
at first. Later a beautiful monument, 
made possible by subscriptions from 
the French, solicited by the governor 
of the local department, was placed 
over the graves as the recognition by 
France of the sacrifice of America’s 
first dead. 

K. A. KENNEDY 


Note—Mr. Kennedy was the first 
Ibwa man to engage in Y. M. C. A 
work with the American forces, and 
went to the front with our first bat- 
tery. He was present at the funeral 
he destribes.—Bditor. 
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finally insisted that the suspension 
powers should be shortened to sixty 
days. The Cummins bill restores tha 
full suspension powers of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

In addition to that, the railroad con. 
trol bill provides’ that the railr 
shall be subject to the state az 
eral laws and to the commo s 
“except where they may conflix 
orders of the president.” Th¢ 
mins bill provides for the elimir 
of the words quoted. That clau 
been made the excuse for a 
reversals of statutory and com: 
by order of the director-gen 
roads. 

The railroad control law furt 
vides that ao mesne or final 
shall issue against the property; 
earrier. The Cummins bill pr 
that all final judgments shall 
by the director-general. 

This is a splendid recognitior 
Interstate Commerce Commiss 
this law is enacted, the com: 
will be restored to its exalted p 
our system of government w 
supreme court of the United St 
superior even to the orders 
president. 

The recognition of the ju 
our fight when the commiss 
unanimously is very gratifying 

CLIFFORD THO 





Do Pastures Become ‘“‘Sod- 
bound’’? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is a rather common belief ng 
farmers that old pastures fail ) 
duce as well as they should | Se 
they have become “sod-bound at 
is, too many plants are growi! la 
square foot of ground. Wing is 
book, “Meadows and Pastures,” k 
ing on this point, says: “Probab 
is seldom if ever true. The 
declines not because of over-p 
tion, but because of the using yf 
its available plant food.” 

The author goes on to say t! ut 
er can be tested by taking th« rst 
bit of dense pasture sod and f ng 
it, and seeing if you can not gro 
eral times more forage on th 
lized than on the unfertilized s 
side it. He says to plow the s 
allow the stems and roots to deca) 
would fill the soil with nitrog: but 
it would take years to restors 
set of grass as was already ther 

Pastures are both our cheap: 
our dearest feed. They are deares 
if allowed to grow uncared for 
people handle them. If proper 
dled, they offer the finest, ch: s 
and best balanced feed produc 
the farm. 

On our own farm we have lo! 
mowing down all weeds and filt 
want but one crop in a field at 
and in the pasture field that S 
grass, and we want plenty of \ 
have been manuring and feed l 
»astures, and have proved to our own 
satisfaction that it pays to feed I 
Growing, harvesting and feeding a 
crop without labor is possibly ly 
with grass. Why not go the li! ind 
make old “sod-bound” fields bu: 
anew with fatness? Why not r l 
bare and thin spots? It’s poss 
practical and profitable. Am I getting 
all out of my grass that it is possible 
to get? I hereby resolve that | will 


select certain spots in my pasture 
field, sow some seed, harrow 
spread some manure on a certain area 


use a few buckets of lime, apply som 
fertilizer to other plots, and see i! 
is possible to treat my grass land a 
improve the yield just as I do wil 
my alfalfa, corn and other crops 

J. W. HENCERO 





A Note of Warning 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to sound a note of warning 
to all brother farmers. All industries, 
improvements, coal mines, in fact, 2 
business enterprises are slowing down 
labor is extremely ‘high and uneasy 
and this is going to reflect on 
farmer’s business. We may confiden™Y 
look for a lowering of prices all a! 
the line. So I wish to advise all to 
slow, sit tight, don’t expand too much 
or some of us are going to go bank 











rupt. Raise crops as usual, eve! 
sell lower, but be careful about havins 
hogs 


on hand a big bunch of cattle, 
horses, etc., to sell at a lower price 
WINN J. ROS». 

Sangamon County, IHinois. 
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Oat Variety Sent for Trial 
Thru the agency of the agricultural 
experiment association at Ames, Iowa, 
three-bushel sack of “Iowar’’ oats 
be obtained for a test on your 
farm if you hurry. Only thirty-five 
jots were left on March 5th. 
’ is a new pure line variety 
oats, originated at the state 





lowal 


of W 


experiment station. It grows a little | 
taller and matures a little later than 
the va 103. In a three-year test at 
the experiment station, it has shown | 
itself a somewhat better yielder than 
the popular Iowa 103. It is now being 
distributed to Iowa farmers for the 
first ttme—three bushels to a man-—on 
condition that the three bushels be 


on a measured acre of ground 
an acre of home-grown oats, 
yields of the two acre plots 





and e 
~sealvg i to the experiment station. 

If you want a three-bushel sack of 
these oats, on conditions stated above, 
write at once and enclose your check 
for $3, to J. Buchanan, secretary of 


the Agricultural Experiment Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa. The oats will be 
shipped promptly or money returned if 
application is too late. 

There is also a limited supply of the 
lowa 105, or “Richland”, oats for dis- 
tribution on the same conditions and 
at the same price. This is a variety 
originated for use on especially rich 
soils. and is very popular for this 
purpose on account of its ability to 


stand up. 





lowa Co-operative Experiments 


Any farmer in Iowa may cooperate 


with the station at Ames in experi- 
menting with different varieties of 
corn, oats and soy beans. The station 


at Ames this year has a new variety of 
oats to offer under the name of Iowar. 
This is a white variety which in tests 
at Ames has proved slightly superior 
to the Iowa 103 in yield of grain, and 
decidedly superior in yield of straw. 
Those of our readers who are of an 
experimental turn of mind will find it 
decidedly worth while to write to Mr. 





J. Buchanan, of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, for the 
circular describing the codperative ex- 
periments which the college is offer- 
ing this year. Men who have the time 
to do this experimental work are not 


only engaged in an interesting occupa- 
tion themselves, but are also gathering 
facts which should prove of service to 
all the farmers of the state. 


Wages for 1919 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What are wages going to be this 





year? Will they be as high as last 
year? What should be fair wages for 
apn old man not able to do heavy 
work?” 

What the situation will be after 


more of the boys are released from the 
army and navy remains to be seen. At 
present the indications are that farm- 
hand wages this year will be just about 


the same as last year. The government 
reports that average wages in Iowa 


this past year were $50 a month for 
single men, with board. Of course, in 
some sections some single men re- 
ceived as high as $70 a month. with 
board, but there were some who re- 
ceived as low as $35. As to just what 
an old man not able to do heavy work 
should get depends altogether on his 
experience. There is a possibility that 
he might be able to do just as much 
Work as the average able-bodied young 
man 








Against Sled-Width Change 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

ae a ed in a recent issue another 
idea on the width of sleds. I. B. Farm- 
er give is the impression that there 
tay i » argument against widening 
le Sle Now I believe I could give 
him several if I could talk to him. 
First, he says, is the cost. Then it 
for more lumber, which we need 


a good many other things. 


I kr we wouldn’t have any use 
for a sled more than one day in Wood- 
ford county, Illinois, if we had wide 
sleds, because if we only had a light 
a the cars would have the track 
gd he ground before you got home 
And it . n if you went in the morning. 


> ve had a deep snow, the cars 
ould cut in up to the axles, and then 
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THE SIMMS MAGNETO that made 
the new world’s records possible 
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WHEN Ralph De Palma broke all records from one to twenty miles he had te 


have magneto equipment that would not fail. 


He used Simms Magnetos, 
and the telegram reproduced above tells of his satisfaction in the result. 


Without 


a hitch—without a miss—they delivered a rythmic, steady, never-failing stream of 
over 100,000 big, husky, power-giving sparks in the short space of 8 minutes, 
54 1-5 seconds for twenty miles. 


Think of the responsibility—the punishment put upon the Simms Magnetos 


in this flight against time! 


up and deliver under these exacting conditions. 





We also make Simms Mag- 
netos, especially designed for 
tractor service, which are just as 
reliable, just as dependable, just 
as unfailing as the racing-car 
type which made Ralph De 
Palma’s world’s records possible. 
And it's just as important that 
they should be, because any 
tractor must be kept work- 
ing to make it pay. 














SIMMS 


MAGNETOS 


Simms Magneto equipment on any tractor means minimum 


Only a magneto of proven dependability could stand 





Simms Magnetos will keep 
tractors going, and making 
acres pay dividends, day in 
and day out, because they 
are built to endure. With 
the Simms Impulse Starter, 





no matter how cold the 
engine, it will start instantly 
with a pull of the crank. 











fuel consumption, 


with added punch and power to the engine, and maximum draw-bar 
pull under all working conditions. 


THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO., 


East Orange, New Jersey 





when you came along with your wide 
sled you would have a time to get the 
runners to hit the bottom of the track, 
and your team couldn’t pull your load. 
It may be different in lowa, but I hope 
they leave the sled alone in Illinois, so 
we will continue to glide along in be- 
tween the car and wagon tracks 
F. W. ZOOK. 
Woodford County, Illinois. 





Having read the articles relative to 
a law standardizing the width of wag- 
ons and sleds, as written by a north- 
ern Iowa correspondent, I would like 
to say a few words from the southern 
part of the state. Most of us down 
here use our winter roads for hauling 
loads, and as not all own sleds some 
must use wagons. We have had a 
very uncommon winter down here, and 
in places the snow laid two feet deep 





on the roads. Now suppose my neigh- | 


bor drove thru that with a wagon-load 
of corn or hogs—and a great many did 
—and suppose that 1 was following up 
with an equal weight on a wide-width 
sled. How far could I pull thru that 
deep snow with it? Just far enough 
to get stuck good and tight, of course. 
As to running cars in the winter, 
most of us farmers “have small cars, 
and have found by experience that the 
place for a light car in the winter is 
in the garage, unless we have a very 
“snowless” winter indeed. Our doc- 
tors and mail carriers own cars, and 
they have been on the job all winter; 
but not in the “buzz-wagon,” but be- 
hind a good buggy team. Some fel- 
lows were foolish enough to try to 
run cars, but soon found they had 
made a mistake. 
Now I am no argumentist, and we 








all are allowed our opinions: but it 
seems to me that a law requiring all 
auto casings to be of the same size— 
and, of course, wagon tires propor- 
tionately—would be just as sensible 
as the wide-sled law. 

By the way, why not have one of 
your interesting editorials along this 


line? They are an immense help in 

other ways, so let us hear from you. 
Now, brother farmers, don’t urge 

your representatives too much about 


your old sled, but do write them to 
spend some of their time voting for 


such measures as the repeal of our 
cigarette law, the repeal of the pri- 
mary election law, and ‘tthe passage of 
that $75,000 appropriation to help the 
attorney-general to clean up some of 
the vice in Iowa. 
SUBSCRIBER, 

Davis County, Iowa. 
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The Roosevelt Memorial 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Since reading your et 


issue of February 14th, on 








posal to create a memorial to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, I have been thinking 
about the matter a good deal. I was 
particularly pleased with the quotation 
you made inouncemMment p 
out DY f me 
\ ict f i 
Roose v¢ ye A) 
velt I ins 
have it ‘ ere 
of the th t mu » b l 
he ¢ id be I An ca nd 
thu I ite R elt’s en 
spir | thinl e thi b* 
comm is expressed il it part 
thei Pr \ \ a te 2 
fo bD t 1 Y ght t iln- 
ing the rt of a memorial to ‘ ) 
Roo 

more I have thought f this 
1 e more I have wondered why 
this eve memorial should not be, 
in least, some such titution 
of jtural rese ch a Wallaces 
Farmer has been talking about durin 
this last year. As you suggest in your 
remarks, the farmers as a cla are 


immensely indebted to Roosevelt. He 
did more than any other man in public 
life during his time to stimulate better 
conditions on the farm. No other man 
occupying high public position during 
the last fifty years had such an under- 
standing of the importance of agricul- 
ture and the necessity for improving 
country | conditions if the agricul- 
ture of the nation is to be maintained. 
Beginning with his appointment of the 
Country Li he spoke for 
the farmer in season and out of season. 
If he could have mething 
to the form a memorial to him should 
take, 1 am very that he would 
heartily endorse the thought I am try- 
ing to express, namely, that in part at 
least it have to do with the 
betterment of country life 


the memorial « 





fe Commission 
to say as 


sure 


should 


I suppose ymmittee 


will not be able to decide finally just 
what form the memorial will take, un- 
til they get some idea of how much 
money is going to be available; and 
yet I should think that if they could 


that the memorial 
monument or a 
I inspirational in- 
might help a great deal 
the fund for the memorial 
1s greater vitality or more 
nstitution found- 


decide in advance 
will merely a 
building, but a liv 


not be 





stitution 
in swell 

Nothing 
enduring life than an 








ed on high ideals. Why should we not 
have a Roosevelt Memorial Insti 

at which men should ‘be trained f 
service to their fellowmen, not alone 
in agricultural lin but in all 

For example, one phase of it could be 
devoted to training men for social serv- 
ice, another to training men for public 
service another section to special 
training in natural science research 
work, a ther ricultural lines 





have repeatedly 
Wallaces’ Farmer, namely, an 
tural t te at h men sh ( 
trained for agricultural leadership, 
wi h hous rving farmers 
is a lass oun i ‘ ib hem 0 
produce t t te lv ind a 
profitably nd enab nu ) 
get a taire share the ft ns of 
the I lucti« Such an tion 
\ d rve any clas ) l i 
n ( er clas ) le 
up I t lin would er! le h 
cl to better themselve by 
the commo N 

l have no eX] ssed myself very 
clearly. | I think you w u 
stand what I have been tryil 
at; and you think best, I wish you 
would present this view to the memo- 
ial committee 

C. B. GRANGER, 

lowa 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 

In response to your editorial on the 
Roosevelt memorial, I wish to speak 


my approval of it. I think the farmers 
have and will want a large 
share in providing for it. I should 
to see it take the form of an active 
force and influence in building up the 
life and welfare of the citizens of the 
country, and especially of the farmers 
and laboring people Roosevelt was 
a naturalist, deeply interested in coun- 
try life, and evinced a vital concern in 
the welfare of indiv 
es of people and their 
tact with nature. He it 


should 


like 


ivals and of class- 
con- 
put 


points of 


was who 
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What $10 worth 
of fuel plowed 
when ased in 
an OilPull 
guaranteed 
tractor. 




















What $10 Wort? 
of fuel plowed 
when used in 
@n average 
**s0- called 
kerosene 
tractor 











22Acres Plowed 


HE main reason why you buy a tractor is to pro- 

duce greater crops at a larger profit. And the 

tractor that will do the work at the least cost is 
the tractor you want—provided of course that it has 
the strength and durability to give it long life. 


operation. 


Above we illustrate a comparison of operating costs 
—based upon actual official public tests. We take as 
an example an official demonstration in which were 
entered 29 of the best known tractors. In making the 
comparison, we, however, have considered only the 23 
tractors entered as kerosene burners, eliminating the 
five gasoline entries, and as a basis have taken the 
average cost for an acre plowed. On the one hand, 
the OilPull plowed at a cost of 45 cents per acre—on 
the other the average cost of the 23 competing kero- 
sene tractors was 66.27 cents per acre. 


everywhere. 


This gives the OilPull an advantage of almost one- 
third—or in other words, the OilPull proved that it is 
capable of doing one-third more work for the same fuel 
cost. And remember that we compare the OilPull with 
the so-called kerosene tractors only. Compared with 
gasoline tractors the OilPull will cut fuel costs in half. 


15 Acres Plowed 


On the basis of the $3.00 saved by the OilPull in 
plowing 22 acres, you can easily figure the saving in 
operating costs in the day after day, year after year 
You can see that the saving in fuel alone 
will practically pay for the outfit while your OilPull is 
still a young machine. 
of an OilPull is because the first ones built ten years 
ago are still on the job. 


We can’t say just what the life 


Furthermore, what the OilPull has done in these 
public tests is what it is doing in the hands of owners 
The OilPull will plow an acre of 
ground at less cost than any tractor made—bar none. 


And not only has the OilPull proved this economy— 
its makers give you an absolute Suarantee in writing 
that it will burn successfully all grades of kerosene 
under all conditions, and at all loads to its full rated 
brake horse power. 
that carries such a written guarantee. 


The OilPull is the only tractor 


Four sizes of the oil burning, oil cooled OilPull can 
now be had—12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P. A 
post card request will bring you the OilPull catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, fnc. 


La Porte, Indiana 


Des Moines, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo 





that would 


sevelt 


GEORGE P. MILLER. 


something of sort please 


Colonel R 


um the idea of conserva- 
our natural resources 


e memorial 


moment 
tion of 


into 


It seems to me 


that 
might well take the form of an insti- 


Montana. 





















ition of some kind, with a staff of — —- —— ——______—_. 
we I is t sts und Spe ilists fo ™ ‘ 
' i 
research and experimental work. The The Farm Garden 
fart : , 
ia 1 ckKe oOo rr t 1 mm . " 
. lo Wallaces’ Farmer: 
al Vv e simpli pri ples « { Tr nt 
: " SOM )? has har te } Y - 
i thos vho have gotte. far away Som as characte éd the ga 
from 1 re or have become deeply in- | den a st profitable and é 
volved in the artificial life of politics most ‘ 
and big business It seems to me we . 
’ » 2 a protitadle 
need a sort of clearing house of ideas, . 
. , ld y 7 
i place where the experience and the yieids aire 
simple intuitions of the humble citizen mportant 
ight get acquainted with the dynam- tributes towar 
ics of business, and the forces and cur- | 3 
. 4 x : ; } ; >» | SICAL € iciency 
rents that prevail thru the higher af- | . . _— ‘ 
’ : . la Farmers as a class are heavy mea 
fairs of life. Doubtless someone could — 1 voy Ne 
: ’ -ater i! iOLf so An eq 1 
formulate a plan that would embrace . ‘ 
. . . 4 ipplv of vegetables ; neces- 
some such ideas. I am for a Roosevelt ‘ : ; 
. - nove : : » ba ce the ration. The meats 
Memorial Institute, which should be = . 
; 5 " a sia te ca ire acid i eir action, and this con- 
devoted to ascertaining and maintain- ; a " RDA . 
>. aqaition is corrected and eutra ed y 
ing right standards of living. : 
F s . INTE vegetables 
F. KING | m™ lect of ¢} han “aan in 
The neglect of the home garden, in 


Illinois. 


most instances, is due not so much to 
a lack of appreciation as to its value, 
but rather to the pressure of other 
work. The garden should therefore be 
planned primarily from the standpoint 
of conserving labor; in other words, 
the greatest production per man rather 
than per acre should be the criterion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You ask for suggestions for a memo- 
rial to Roosevelt Why would not a 
university to train young men in poli- 
tics, or rather to fit them to hold pub- 
lic office, be a good memorial to him? 








What I mean is, to train them in a The old method of planting in raised 
broad way to represent the entire beds, which keeps the boys home on 
country and the best interests of all, | the Fourth of July and other occa- 


and not to be mere partisans. I believe | sions which belong to them, should be 





Peoria, UL 

















tabooed in favor of long, parallel 
and the wheel The latter 
indispensable garden tool. It not ’ 


saves time, but also backaches as 


hoe 








Getting things in at the right 
has much to do with the suc 
the work. Every farmer knows 
is such a thing as getting thir 

»0 late as well as too early. Si! 
W ps, there are the 
s warm- 


be gott 


y may g 








< before the heat wave come 
ong the crops of this class ! 
i beets, carrots, onions, 
y, lettuce, parsnips, and 
peas. All of these should be pl 
= yon as the ground i 
enough to w K W 


A drill attachment to the 
hoe will greatly shorten 


wheel 
of planting, insures a more even spa 
ing, and saves seed. Most hand i- 


ing is too liberal, which means 
overcrowding or hand thinning | 

It is a matter of interest and i 
to keep track of the planting. © 
stake—a part of a lath will ans¥ 
labeled as to date and variety, 
beginning of each row. This will give 
you information as to the germinative 
quality of the seed and also a cihecs 
on the merits of the variety you have 
planted, in comparison with the claims 
of the seed catalogs. ; 

A. T. ERWIN 
Iowa State College. 
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Notes of the Breeds | 





Hereford Steers Make Record Price 
_Two loads of Herefords, averaging 
1.373 pounds, made a bid for the high- 
est price record on the Chicago mar- 
ket recently by selling at $20.10. This 
approached but did not break the rec- 


ord set last December. With this ex- 
ception, the price stands as the best 
ever paid in the history of the market. 





Pioneer Association Cow Heads List 


—With almost twice as much butter- 
fat in the month as her nearest com- 
petit Nancy Lucy Hengerveld of 
Maxwell Farm headed the list of high- 
producing cows in the last report of 
the Iowa Cow Testing Association. 

istein had 109.9 pounds of fat 


This I i. 
; credit, while the next highest 





58.5 pounds. 
One-Tenth of One Per Cent Scrub— 
r} th eross of pure-blood makes 


the animal 99.9 per cent pure-bred, ac- 
cording to the Farm Bulletin. It would 
not s 1 as if the remaining one-tenth 


of one per cent could have a very bad 
effect on the animal, but the warning 
1 that a throw-back is possible 





ther testing associations made 


even | The fourth cross, usually 
considered sufficient to niake an ani- 
mal practically a pure-bred, only gives 
93.75 per cent of pure blood. 

Atlas Breeding Warned Against— 
The Short-horn World, in a recent is- 
sue, declares the practice of “breeding | 
by the atlas” fundamentally wrong, | 
and classes the breed as an interna- 


| rather than a national breed. 
t and breed character are the im- 
points, rather than a “scrap 
” or a fashionable family. 
Kirklevington, three times 
1 steer in his class, and once 
d champion, steered because of 
lor in spite of individuality and 
s cited to prove the folly of 
rding animals because of fanciful 
ions as to color and family. 











Steer Victories for Aberdeen-Angus 
—‘Doddie” championships in practical 
lass¢ idged ‘by butchers and packer 

rs are classed as a strong point in 
breed contribution to war effi- 
ciency in the review issued by the 


association. Grand championships for 
rs over all breeds have been 
won by steers sired by Aberdeen-Angus 
bul Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
Florida, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas 
Free, California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton state fairs, and at many other spe- 
cial fairs. Car-lot victories at the In- 
e ional in 1917 and 1918 are in- 
is other examples of Aber- 
ngus efficiency in practical beef 
10n, 


single ste¢ 








Baby Beef Book—The third 

the Boys’ Baby Beef Book 
been issued by the American 
Angus Breeders’ Association, 
inge avenue, Chicago. This 
booklet contains ten articles 
boy and girl champions whose 
babies” have won state, inter- 
national contests. An article 
Hall, feeder of four Inter- 
car-lot grand champions, as 
as the last steer herd grand cham- 
tells the youngsters how to pick 
out the kind of a calf that will win. A 
Statement from the Farmers’ Bulletin 








ofthe United States government on the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed, as well as a 
Statement by John Gosling, Kansas 
City butcher and lecturer on beef car- 
Casses 


add weight to the letters from 
the boys and girls who have won fame 
with black calves. Pictures of Cana- 





clan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Texas, and 
other winners are shown. Secretary 
Gray announces that the American 
Abe rdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
Will gi $1,000 in premiums to calf 
club and baby beef boys and girls who 
feed Aide rdeen-Angus calves this year. 
Van Buren County, lowa, Angus 
Breeders—On March 7th, the Angus 


*reeders of Van Buren county, lowa, 
it at the county agent’s office and 
talked over plans for united work in 
county, and formed their organiza- 
a ‘he number of breeders exceed 
“ose in most other counties in the 
_ al d the outlook for successful 
© sladel the Angus breed is good. 
bo? Of the breeders have recently 


on wterested in the Angus breed 
—_- nt of the qualifications of that 
‘“€d as beef animals and the excel- 
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ee RY one needs a weatherproof coat. On the farm,as 
well as in the city, it is necessary protection for health 
and clothing. Geta Raynster. Then you are sure of a coat 
that will give full service and is worth every cent you pay for it. 


The Raynster Label marks the most complete line of 
weatherproof clothing made. 
surfaced Raynsters for outdoor work in the fields or driving, 
storm-defying ulsters, light slip-ons and slickers, fine cloth 
Raynsters that make the best kind of overcoats as well as 


being weatherproof. 


There are Raynsters for women, girls and boys. 
your Raynster in any good clothing store. 


for the Raynster Label in the collar. 


Write for the Raynster Style Book 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing 


a 
‘e's 
i 


Division 











New York and Boston 


There are heavy rubber- 


Ask for 
Be sure to look 
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lent showing that the breed has made 

The enthusiasm of these | 
young breeders in the work in the in- | 
terests of the Angus breed will have | 


all around. 


much to do with the success in the 
coumty. They will be able to supply 
almost any call for high-class Angus 
cattle, and the practical kind that the 
beef farmers want to raise. The of- 
ficers elected to manage the affairs 
of the Van Buren County Angus 
Breeders Association are: H. A. Chip- 
man, Bentonsport, president; L. A. 
McCracken, Bonaparte, vice-president; 
F. S. Elliott, Bentonsport, secretary 
and treasurer; directors—Frank Col- 
lins, Milton; George Barker, Mt. Zion, 
and Harley Huggins, Cantril. The 
above named men are enthusiastic in 


regard to the Angus breed, and at the | 


same time are some of the best judges 
of improved cattle that we have in the 
county. 





In the Home of the Holstein 


(Continued from third page) 


acres was 32. Millers had 49. As to 
crop yields, on the five-year average it 
took 98 acres of this farm to grow as 
much feed as the average 100 acres. In 
the use of this feed by live stock, the 
superiority of the Miller farm was 
more marked. One year, the return 
from every $100 of feed was $139, while 
the average farm was not doing much 
better than breaking even. 





The Miller liking for good stock is 
not limited to hogs and cattle. Mrs. 
Wilbert Miller’s White Plymouth 
Rocks are ‘taking an increasing place 
in the farm ‘business. The poultry re- 
ceipts for the last five years show an 
increase that made the 1917 returns 
more than six times greater than those 
of 1913. 

Farming is not a new thing with the 
Miller brothers. Their father was a 
prominent stockman, whose horses 
were known widely in an early day. 
The young men themselves have ad- 
vanced from farm laborers to tenants, 
and from tenants to owners, in a steady 
progress that has extended over a good 
many years. 

They have a well-balanced business 
with experience and brains behind it. 
Live stock and crops are given the 
proper division of attention in relation 
to the profit-earning capacity. Hogs, 
corn and dairy cattle in the right com- 
bination have again proved their 
worth. There is a silo, of course, and 
a wellsighted cow barn, with a litter 
carrier and cement mangers. Light is 
a feature of the hog house also, and 
comfort for the stock is the general 
rule. 

There was a six-mile drive back to 
Waterloo, this time against the wind 
and snow. But the question we had 
come to ask was answered. 

In itself, the Miller farm is worthy 
of comment. As an example of the 
farms of the Holstein section around 








Waterloo, it is still more important. 
All around that district are other 
farms, more or less prosperous, but all 


working toward development of a com- 
mon type of farm, toward the best sort 
of the Holstein, the hog and the corn 
system. 

The number and the success of this 
type of farm have made and are still 
making the community a Mecea for 


buyers from other states. They know 
they can get what they want at Water- 
loo. If one farmer has just the 
type of animal desired, another will. 
Why did the breeders flock to Wa-. 
terloo even in the teeth of a storm? 


The answer, of course, is is a dairy 


section worth going to And it is 
worth going to, because of the com- 
munity purpose that es it inevit- 





in that dis- 
community 


able that a ‘buyer may get 
trict what he wants. The 
stands for something definite, for a 
breed, and for success in handling that 
breed. Other communities could do as 
much. 

We went back by more dairy barns, 
and we could imagine the lines of 
black-and-white cattle, waiting to let 
down their milk. And seeing in the 
eye of the mind that picture we had 
just left at the Miller farm duplicated 
over the whole section, it seemed that 
in live stock breeding as in anything 
else, a community purpose—uncon- 
scious perhaps, but no less potent 
was the strongest factor for progress 
and prosperity. 
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WHY PAY WAR PRICES 


ACID PHOSPHATE? 


You can get bettereresults for less 


money by using finely ground 

Maks our own fertilizer by turning 
under ind rock phosphate vith ouenan 
mat ure ’ ae or compost with stable 


manure 


for our literature—it’s free 
delivered prices on request 


Send 


We 


today 
will quote 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 


245 Steger Bidg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














“14 yY ae Soretes 
F. 








Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
eld reliable tanner, a8 
t de of others are do- 
ing and receive back beauti- 
ful robes and coats made to 
gour order at a greater savi 
than ever befo Service and —- 4 
factio' —_ aed 
for oor ts tore . thus works wil 
oat ame are 
—- eo Aa . 


aluable 
Address 


E TANNING CC 


2 Market Street 


DES MUOLNES 








RAW FURS 


~~ to us for MORE money, prompt 


re rns, FAR grading. Get our 
m an KET REPORT and LIST. 
li's RELIABLE. 


CENTRAL FUR CO 


KANSAS Crrry, MO. 








. . We pay up to $35.00 
(ay be iD LSE gals per set (broken or 

not), also buy gold 
crowns, bridges, old gold jewelry, platinum and sitver 
Send now. Goods held5 to 15 days for your approva. 
Ofeur price. WU. SMELTING WORKS, 





s. 
292 Goldsmith Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ARM ENGINEERING) | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


f Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowls 





He will giadl 
pany all inquir 


ent siall 10u!ld accom 


























Several inquiries, along 
phases of seed cleaning and 

ow that a large percentage 1 
ers ll are not informe s to the 

e of e fanning mill in producing 
crop Sure if t farmers 
realized even a sm part of the bene- 
fit from its use, they would consider 
the fanning mill just as important and 
nec y a part of the farm equip- 
ment as the mower or self-binder. 

E ler knows, of course, that 
we n his whe oats, barley, flax 
and hay crops are a direct injury in 
many ‘way They take up valuable 
roon 1 plant food and moisture 
neede yy the growing crop, kill out 
the weaker plants, and stunt the 
growth and output of all the others; 
vll of which materially cuts down the 
yield per acre These weeds must 
necessarily ‘be harvested with he 
grain, which takes more labor, more 
power and more twine; they retard the 
proper curing the sheaves and shocks; 


hey seribusly injure the 
and cause dock- 
grain is 


in most 


cases 


straw or hay for feed, 





xe and lower prices when the 

In many ways foul weeds are like 
Vicio habits, starting slowly and be- 
ing easily controlled if attended to at 
on but increasing and spreading 
with rapidity if overlooked 
or encouraged: and their baneful ef- 
fects are felt for several generations. 


Cleaning up a thoroly befouled farm is 





a heart4+breaking task for any young 
farmer to have handed down to him. 

yet every year hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers are sowing as Many 


seeds as of good grain. 

The benefits to be gained by a prop- 
er grading of the seed are not well un- 
derstood, and many farmers stiil go on 
the plan of sowing more seed than is 
needed, and letting the stronger plants 
kill out the weaker ones. This theory 
of the “survival of the fittest” may be 
all right where the object is to build 


weed 


up strong individuals, and no doubt 
does tend to develop more resistant 
strains; butt its results are likely to be 


disastrous from the standpoint of the 
total output of grain, the thing the 
farmer is primarily interested in. In 
general, the plump, heavy Kernel will 
generate a healthy plant with much 
vitality, while the light, under-sized 
kernel is very much like the stunted 
pig in a litter—using up much valu- 
able food with very little return. 

Very few of the comparatively small 
number of farmers who own fanning 
mills are getting the results from their 
mills which they should, and this is no 
doubt one reason why more have not 
invested in them. Probably the chief 
reason for this is because of their ig- 
norance of the proper adjustment and 
operation for ¢ghe special job on hand. 
There are many different types of fan- 
ning mills and grain cleaners, which 
may depend for separation and grading 
on differences in size of seeds, length. 
weight, ability to roll, presence “of 
spines, and so. Space will not permit 
of taking these up in detail, but it can 
easily be seen that the proper adjust- 
ment of a fanning mill requires much 
more careful and thoughtful work than 
the average operator gives it. 

Part of this trouble can be blamed 
on the manufacturer. In many cases 
a mill is so constructed as to allow of 
only a limited change in screens and 
increasing or decreasint of the draft 
This may work fine for certain clean- 


ing and grading operations, but usual- 
ly is not sufficient for many separa- 


tions, and does not give the farmer as 
wide a range of adjustment as he often 
needs. 

But the chief faut of mang manu- 
facturers is their failure to supply well 
written instructions covering the more 
difficult separations that the farmer is 
called upon to make. In many cases 
the only directions are a few general 
ones pasted on the side of the machine. 


It would seem worth while for each 
manufacturer to prepare a good in- 


struction book, giving the owner as 
good an idea as possible of the differ- 
ent adjustments required for all the 
separations. These books should use 











cuts show he principles of opera- 
tion, with arrows pointing to the places 
requiring adjustment, and ific di- 
*lecting the proper 

: a 


ne t 


spec 
rections ior 

l rons f 
proper 


tions pasted 


screens, witl 
keeping the mill and screens in 
working cond 


tion. instr 




















on the macl should call atte yr 
to the importance of preserving and 
studyi the instruction book, and an 
offer to supply a new one at a nominal 
cost in case the original is lost, and 
should direct the owner ito write to the 
manufacturer in case the desired re- 
sults are not secured. 

It is very iportant that fanning 
mill firms give the ir customers service 
in the way of advice and help in the 
proper sele screens. It is im- 
ossible, eve such common opera- 
tions as cleaning and grading wheat, 
or clover séed, to ike up a set of 
screens and aubettmaned s which will 
give the best results for every cus- 
tomer, since every variety, every sec- 
tion of the country, and every season 
are likely to bri up a different size 
of grain to be cleaned and a different 
set of foul seeds to be taken out. A 
few firms are urging their customers 
to send rt samples of their grain 
and let it t out and advise j 

1 adju 1ents to us¢ 
important as 0 
in the first place 
every customer should have the right 
to demand this help, either free or at 
a very small cost. The separated seed 
should.-be returned to the customer 
with each part plainly marked as to 
where it comes out, which gives him 
the means of seeing whether he is 
getting the proper results 

But in too many cases a farmer 
makes no effort to study the mill and 
try to understand the different steps 
in the process of cleaning and grading 
If there are any directions, he picks 
out those nearest his conditions and 
follows them blindly, without making 
any effort to study out the best way 


to apply them to his special work— 
and perhaps tosses the directions aside 
after a hasty glance. Only those who 
take care of the ‘instruction book and 
study it carefully, and take up with the 
firm any trouble they may have, can 
expect to get the best results. 


The average owner is extremely 
careless about keeping his mill in good 
working condition. Many are racked 
and loose jointed, with the adjust- 
ments for screens all out of order, 


with the feeding arrangement so that 
it will not feed the grain uniformly, 
and in many cases with slats missing 
from the fan and boards from the _ 
housing. The screens are full of holes, 
have rusted places in them, are bagged 
down or cupped up so that the erair 
does not flow over them evenly, have 
split, frames or have lost the pins by 
which they are supposed to be held in 
place. Much of this is the fault of the 
manufacturer, because he has made his 
mill and screens too flimsy and cheap, 
due to the demand from dealers for a 
cheap mill. The successful mill must 
be made ang sold on quality rather 
than: price, and a well-built mill with 
good, heavy screens will be much 
cheaper in the long run. 

Almost any good mill, with tthe prop- 
er screens, if properly adjusted and 
operated, will do practically any sep- 
aration or cleaning the average farmer 
is called on to perform. Only a few 
general suggestions as to operation can 
be given. First of all, follow the direc- 
tions given for any particular work, 
modifying them as a careful study of 
the case seems to indicate. Turn the 
crank with a steady motion, pany 
to 60 times per minute, an ) 
drive at the proper speed being still 
better. See that all screens are kept 
free from buckles and depressions, and 





50 eng 


that the grain moves over them ina 
thin, uniform sheet. An agitator in the 


feed is very helpful, as the grain must 
be fed at a uniform rate. All moving 
parts should be kept well lwbricated, 
all joints and pins kept tight and snug 
Screens should be kept on edge in a 
special rack, so that they will not 
touch, and so that dust and chaff can 
not settle on them, nor rain or snow 
strike them. They should never be 
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laid cn h her, butsshould . 
in the preper place in the rack a On 
as removed from tthe mil. Suc 
bined with a careful study 
mill’s operation, and an honest 
eration on the part of the manu . 
er, should give the farmer satisf 
cleaning and grading work for 
years, and make the fanning 
best financial investment h 


made. 





Horse Power Formula No 
Correct 


An lowa correspondent writes 

“In a recent issue you gave for- 
muia for figuring hors® power of ap- 
gines I can’t make it out. 
meant ‘by ‘N’ in the number of , 
What is the horse power by this for 





mula with a bore of 5% inches, strok 


7 inches, and speed 475 r. p. n 


No wonder our correspondent could 
not make out the formula, as , 
badly 'tangled up in setting up int 
type. Here is the way it shouk 
read: Square the bore or diameter (m 
inches), multiply by the stroke (ir 
inches), multiply by the rev: mS 


per minute, multiply by the number of 
cylinders, and divide by 15,000 

According to this, the given encing 
would figure as follows: 5% s ~j 
is 27.56; multiplied by 7 is 192.9 ul- 
tiplied by 475 71,645.31: divi 
15,000 is 6.11 horse power for or 
nder 

It should be kept in mind, of 3 
that this formula is only an 
power the engine will 
depends on the compression us ¥ 
well the fuel gvasified, the s ind 
timing of the valves, etc. “N” as giver 

should have b« he 





is 


as ‘the 


is 


formula 
number of cylinders. 


in the 


Concrete Pressure Tank for 
Water System 

A Missouri subscriber writes 

“T want an underground tank | 

about 800 gallons, for a pressure water 


system. Iron tanks are almost pro- 
hibitive, costing about $300 Can a 
tank be made of concrete which will 


hold air and stand sufficient press 
for home water supply service? 





please give description and suggest 
for makine.” 

It would be very difficult to make a 
concrete tank that would stand the 


on a water-supply 


che 


pressure necessary 
tank. By the time one figured i 
extra heavy reinforcement, ‘the special 
manhole and cover, special joints for 
all pipes, and some method by which 
he could tell the amount of water im 
the tank, and so on, the cost would fall 
not so very short of an iron tank. Con- 
stant trouble with air and -water leak- 
age could also be expected. 

We believe it would be better either 
to buy an iron tank and store the water 
and air under pressure, or to secure 8 
somewhat smaller tank for air storage 
alone, and use the pneumatic (fresh- 
from-the-well) system. Either of these 
will be much more satisfactory and 
cheaper in the long run than a con- 
crete ttank. 





Tractor Attachments 


An fowa subscriber writes: e. 
“I should like to have your opinion 


about the use of tractor attachments 
on small cars. One firm, whose clit 
culars I have received, guarantees 
that their outfit will do the work of 
three horses. They also claim that ft 
is not hard on the car, and that it wil 
do the work on soft ground, etc. If® 
tractor atthchment will do what this 
firm claims it will do, I believe it 5 
what I need. Any information you cam 
give will be appreciated.” 

We think there is a certain service 
to be obtained from the tractor at 
tachments, and do not think that the 
claim that such an attachment will de 
the work of three horses, is extrava- 
gant We have talked with several 
farmers who thought ‘they were sé 
ting value received from their outfits 


mainly for ight work on plowed land 

However, it is only a poor makeshift 
for a tractor, and anyone who buys ! 
with the idea of using ft for D ywings 
and other heavy work is likely to be 
grievously disappointed. Bought with 
the right idea, and used aatnl for 
light work where considerable speed 
is required, we believe one can = 
considerable help from such an outfit, 
and will not find it unduly hard on the 
motor. 
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he Most Beautiful Car in America 


The 


The wise man selects his motor car investment in much 
the same way that he selects a first mortgage bond or 
any other high grade security. 


He looks for permanent, enduring quality—not mere 
surface veneer. He looks to the integrity of the manu- 
facturer, the critical expressions of the average owner 
and the history of the product over a period of years. 


It is on this basis that we would have you consider 
the Paige. 


From the standpoint of initial cost, ours is not a cheap 
motor car. There are many cars on the market that 
sell for less money than the Paige, and we could 
readily build them ourselves if we considered that the 
best policy. But we don’t. ; 


We firmly believe that self-respect, comfort, and endur- 
ing satisfaction have an actual market value. So we 
build those things into our product. 


We take just a little more time—just a little more 
care in the selection of materials—just a little more 


“Preferred Investment” 


pride in our work. And the result is a real motor car 
—not a makeshift or a compromise. 


In brief, while we agree that first cost is an important 
consideration, we are convinced that Ultimate cost is 
_vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of economy is years 
of hard, grueling service on the road. 


We believe that freedom from repair bills and excess- 
ive depreciation is infinitely more desirable than a 
mere catch-penny list price. 


These are our convictions. We have held to them 
staunchly during many fitful periods in the motor car 
industry. So long as the Paige Company is a factor 
in the making and distributing of motor cars we shall 
continue to adhere to them. 


And it is because of these ecnvictions, and their prac- 
tical application to manufacturing, that the Paige car 
is regarded as a ‘‘Preferred Investment’’ in every 
automobile mart of the world. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39” 5-Passenger—$1550 f. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55” 7-Passenger—$2060 ¢. o. b. Detroit 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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WALLACES’ 


THE PRICE OUTLOOK 


FARMER 


An address by Henry A. Wallace, before the lowa Corn and Small 


























































































































A at Grain Growers’ Association. 
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PRICE MAKING IS WAR 
| T rs ) Vv} ? 2a ( 1 | < 4 | >< y] r ¢ 1 118. 
‘ egan in ¢ J : i CCO I sf Argentine and 
L, $ é 3 passe y 1eir Objecti\ nd 
\ Lp ¢ VV late 
] [ 1 1 7 I TY I ‘ 
— —d 
h 2 anit e I lar 1 ‘ | y t m- 
mi ¢ I nod f i pt Di¢ en met eI S icK { ) 
y other kind v be« v eve l ra LDO the 
‘ ) y food « R y ‘ nuar ebrus 
nd ‘ ¢ pric if 1 
i ; ' , lk _ 4 lex ] ] i to T 9 abo 27 ( } ne 
| h poi! for the ext 1 ) é |} bu : ‘ it 1d 
fed rs and a ver sharp ] n | been lin, I t s ea 
fo food prices dur t ne year « of t | ; en 
possibly two or thre ears. It | were all ] é 2 ya 1 
3 co v to deceive the é emp y gl ) The rn 
yu g t s to the ue pri ] You can us s y ~ y strong 
\ propaganda concer! y Ar ne and ihe ft & 
old s in the Australian competition. Thru the food their sense of Vv 
st p ling the control you can tip it off the buyers | of perhaps four m 
hat norma of corn forsindustrial purposes that you | far cheaper than 
aro ) cent favor lower corn prices, a1 t mav be it. Corn didn’t 2 
yp 15 per just as well for them to stay out of the | 1873. During a 
up to | corr t for a while u prices | 1870 and 147], t 
bus whereas have come down some 20 or 30 cents a on the Chicago i 
above bushel. Now that the acute emergency) cents bushel, and most of the tim 
down to 35 | of the war is over, and a tremendous above 50 cents a bushel. In fact, the 
know | wheat crop is in prospect, it is very average of these years was edly 
all « a government officials, by talk- | above the average for the war years 
iir | ight people, to bring about themselves. Not until 1873 did a crop 
va ( n | n farm prices below the | of corn sell as cheap as that first crop 
1 50 60 cea | harvested after Civil war. To what 
al ervthing he yvern- extent his 1 repeat itself re- 
, de ion from approached | mains to be seen. The problem before 
of prices being a I « not |} s which move ob- 
the + ver, demand | und of the mar- 
( of « 1 it in this | as it 1s at the 
day 3 $ do it con- | It is t prob- 
e « bac | 1 I feel quite | g 
there | cer it we have w is a decic nt < 
" CO edly ig] general pric level put ¢< rable 
t ! time that a vigorous attack | me down first 
7 ll be made on farm product prices | farm products 
\ we durir the next two year Farmers late Jamuary and 
t I to is a class made some un ial i | d corresponds il 
En i t during 1917 ar As a ( | lieve, to the drive 
very 1 finan- sold the corn tand oa 7 } May and June of 
+ o \ has ibou tw € the ( t ol I ductiot | i ) he ( ] 
hr ney The propos m now is to buy, during,} YI s; to hold 
‘ ence i 1919 1 1920 : vith the excep- | decided react 
pos to con- m or W ean decidedly below the | ne few months 
nite ‘ world #) r yn it sg v¢ ly } 
pol All the lieved the € » t has 
] treme! viled to rib a. 3 share ¢ | e < p is larg 
1 to ir taxes \\ n V 1 « q T } enoueg pe < S ha n ement 
h ired lion erefore, tha now he acute vith safety, v may expect the really 
be paid o ese emergency is past, that ea ru detern 1 drive gainst corn prices 
pa ear “t t the eg spec- | to « I I ECE be of 1919 and J 
a sie } ln its } et ‘) Ey . ‘ 1 Ml reh of 1920 
il p oO ‘ s far e level | we may have ¢ ng 1919 politi- 
1 of cost of production, w iny con- | cal events at e which will alto- 
bt . cic s scrup] n I | gether up my anticipation I feel 
la ) ih no desi to cate any iirly s prophesying, however 
It iinly pre lice 1ins hese fir cial gen- t é n crop which we are now 
m« » pay « eme » live in N Yo City 1 preparing raise ll sell lecid- 
’ p ¢ ‘ y foreign co ¢ We ~ yold lly ec 17 the cost o 1 i on 
} 1) not be deceived con neg se € specially il is somewhat lare« than 
ce sa en who tO ust p S$ 0 e 
r Vebl “move ob v the ck AY , \ od of ring 
» « round ¢« > ms ey I 1 meé¢ é n ) 
he 1 ] h princi i Ss meno < u « produc £fan a 
hy ‘ nthe 1S hone ty Lh é ra I t i of « 1 il 119 w » pprox 
ae itelvy the iny of them are church members mately vhie} vith a iverage 
rid abo who are firmly convinced that they crop, 1 cost per shel on the 
flat l o are doing ‘their ‘best make work farm ‘in I r of 1919 of around 
n ) n which to 1 We 80 cenit This ro equivalent 
>» tl e of e 1 t w eu yrivate to a ( > Dy fo » 2 mixed, 
n n price © the estimable which is the contract grade, of around 
on flated ey are l g bi 95 cer 
ey pay of r a highly vetitive | Previo t I ar’, > ling in 
is possib!] regime, where a very s difference orn futures on the Chicago 
ue ft igine | means a diffe ( retween | ade opened some time in 
e powe l an- | d los We should recognize | } It will be exceedingly 
1 j vy York, | competitive re is ex- | See at what level they 
may ive been iy is startlingly e ax j if they open at or be- 
) iv W | There are heavy ] e drives | s e make take it as a 
ve of nt counter attacks. The farm- sign i he massive interests believ 
dep ! and er, while vitally interested, is more or it possible to buy corr 
ul of pay- | less a by-stander, taking only a pas- | at hess than cost of 
an ted cur sive part in the strategy of price de- While I have co 
ho by the | termination. | my ten-year 
t lasses of I suppose one reason why I am so | termin 
ces mus imistic about corn prices this fall | to 
must be m st of what they did to the of 
suffe g public, | prices of the crop of corn raised the 
failex expand | after the Civil war. The gold price of | methods brin é n nswer. Th 
rst « ving, de- corn during the last year of t data as collected by Professor Munger, 
s) happen war averaged right around 50 of Iowa State College, and by those 
over ul being bushel. When peace came, in April of | farmers who have been kind enough to 
jection 1865, there was a decline to about 38 send in their records to us, indicate 
est that the | cents. The sag downward was most that in this section of the corn belt the 
ts fe control, apparent during the first two months man and horse labor put on an acre 
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of corn divides up roughly as ¥ 
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Plowing, three hours of man 
twelve hours of horse labor; » u 


one hour of man labor and t : ° 
of horse labor: harrowing, v 
man labor and four hours of 0! 


bor; planting, three-fourths ; 5 











of man labor and one an p 
hours of horse labor; culti si 
hours of man labor and twe g 
of horse labor: husking, s re 
man labor and twelve hours I 
labor miscellaneous, sucl e 
ing is 
hour I or 
te 

ly speaking, is abo C0 
hours of man labor and fift; Al 
horse labor on the average ac! Dy 
belt corn. In the southe ba 
¢ rl belt, on some ¢ t} I Li 
where ‘the fields are often br eg 
iller pieces, the labor req : gil 
may be considerably higher i al 
1919, present indications a ing 
single man will cost $50 a 1 t cur 


his board. This means th 
he spends in the field will 1 r ; 
right around 35 an b 
cost of horse labor will not be 


cents 


18 cents an hour, possibly a | gs the 
than this on the basis of pr cal 
ues of corn and oats. What¢ 5 I 


you figure, you can not get 1 1a! of 
and labor cost ul the 
acre of corn this year down n ye- fur 
$16. In addition there is ab $10 ma 
lired for rent, 50 cents f ruli 
and $2.50 to cover machinery a1 S- wee 
cellaneous overhead charge ng tive 
a total of around $29 an acre 
have an unusually good crop 


horse of gr 


low 


reat 











we might be able to grow a b 1 of cult 
corn for 70 cents on the fart 2 as tt 
cember, but if we have a rat! ort 2.2 
crop, it may cost over 90 cen "th whi 
an average crop, you arrive at gure whe 
of around 95 cents a bush by g 
Chicago price for No. 2 rn ositi 
ber, as representing cost of p ) mou 
This is on a strictly busines Asis usus 
allowing little if any ma e- leas! 
preciation in soil fertility. | the tion, 





basis on which we were wW to dats 
ne the soil and grow eno rn with 
before the war to supply the ja- catt] 


mand. 
I believe we have 
very shortly, a very accurat 


now 


of determining the cost of p “ and 
our various crops. Why not re had 
arrange matters so that we be the ] 


sure of getting cost of prod 
our products? Why not ta 
action ‘thru such an organizati« S 








lowa State Federation fact, 

reaus, in codperation wit! ~ senti 
° . . 2] 

ganizations in other corn short 


If, after proper investigation ne) 
it is found that the approxin st 
of producing a bushel of ¢ id 
down at Chicago in Decem! ) 
cents, or at the local elevatx 
cents, why not send out thr 
county farm bureaus an app 
the farmers of ithe corn belt t r in 
corn at less than 75 cents a ! 

local elevator or 90 cel 














cago? I recognize thé 
of this sort is exceed < P 

less delicately handled. ‘ As 
een a tendency on ‘the part , farmé 
armers’ organizations ‘to ask senta 
heir products than seemed t wa strate 


ranted either by cost of prod on 
by market conditions. 

There is a strategy to thes 1g ; 
the proper understanding of Ls essen 
a life study. I would suggest that tie in ord 


lowa Agricultural College or t rm going 
ers’ University which we h: som conce 


times advocated thru Wallaces’ farm Prices 
+ evel 


er, pay special attention to t 
oping of a very thoro cours 





} o ; . Hoa 
ket strategy from the standpo . farms 
farmer. This would involve a y de- try pe 


tailed study of cash and f I ree town 

over a long period of ye ( 

New York, Rosario and \ 

would involve the study of t pric much 

relationships of grain, live stock, Pre 

visions, cotton and such ; 

commodities as pig iron and pet 
An interesting illustration 
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strategy is the action take eo? farmin 
British food control on August : for str. 
, r 





to reduce the maximum price 


ican cut bacon from 200s to 150s. NO 











a reduction in the price of bacon, & they re 

pecially such a radical reduct _= May nc 

rarely takes place at this season of ™§ their gq 

year. In fact, the normal tend me is in ij 
y a> 


quite often upward, and especia 
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it upward in 1918. The British may 
pave had some other object in mind in 
making such a radical reduction in 
the price of American cut bacon in 
August of 1918, but the only reason 
that | can see was to back up the hand 
of the American Food Administration, 
when it came to deal with the repre- 
sentatives of the hog producers a 
month later. As I understand it, one 
of the arguments Mr. Hoover used 
while talking with the representatives 
of the American hog producers at the 
September meeting,.was that British 
prices were such that it was impos- 
sible to carry out the thirteen-bushel 
eyarantee in any literal fashion. Of 
course we all know how the terrific 
‘yctuations in October of 1918 result- 
ed in such protest to the Food Admin- 
istration that #t was compelled to come 
out with a $17.50 minimum. It is in- 
teresting ‘to note that the British food 
control again raised the maximum on 
American cut bacon back to 200s on 
December 2, 1918, and American cut 
bacon was still selling at that price in 
Liverpool last week. The British strat- 
egy, in its bid for lower hog prices be- 
ginning October, 1918, was defeated, 
and they acknowledged defeat by rais- 
ing their maximum price on American 
cut bacon back to the 200s figure on 
December 2d. 

Parly in January, a more subtle at- 
tack was started. Broombhall’s Corn 
Trade News, a world-wide authority on 
the grain trade, published at Liverpool, 
came out with a lengthy editorial in 
early January on the tremendous crop 
of wheat in prospect, and urging that 
the price of wheat be dropped without 
further delay to its true international 
market value as judged by the price 
ruling in Australia and Argentina. A 
week or so later, certain representa- 
tives of American grain interests were 
conferring with the legal advisers of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Food Administration, 
as 'to a bill which would make good the 
$2.26 wheat price to the farmer, but 
which would provide for selling the 
wheat to the mills at a price dictated 
by general trade conditions. The prop- 
osition seemed to be to take an enor- 
mous wheat crop secured under an un- 
usually stimulative price, a price at 
least 50 cents above cost of produc- 
tion, and use it to depress corn and 
oats prices below cost of production, 
vith the hope, doubtless, that hogs and 
cattle would soon follow. It is this 
proposition, initiated in early January, 
and which for a time seemed to have 
the backing of very powerful interests 
and apparently also of congress, that 
had as much to do as anything with 
the precipitate drop in corn prices. Of 
course the possibility of Argentine 
competition was played up before the 
public as a big factor. As a matter of 
fact, the Argentine news was of purely 
sentimental value, and it was only a 
short time when there was a chance 
of laying down corn from Argentina at 
New York ports at less than Chicago 
corn could be laid down in New York. 
Por two years the Argentine corn crop 
has been decidedly less than average. 
The crop which is now being harvest- 
ed, and which will be ready for export 
in May or June, is little if any above 


average, and it is doubtful if any of | 


that corn will reach this country be- 
fore the latter part of June, if it does 


then. 


As to how important it is for the 
farmer to educate himself or his repre- 
sentatives to the problems of market 
Strategy is for the farmer himself to 
decide. There are some city people for 
Whose opinion I have considerable re- 
gam, who think that it is absolutely 
essential for farmers to take this step 
i order to keep our civilization from 
suing the way of Rome. Rome had no 
concern with maintaining a level of 
Prices which would serve to keep a 
od class of people on Italian farms, 
let alone maintain the fertility of these 
farms. Cheap food compelled the coun- 
ty people to drift more and more to 
, and farming was more and more 
a larger scale. The people of Rome 
for bread and the circus, 
much as our people might be said to 
Cy out for the nickel loaf and the 
lickel movie. To avoid the fate of 
“ome, some of our city people think 
that it is absolutely essential for the 
farming people as a class to organize 
tor Srategic bargaining. They recog- 
tie that there is likely to be a lot of 
Tank selfishness in this kind of thing; 
they recognize that organized farmers 
May not be much more enlightened in 
their dealings with prices than labor 
in its dealing with wages and the 











WALLACES’ FARMER 





















tractor of all-round 


eration. 


great organization. 
Maximum power with 


solved the problem. 


NE of the most valuable fea- 

tures of the Allis- Chalmers 
General-Purpose Farm Tractor is its 
perfect adaptability for cultivating. 


Being a light tractor, it works readily 
on soft, plowed ground; yet its extremely 


light 
weight is what every tractor de- 
signer has been seeking, and the 
Allis-Chalmers engineers have 
The Gen- 


farming. 


eral Purpose is rated at 6 H.P. 
on the draw bar and 12 H.P. on 
the belt, yet it weighs only 2250 
pounds. The secret of its pull- 
ing power is in the fact that 
there are only two wheels, both 
drivers. 


With a General Purpose you 
can do practically all the work 
on your farm—cultivating, disc- 
ing, dragging, drilling, mowing, 
raking, planting, listing, harvest- 
ing, hauling, plowing, and belt 
work. And the upkeep is low 











Ideal for Cultivating 


practical design gives extra high clear- 
ance—28 inches—and thus makes it a 
perfect power plant for cultivating corn. 


No other tractor of anywhere near the 
same size and price is as well suited 
for this important function in modern 


A Real General Purpose Tractor — at $850! 


The Allis-Chalmers General 
Purpose is a real, dependable 
utility, 
thoroughly efficient in every op- 
It is an Allis-Chalmers 
achievement made possible only 
by the enormous resources and 
manufacturing facilities of this 


+ 


LLIS-CHALMERS, > 
R 


Nass PURPOSE FARM TRACTO 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


because of its light weight and 
consequent low fuel consump- 
tion. 


tractor and implement—and any 
horse - drawn 
standard make may be used. 


Write today for Bulletin No. 1302A 

and learn all about this remark- 
able tractor—what it will do for 
you and fall specifications of its 
construction. 








eee 


One man can operate both 


implement of 


850 











‘ : , aoa 
general public, or than big business is 


in its dealings with ldbor and the gen- 
eral public. For the sake of a balanced 
civilizataon, however, it ‘is essential 
that we have selfishifarmers organized 
up to the point of bargaining on even 
terms with these other ,two selfish 
forces. Both business and labor will 
then, and not till then, come to have 
the proper appreciation of farm prob- 
lems, and there will then be some hope 
of mutual codperation. 

I believe it essential that we should 
recognize that the farmer in his vital 
interests is more a wage-earner than 
an owner of property. More than any- 
thing else, farm products represent the 
concentrated labor of the man who 
sells them. Of course there is a little 
hired labor and there are also the 
items of rent and machinery charge. 
Nevertheless, the chief thing that is 
affected when farm products vary in 
price is the labor income of the farmer 
himself. Of course, during the past 
twenty years, farm owners have bene- 
fited enormously by the speculative in- 
crease in land values, and this specu- 
lative imerease has _ unfortunately 
served to obscure the real problem. 
For ‘this reason I am just a little in- 
clined to think that we must look to 


the young fellows who are renting high- 


priced farms or are trying to buy high- 
priced farms, to back any really con- 
structive work. The older farmers 
have made too large a share of their 
money by the speculative rise in land 





values to be vitally concerned in the 
line of work upon which I have been 
touching. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I 
earnestly believe that the stability of 
our civilization depends wpon the for- 
mation of a powerful farming class 
able to bargain sanely thru such an 
organization as the corn belt farm bu- 
reau federations with the other classes 
of society. I would favor the using by 
such an organization of scientific price 
study, in an effort to prevent prices 
from departing so very widely from the 
cost of production. In order that such 
a@ program may prove successful, it 
calls for leadership by tthe more con- 
servative and thoughtful, rather than 
by the reckless and radical. As we 
have often said thru Wallaces’ Farmer, 
“nowhere is there such a fruitful field 
for research on the part of the agricul- 
tural colleges as in the field of price 
relationships and marketing.” 





Commercial Fertilizer Problem 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“What do you think is the best com- 





mercial fertilizer, aside from manure, | 


for thin, sandy soil on which I want to | 


grow corn or wheat?” 

In recent years acid phosphate at 
the rate of 100 to 300 pounds per acre 
has furnished about the best value 
among commercial fertilizers. On thin. 
sandy land we would expect a 2-8-2 
fertilizer to give fairly good results. 


| 





p= INSURES FULL CORN CROP 7 


Fully 90 per cent of the corn failing to coine up is caused 
TOO DEEP PLANTING. 


The Century 
Corn Planter Gauge 


rantees a bumper crop.® Plants corn, 
as, beans at a FORM and REGULATION depth. - 
fached to any planter in two minutes; no holes to drill; fs ad- 
astable. A chitd can attach it. Weight |! pounds per pair. 
Endorsed 5 $ 


overcomes this 











. B. Faetory, per pair - - ------ . 

Cash, money order or draft must accompany every order. 

Et re sree Order your gauges at once and overceme 
Fi. 3. 











STAMPING & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. W 
La Crosse, Wis. 





















IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable or; 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly, 
reduced prices. Bes 
Engine—longest rec- 


















ord—etrongest guarantee. Choose your own 
Nocut in quality. bat a big cut in price 
rite for new cata- 


i - 
ior SFREE, postpald-ED. H, WI , Pres. 
ENGINE WoRrns 
1536 Oaipire’ Building. Pittsburg: Pa. 
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The Poultry | 





























Getting Ready for Business 


The shop-keeper orders out his 
goods, fills his shelves, and awaits 
business. This is the season when the 


poultry keeper also needs to fill his 


or her shelves with the articles likely 
to be needed during the hatching sea- 
son, that no time may be lost when 
customers, in the shape of chicks, be- 
gin to come. 

The louse question is always with 
us. If the hens have been kept free 


during the laying period, and 
good dusting when they 
there is little reason to 


from lice 
are given a 
begin to sit, 





fear lice. Mercurial ointment is the 
best treatment we find for lice on old 
birds The ointment can be bought 
from the druggist ready to use, and a 


can should always be on the shelf. This 


ointment will not answer its purpose 
if it merely daubed on the bird. It 
must be well rubbed in. A piece the 
size of a smal! pea should be rubbed 
about the vent, and if the lice are very 
bad, a piece of the same size under 
each wing, and well rubbed in. Salty 


hen's head is a 


cases. 


on top of the 
further aid for bad 

When the chicks come off, one part 
of mercurial ointment to two parts of 


grease 





white vaseline, or two parts of lard, 
should be used about the vent, and at 
the base of the wings in the tiniest of 
doses, and thoroly rubbed in. For the 


chick’s head and throat use the salty 
grease—this also in very quan- 
tities. By using it warm and applying 


small 


with a small paint brush; there is little 

danger of getting too much. 
Permanganate of potash kills germs 

that fall into the water. Keep a stock 








solution of permanganate of potash on 
the shelf This is terribly high now, 
but t amount used for chicks is 
small. Dissolve the crystals in a pint 
of boiled water, and add enough of this 
to the drinking water to turn the wa- 
ter a deep red. The water in the stock 
solution will only absorb so much of 
the permanganate. No matter if some 
of the crystals are undissolved at first, 
as e stock solution is used, fill up 
N’ yiled water; in time they will 
,ould also be on the shelf 
ck f 1 ble size for the in- 
) i brooder lamps, and a 

) x ‘ t of 1ick 





Growing Chicks 














A group of women poultry breeders 
were discussing the care of baby 
chic) One who was known as a ood 
hand h chick as talkin An 
interes t¢ listener—her husband—was 
oste! y buried his pa Pres 

vent > Where the nen 
e dis« £ ] Ss 

mi 2 a and poities 
got to nd it to the women 
t ) de i , } ‘ a 
iily l st learned that 
my wife makes more mon- 
ey out of her chickens than I do out of 
my cows is because she keeps an eye 
on the details. You'd think to hear her 
talk that the loss of a baby chick thru 
bowel trouble was as important as the 
foss of cow thru impaction She 


heads off being everlasting- 


trouble by 





ily on job.” 
A n women equally successful 
in rearing chicks may have a dozen 


different methods. This woman's hob- 











by is the bowels of the chick She 
wards off trout in the first place by 
keeping her chicks very warm for the 
first ten days. When she takes them 
from the incubator she has a basket 
lined with warm flannel, and padded 
vith an inch or more of warm chaff 
There is akways a warm hover for 
them to run to in the brooder; she 
never gives them the run of the ma 
chine until she knows they are “hover 
broke.” After the first hatch, she al 
ways puts one or two ot ie older 
chicks with a new hetch to teach them 

the way to the hover 
For the first ten days she feeds a 
ake made of one pint of corn 


johnny~< 
’ a? ’ 





teacupful of bran, two raw 

s (incvbator eggs that were infer 

‘), one teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
cup of cold water, baked for two hours 
B in addition to the above ineredi 
ents dds two aspoonfuls of ep 





WAL LACES’ 


making it slightly laxative. 
moistens this cake with milk and 
just what they will eat at one 
alternating with rolled oats. Af- 
first day a little sand or sharp 
mixed with the corn bread, also 
hareoal. Three Mason fruit 
jar lids filled with sand, bran and 
charcoal are kept in the brooder from 
the first, and the tered over 
them, to teach the chicks to eat them. 
She changes from the bread to grain 
gradually beginning at ten days. 
When she weans her chicks from the 
corn bread to chick grain, she coats 
the grain at first with olive oil, or 
any good cooking oil used for salads, 
to make sure that the bowels are kept 
loose while the chicks are adjusting 
themselves to their change of ration. 
Once they are established on a hard 
grain ration, she pays no more atten- 
tion to laxatives. Always she keeps 
them working, and gives them chopped 
onions, tops and all, or any green food 
she can get. 

This seems like fussy detail work to 
some men, but it is work without wor- 
ry, for by following this plan the lady 
in question is successful in growing 
her chicks without other than normal 
loss of weaklings and from accident 
The mash mixture recommended by 
the lowa State College, at Ames, could 
be used to bake bread if desired. This 
mixture is three pounds each of corn 
meal and oat meal, one-half pound 
each of bone meal and charcoal. Take 
eggs and water as in other recipe. In 
using eggs for chick bread, crush the 
shell finely and use shell and all. 

The ration that starts chicks off 
right will start ducks and turkeys off 
right. Ducks and geese both require 


som salts, 
She 
feeds 
meal, 

ter the 
grit is 
a little c 





oats scat 





more green food than chicks, but we 
believe chicks can use to advantage 


much more green food in the shape of 
onions, lettuce and clover than they 
are fed in the average ration 


Marking Baby Chicks 


A reader writes: 


“How do you mark baby chicks? 
How can you pedigree small lots of 
m- 
ezezes 


A chicken punch is the usual meth- 
marking, and if done promptly 
njury to the chick. There is 
leg band for marking baby 

clasp that catches the 
shoulder of ing Some people 
cut the web between two toes with the 
scissors. We like to give all the chicks 
of a mating the same mark. The time 
of punching determines the 


the hole. By marking 


od of 
does no 
also a 
chicks, al 


1e W 


size ol 


t hate! 





one set 


week, etc., there 


ing time, another ata 
is no trouble in telling the pen mark 
and the age. The quicker the toe is 













punched after the chick is hatched, 
the larger will be the hole 
To pedigree small lots of 
netting sacks, or loo re 
bags, in which to put the 
he last turning Sew the 
bag closely—loos st 
entangle the chicks 
hatch is conc lud d, punch 
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2% Leading Varieties--Safe delivery guar- 
gi? anteed. Postpaid. One of the largest and beet 


i hatcheries in U. 5. talog FREE. 
Es Miller Poultry Farm, Box Ww aster, Mo. 


Ze 2s FROM HIGH sc ORING BL AC K 
4 Langehane, £5.00 per 15 Prepatd 
Ww. J. MORGAN, - Seaton, Lllimete. 


T angubene H Ostertoes. 


YOORED Bic Bi ack 
Ss H ick. Lowa. 











v -— c : Blac k L angshan cockerels and ppllets 





0. Roe Bellevue. lowa 
ACK Langshan eggs frou rst prize 
 Wennsien tad Wome anne abecrs H. P 
Murray, lowa. 
pP' Rt bred Black Langshar cockerels, #83. 
J. P. Taylor, Kilbourne, lowa 


ANCONAS. 
_— Anconas Rea 
fA shOwe baby chicks, 
wonderful 


LPL LLL LLLP 


lustrated catak eae 
kings aad queen 








laying breed 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


PARAL PA DADA DAD 








Rocks 


J. A. BENSON, 


“EGGMORE STRAIN” 


Cockerels all sold 


Eggs for hatching 15 for $2.00; 30 for 63.56. Barred Piymout 
Descriptive catalog. 


Address 


South Fifth Ave. SHELDON, {A, 














LEGHORRS. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
per 100, #1.58 per 15. Baby chicks, $18.00 per 100. 
6. MN. WEST. Ankeny. Iowa 


200 egg strain, S C. W. Leg- 
Baby Chix Seine, pared puss paid, $15.00 


t 82.00 per 100. Catalog. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Ill. 








ERRIS’ heavy laying strain, Stngle Comb White 
Leghorn eggs for hatching, 96.50-100; $2.00-15 
Vv. H. Conner, Shell Rock. lowa. 





S C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain) 


- 100 5.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





Settings ¢2. #4, 


~ C. White Leghorn eggs for sale. 
K Hilisview strain. 


+ 96; range 88.00 per handred. 
Cc. W. Allen, Bethany, Mo. 





ABY CHICKS. Choice 8. C. W. Leghorns. Cir- 
culars free. Eggland Hatchery, Mt.Vernon, Ia. 


200 | heads; entire flock Eges 100, 
$12.00; 300, $18.00. rs. H. E. Woodward, 
Missouri. 





Premium stock 
37.00; 208, 
La Monte, 


Rose Comb W hite Leghorns. 








RS Brown Leg ee eggs for batching, “Farm 
Bange Stock”, ¢1.00 per setting of 15; @5.75 per 
100, prepatd. Miss E ‘Dale Squires, Cainesville, Mo., 
Harrison County. 








N RS. J. T. HUNTER—Breeder of Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns—eggs and stock in 

eggs, $7.50 per 100; $4.00 per 50; $2.00 per 15 
winter layers. Address: Albany, Me, R. R. 4. 





gms R. C. B. Leghorn eee. farm range, 

$1.5@ per 15; 85.00 per 60 00 per 100. Safe 
exrivel guaranteed. Mrs. Edw, ‘ot Delt. Saint Peter, 
Illinois 





15. $1.00. J. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


JENSON’S MAMMOTH WHITE | ROCKS 


The best tn 27 years breeding, pure whit 
mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs @1.50 o., — 
83.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $7.00 ber 100 Special p te 
prize winners, 63.00 per 15. JAMES JENSON 
& SONS, Newell, Lowa. 








ISHER’S B. KR. cockerels—Bradiey end 
Thompxon strain; extra choice birds: narroy 

and even barring, medium in color, yellow legs and 
beaks; price $3 each. Sges for hatching } 


erels. 15 eggs $1.50; 30, $3; 50, te Ka 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L. S. FISHER & S08, Eterwce a 





ARRED Plymouth Rock cockereis as iow as 9 
each, lots of 3. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxv e, le 





PURE, dred Bat Rock ees. 61.50 per 15, “Mn 
Lawrence Smith, Alexis, Ill. 





UFF Rocks, big, fine laying, prize winners = 
15, $1.50; 45, $4.00; 160, €8.00. Joseph Myen 


Murray, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. Parcel pest prepaid Wri 
J for descriptive circular. Grace Aspedon, Par 
ragut, lowa. 








Rock Baby chicks fror 











\ THITE eggs. extra 
fine large stock. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Cree; 
Lilinois. 
UFF Rock eggs, choice pen and range fleck. Fred 
Manny, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
get Rock eggs, $10 per 100. peg old chicks, 6 
per100. Farm range. Mrs. E. Nik en ager 


Iowa. 


UFF Rocks, pure bred cockerels, $3.00 each cue 
95.00, order quick. Mrs. G. Melaas, Ridgeway, 
lowa. Route 1. 


Lake View, 














Route 8, Sedalia, Missouri. 








\ C. WHITE Leghorn _ eggs—i00, $5.00; 

SS. B. strain. Mrs. Harvey McKemy, R. 5, Tren- Ware Rock eggs, standard bred, open range 

ton !Missoari Margaret Hunt, Clarksville, Lowa. 

PP pene Comb White Leghorns. Blue ribbon win- | ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, extra fine 
ners at six Missouri State F alrs, inelading 1918. | barred hens, weighing 8 to 9 Ibs., cockerets 10 and 

Eges $2.00 fifteen; 86.00 hundred. C - this out, as | 12 Ibs.; 15 eggs $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, 87.50. Satis: action 

advertisement may not appear again. . C. Keleher, | or money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lows. 





i aC. Ww. Leghora eges from flock headed by cock- 
S. eres — $50 per dozen. Price 66.00 per 100. 
Roy Mc’ Williams lowa. 


Grand Junction, 


E*s aGs—#1 50, 15; 100, $6.00, of the Yester! 
3. € 





uid strain 
( Leghorn; also dark 8. C. B. ‘Legt 10rn 


ol a Relabeck, lowa. 





QINGL E Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching— 
& extra heal gs Hock Kk on farm range—$5.00 per 
hundred. Mrs, A. 8. Judd, Paton, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





ee 


TAYLOR'S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 








Great win at Des Moines Coliseum show and Mar 
abeanttuen show proves thetr snpertor quality Legs 
from these grand bi rds pric ed reasonable; utility 
flock, #2.00 per 15. Write today for my large i : 









>. A. TAYLOR, 


bred 
2 doll 
I 





li. Myers, Laurel, Nebraska. R.1 





size, type 
artz stral 

Prepaid. 

Illinois. 


~~ c Buff Orpi On Cees; 
WO. right; excel t layers 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.50; 100, $10.00 
Bsumgar iner, Colchester, 


YOR SAI 
+ 
Goed laytr 


lowa 





Orpington cc 


Kaisand, Sea 








tuft Orp ngtons, 12 








eer from S. ¢ 2 50; 24 $2 
4 ' 
4 c.8 yn este Grove, lowa. 
on > White Orpt ngeton eggs for h g. 
nei Sidr llinoi 
8. « e 













~ C. Buff Orpington es Seann’d ‘hoice ato 
.. laying strain; 15, $2.50; 48, 36.00 
50, 84.00 x 


e7.00. Mrs. Minnie Te 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
| ABY CHICKS.—Barred Rock, 


Wyandottes (both combs), Reds 


eae 





Laced 


(stngie comb), 


Sliver 





Black Minorcas, 8S. C. White Leghorns, Mottled 
Anconas Caa ehip March i5th and every week 
after. Fine stock Catalog. Rhodes Hatchery, 
Box W. Dakota, illinois 
Tres LOUSE, §F: 

Rouen R mr - k 
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‘Disinfecting a Hen House 


A subscriber writes: 

*T have recently moved onto a new 
place. and learn that the former ten- 
ant’s chickens died of cholera. Will 
you please tell me what I should use 
to disinfect the hen house?” 

There are many good commercial 
preparations on the market for disin- 
fecting. Any of the tar preparations 
are good; also some of the sheep dips. 
If our correspondent wants to make 
his own disinfectant, he will find a 
solution made with cresol soap as a 
base to be very powerful and satisfac- 
tory 

To make the cresol soap, measure 
out in a four or five-gallon jar three 
and one-third quarts of raw linseed 
oil, then weigh out one pound and six 
ounces of commercial lye. Dissolve 
the lye in as little water as will com- 
plet tely dissolve it. Begin with half a 
pint, and add more if necessary. Let 
this stand for three hours, until the lye 
is completely dissolved and the solu- 
tion cold. Then add the cold lye solu- 
tion very slowly to the linseed oil, 
stirring constantly. Stir until the mix- 
ture is like soft soap. Before it has a 
chance to harden, add eight and one- 
half quarts of commercial cresol. This 
will make a clear, dark-brown liquid, 
which will mix in any proportion with 
water. For large quantities use a three 
per cent solution. For small amounts 
take two or three tablespoonfuls to a 
gallon of water. 

Before applying disinfectant of any 
kind, the house should be thoroly 
cleaned and swept. To be effective, 
the disinfectant must reach all parts 
of the house. 





Sprouting Oats 

A reader writes: 

“Kindly give- me instructions for 
making an oats sprouter at home.” 

If our, correspondent cares to send 
to the North Carolina experiment sta- 
tion. he can secure instructions as to 
how to make the sprouter used at hat 
station. This sprouter, which is simi- 
lar to others used at the experiment 
stations and elsewhere, is seven feet 
high and two feet square. The trays 
have a four-inch marginal board and a 
metal bottom, which is perforated to 
allow the excess of water to run out. 
The trays should not be close enough 
together to shade the back parts. 
Twelve inches is about right. Each 
tray holds about six quarts of oats. 
Place the oats for one tray in a bucket 
and cover with warm water. Let soak 
for twenty-four hours in a warm room, 
and then place on the rack, draining 
off any surplus water. Wet them 
thoroly once every twelve hours. In 
from eight to ten days the sprouts 
should be ready to feed. The roots 
should be white. If left too long, the 
oats become woody and the roots turn 
yellow and spoil. Keep the sprouter 
in a temperature of about 65 degrees 
—not less. 

We believe it is profitable to sprout 
oats for chickens, and that hens get 
more value out of the oats fed when 
they are sprouted. 





Muscovey Ducks 

A “poultry raiser” writes: 

“My father bought me a pair of Mus- 
covey ducks. How shail I tend them 
0 make a profit from them? Do they 
lay in the hen house, or do they steal 
away their nests? Do they lay every 
day? How many eggs does a duck 
lay? Are they anything like the White 
Pekin duck eggs? What shall I feed 
them, and at what time of day do they 
lay? Would it do to let Pekin ducks 
and Muscovey ducks in the same yard, 
or will the Muscovey ducks hurt the 
backs of the white ones?” 

Muscovey ducks have rather a bad 
reputation as to temper. If they are 
kept with the Pekins, the chances are 
there will be fighting. In the wild 
State, before pairing, the males fight 
desperately, doing great harm to each 
other The Muscovey is a larger bird 
than the Pekin, but will mate with the 
Peki n without damage to the duck. 

Ar ny duck is apt to lay its egg out 
if turned outdoors early in the morn- 
ing. Ducks should be confined until 
10 o'clock each day, when their laying 
is prabtically over. Treat Muscoveys 
as you would treat Pekins. Give them 
Plenty of water, but keep the floor of 
their roosting place dry. They need 





ground grain, green food and some ani- 
mal food in the shape of milk or beef 
scraps. Always have water before 
them when they eat. The chickens do 
best when ducks are not allowed to 
run with them. The number of eggs 
laid depends on the individual. From 
26 to 75 is the range, we ‘believe. The 
Muscovey does not lay as many eggs 
as the Indian Runner. Mix sand or 
grit in one feed every day, and keep 
grit before them; atso keep oyster 
shell before them. Clean the troughs 
after each meal, and keep their house 
clean. They do not need a warm house, 
but it must be dry and well ventilated. 
The profit in ducks comes from selling 
stock, or eggs for hatching. 





The Question of Ventilation 

“But why?” a beginner in poultry 
breeding asked, when told that hens 
should have at least four square feet 
of floor space per fowl if they were 
confined to the house? “Why? They 
are not so big as to need all that 


Bulletin No. 176, from Ames, Iowa, 
gives a comment on ventilation which 
answers this question: 

“The importance of ventilation in 
keeping the poultry house dry is not 
generally appreciated or understood. 
It has been found that an average hen 
breathes off over forty cubic feet of 
air per day, and that this air is prac- 
tically saturated with water at the 
temperature of the hen’s body. One 
hundred hens breathe from their lungs 
over one and one-half gallons of water 
per day, which is sufficient, if perfect- 
ly dry air were used for ventilating, 
to completely saturate the air in a 
pen 14x20 feet, every three-quarters of 
an hour, when the temperature is at 
the freezing point. 

“As the outside air usually contains 
half enough moisture in cold weather 
to saturate it, twice the amount of 
ventilation stated is required under 
practical conditions to prevent con- 
@ensation and consequent dampness. 
It is on this account that hens can 
not be closely confined to separate 
roosting compartments without disas- 
trous results from poultry diseases, 
such as colds, catarrh and roup.” 

If’ the house seems damp, provide 
more ventilation by removing a win- 
dow and inserting a frame covered 
with loose-meshed muslin or burlap. 





Using the Related Male 


Whether it is safe to use a male that 
is related to the flock is a question 
which comes up repeatedly. The an- 
swer is: That depends upon the male. 
In mating the ‘breeding pen, we want 
to put together the best birds we can 
afford to buy. This year the supply of 
good males is limited, and prices are 
high. The man who has a good male 
which he used successfully last year, 
is likely not to better himself by mak- 
ing a change; and may not do as well. 
If he can afford to get a better bird, 
he should do so. If he can not afford 
the better bird, he can safely risk the 
one he has for this season’s mating, if 
the bird is strongly vigorous and the 
hens as well, and, iurther, if there are 
no family defects which should not be 
intensified by in-breeding. No two 
birds with common defects should be 
mated. Put together the ‘best all- 
around birds, if it means taking a 
male that is related. 





The American Hen in War 


When the story of the war is writ- 
ten there should be a page reserved 
for the achievements of the American 
hen in the fateful year 1918. The hens 
set up a production record that wipes 
all earlier marks off the slate. There 
were 1,921,000,000 dozens of eggs laid 
during the year, which, reduced to fig- 
ures that are understandable, shows 
that the hens produced every day be- 
tween five and six eggs for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

The egg crop was 147,000,000 dozens 
larger than in 1914, and 226,000,000 
dozens larger than the average for the 
five-year period prior to the war. 

Toasts will be drunk to the American 
eagle, the praises of our heroes will be 
sung, and everything from posters 
down to corn, that helped win the war, 
will be given just credit. At such a 
time the great American hen should 
not be forgotten.—United Press. 
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Prepared Paints 
t Sapes lumberin your buildings is worth 


The giant world recon- 
struction program will keep its value 
up. Proper painting will preserve it, 
and is many times cheaper than new 


Insure proper painting by using the best 
prepared paint—a machine mixed combination 
of pure Linseed Oil, Carbonate of Lead, and 
Such paint assures uniformity 


of color and composition. 


is saved considerable time in mixing and that 
means money in your pocket as you'll pay 
only for his time and skill in applying the 
Also it saves time in application 
because it works best under the brush. 


Minnesota Paints 


Our own pure Minnesota Linseed’ Oil is used in 
These merit the reputation of 
the “Two Best Since 1870.” 
sota trademark, as shown herewith, 
As no one paint is adaptable for use on all surfaces we 


£*A special Minnesota Paint for every paint- 
able surface.”’ 


Write for our free book of painting information and 


the name of your nearest Minnesota paint dealer. He 
can give you valuable suggestions. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


Besides, the painter 





Be sure that the Minne- 
is on each can. 














1115 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNESOTA OIL MEAL is a concentrated and highly 


nutritive stock feed. 
feeding information. 





Write for valuable book of stock- 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum with which 
chicks are often infected when hatched. 
The germs multiply very rapidly and one 
infected chick may infect the entire 
brood. Prevention is the best method of 
combating the disease and should begin 
as goon as chicks are hatched. Intestinal 
antiseptics should be given to kill the 
germ. Mercuric Chloride is one of the 
most powerful remedies, but, being a 
rank poison, its use is not to be re- 
commended as long as there are safe, 
harmless remedies on the market that 
will do the work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
50c to the Walker Remedy A 3 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box oft their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful re- 
medy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Ia. 


Don't Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be _——< Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee—your money back if 
not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A 3, Waterloo, la. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Save the aA 7 Chick 


me OF BAB CKS,” and @ 
potas ne GERMOZONE are the best insurance 
against chick losses. ees formerly los! more =e 
half they hatched now raise better than 90 per cen 
To you who have pore, tried GERMOZONE, we wild 


sen book a 6, geste as above. You ° 
if sathened Se: 60 days’ tri al. We trust you. = 
Druggists and seed / Som sei. GERMOZONE, the 
best poultry remedy and preventive. For old an 
young.—bowel ck ci ae. roup, musty or soled 
nec! chicken sour 
ek chicks can't wail, De it gous 


etc. Siek ch 
GEO. H, LEE C0. Dost 432 Omaba, Neb. 














































Every Woman 


Knows 


that Royal Baking Powder makes 
delicious, appetizing food—unques- 
tionably wholesome. 








Some women, however, do not 
know that food made with cheaper 
baking powders, containing alum 
and phosphate compounds, is often 
inferior in taste and texture;—many 
of the highest food authorities have 
declared alum baking powders to be 
unwholesome and injurious. 











The safe and sure way is to use 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 


Leaves No Bitter Taste 
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Two Ways to Spell a Good 1 Thing 


Teacher: “Spell Dessert. 

Bobbie: “Is it where wl camels live ?” 
Teacher (severely): “Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner.” 
Bobbie: “Oh, I can spell that— 


ee ae 
J-E-LLO 

Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of dinner 
is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and sparkle— 
these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, C . Chocolate. 

Each ina separate package, and sold two for 25 cents at any gro- 
cer’s or any general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each tssue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 

















Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 30, 1919. 


The general thought running thru 
the lessons of the first quarter of the 
year is the guiding hand of God in the 
nation’s life. The lessons start in the 
land of Goshen, in eastern Egypt, and 
end in Palestine, the Promised Land, 
covering a period of something over 
a hundred years, from the birth of 
Moses to the death of Joshua, his suc- 


cessor. For some three hundred years 
after the settlement of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, they enjoyed pros- 
perity, under the shepherd kings. 
Later these kings were overthrown. 
The Israelites by this time were too 
numerous to be thrown out, and to 
control them they were made slaves, 
that their spirit might be broken by 
bondage. This did not reduce the pop- 
wiation, however, and the next method 
tried was that of reducing them in 
time to a race of women. Instructions 
were given that the boy babies were 
to be done away with quietly and se- 
cretly. This failed also. Then an 
order was issued to throw all the boy 
babies into the Nile. The mother of 
Moses, after managing to hide him for 
three months, made a basket of rushes 
and put him into it. The daughter of 
Pharaoh sees this strange cradle as 
she walks with her attendants on the 
banks of the Nile, and sends her hand- 
maid to fetch it. The little sister of 
Moses offered to find a nurse for the 
baby, and quite naturally went after 
their own mother. Moses is educated 
and brought up as one of the royal 
family of Egypt. When about forty 
years old, he takes the part of a He- 
brew and kills an Egyptian who is 
smiting him. Finding that he was not 
sustained by his own people, he flees 
into the peninsula of Sinai, where he 
marries the daughter of a priest of 
Midian, and spends forty years of his 
life as a shepherd. 

When Moses has been made ready 
for his work by forty years of life in 
the desert and association with his 
father-in-law, God speaks to him out 
of the burning bush and tells him of 
his commission as the deliverer of his 
people from slavery in Egypt, for 
which deliverance they were praying. 
Moses is unwilling to go, feeling that 
he is not equal to the task, but God 
promises to be with him and teach 
him what to say. (Lesson 2.) 

Moses went to Egypt with two mis- 
sions, to convince the children of Is- 
rael that God was the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe, and peculiarly the God 
of Israel, and that He would deliver 
them from the Egyptians; and to con- 
vince the Egyptians that He was the 
God of the whole earth, and that their 
own gods were no gods. He claimed 
the freedom of the Israelites on the 
ground that they were the servants of 
Jehovah. Pharaoh answered that he 
had never heard of Jehovah, and in- 
creased their burdens. Then followed 
the plagues, ending with the death of 
the first-born in every household, ex- 
cept those sprinkled with the blood of 
the passover, for which the Jews were 
given full instructions. (Lesson 3.) 

After the passover, while the Egyp- 
tians were still mourning their first- 
born, the children of Israel started on 
their journey out of Egypt. When they 
reached the Red Sea, they learned that 
Pharaoh was pursuing them, and there 
was great complaint. Moses bade them 
hold their peace, assuring them that 
the Lord would fight for them. He 
himself prayed, and the answer was 
that he should tell the children of 
Israel to go forward. We are told that 
Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea, and the children of Israel passed 
over dry-shod. When their enemies 
attempted to follow them across, the 
waters rushed back. As the Israelites 
looked back and saw the destruction 
that God had wrought upon their ene- 
mies, they gave voice to their grati- 
tude in song. (Lesson 4.) 





The children of Israel had just 
learned of Jehovah as their God, and 
could know Him better only by de- 
pending on themselves when that was 
possible, and when that was impos- 
sible, putting all their dependence on 
God. They had now been on their 
journey perhaps a month. Their sup- 
ply of food was exhausted. Things 
looked bad, and they rebelled, their 
thoughts running back to the fertile 
land of Egypt, with plenty of food. If 
these people are to learn to be Jeho- 
vah’s people, they must learn to trust 
Him, and for the present must trust 
His spokesman. So they are promised 
a supernatural supply of food, fur- 
nished in such a way as to test their 
faith. An assembly is called, and they 
are promised quail that evening, and 
manna every day, ‘but it must be gath- 
ered each morning except the Sabbath 
This gave them regular work every 
day. It was furnished in such a way 
as to teach them the folly of greed and 
hoarding, and they were compelled to 
observe the Sabbath. This manna was 
provided all thru their wandenings, and 
ceased only when they came to the 
Promised Land. (Lesson 5.) 

When Moses was called by the Lord 
to go back to Egypt and deliver his 
people, he left his wife and their two 
sons with his father-in-law. When 
Jethro heard about the exodus, he 
came with them to pay Moses a visit 
They talked over all that had hap- 
pened, and Jethro felt that Moses had 
been guided and directed of God, and 
he joined with Aaron and the elders 
in the formal ceremony of worship. 
The next day he stood ‘by while Moses 
heard the petitions and complaints of 
the people, which took up the whole 
day. He asked Moses why he tried to 
do it ali himself, and Moses answered 
that the people looked upon him as 
the repersentative of God, and expect- 
ed him to judge between them. Jethro 
advised Moses to distribute his work 
and thus avoid delays, while he himself 
attended to only the more important 
matters. Moses took this advice, and 
divided up the people, placing over 
them rulers of tens, of fifties, of hun- 
dreds, and of thousands. This is the 
general scheme followed by nations 
and armies today. This distribution of 
responsibility was a good thing both 
for Moses and for the children of Is- 
rael, and is just as good for us today 
(Lesson 6.) 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
knowledge of the true God. It was 
the special mission of the Jewish peo 
ple, from Abraham down, to testify 
to the true doctrine of the Divine Be- 
ing, to conserve and maintain the 
knowledge of the true God, and trans- 
mit it to all the world in all ages. The 
first table of the law, or decalog, 
therefore, deals exclusively with the 
relation of man to his God, the one 
true God, setting forth man’s right re- 
lations to Him. He is to come first; 
there shall be no other Gods; His 
name shall not be taken in vain, and 
a set time is provided for His worship 
—one day in seven. The second table 
deals with man’s relations to his fel- 
low-man. The fifth commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
is the connecting link between the 
two. The sixth recognizes the sacred- 
ness of human life. The seventh 
throws its safeguard around the per- 
son and the home. The eighth places 
its safeguard around property. The 
ninth throws its safeguard around hu- 
man character. The tenth aims at sin- 
ful desire, the desire to get something 
without giving adequate return. While 
these ten commandments were deliv- 
ered firts to the Jews, they are not 
Jewish, but apply to the whole human 
race. They are based on the two fun- 
damental facts of Christianity—the 
fatherhood of God and the brother 
hood of man. (Lesson 7.) 

The Ten Commandments had bee? 
given by the voice of God from Mount 
Sinai, and with them had been give? 
to Moses civil _ wr mmged applying the 
underlying principles of these coil 
mandments to the peculiar conditions 
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of the Jewish people. While Moses 
and Joshua were again in the mount, 
being gone some six weeks, the people 
Jost faith in the invisible God. They 
nad nothing to do, and their leaders 
were gone. To quiet them, Aaron made 
—or allowed to be made—a golden 
calf. When Moses came down from 
the mount, he called upon those who 
nad not joined in the false worship, to 
go thru the camp and put to death all 
who had been involved in the wretched 
business. This was done. Next day 
he called the congregation together, 
pointed out to them the great sin they 
had committed, and announced that he 
would appear before Jehovah and try 
to make atonement for them. He then 
pleaded with Jehovah, offering to bear 
the sin himself. They are forgiven, 
but Jehovah will no longer go before 
them, but will send a messenger in 
His place. (Lesson 8.) 

After a long and weary march, the 
children of Israel reached the district 
south of the Promised Land, and after- 
ward a part of it, and made a camp 
there. The point to be determined now 
is whether they had faith enough in 
Jehovah to go in and fight for the land 


which had been the home of their an- 
ecestors and had been promised to 
them. Twelve spies were sent out 
with instructions to find out all they 


could about the land and bring back 
specimens of the crops. Their reports 
all agree as to the facts, that it was a 
country where everything of the best 
was to be had in abundance. Ten of 
them say that the inhabitants of the 
land could never be conquered, while 
Joshua and Caleb insist that an attack 
should be made at once, and that the 
obstacles could all be overcome by the 
help of Jehovah. The people rebelled 
against Moses and Aaron, and, worse 
than that, against Jehovah. The only 
thing that remained to do was to let 
the old generation die off, and take 
time to grow a new nation, inured by 
hardships and conflicts, which would 
have the courage to conquer their heri- 
tage. And this is precisely what was 
done. (Lesson 9.) 

When the days of mourning for 
Moses are past, the children of Israel 
have a new leader in Joshua. His com- 
mission from Jehovah is to go in and 
possess the land, with the assurance 
that Jehovah is with him, and that no 
force can stand against him. The law 
is to be studied and obeyed. The im- 
portant thing was that Joshua should 
see clearly that his own strength and 
courage, and that of the people, de- 
pended on obedience to the new law 
delivered to Moses. They must real- 
ize their misison. The Israelites were 
to be the reformers of ‘the ages. What 
they needed was the conviction that 
they were doing the will of Jehovah, 
and that He was fighting their battles 
as tho they were His. Joshua issues 
orders to the people to be ready in 
three days to begin the march. The 
Christian church stands in these days 
for what Israel stood in its day. We 
all need to be “strong and very cour- 
ageous,” and “to observe to do accord- 
ing to” the law of Jehovah. (Lesson 
10.) 

Lesson 11 tells of six cities of refuge 
in different parts of the land, places 
where persons charged with man- 
slaughter could retire until they were 
tried. If found guilty of murder by the 
testimony of at least two witnesses, 
the culprit was delivered over to the 
“avenger of blood,” to be slain. If the 
killing was found to be accidental or 
unintentional, he was returned to the 
city of refuge until the death of the 
high priest. He could then return to 
his own home. This custom was copied 
by other nations, and these refuges 
did not entirely disappear until a reg- 
ular system of jurisprudence was 
worked out. 

Lesson 12, the last lesson of the 
quarter, deals with the renewal of the 
covenant between Jehovah and the 
children of Israel, and the farwell ad- 
dress of Joshua, now a very old man, 
to his people. He impresses upon them 
that they must serve Jehovah in sin- 
cerity, and put away all idolatry; that 
if they forsake Jehovah, He will turn 
against them and consume them. And 
the children of Israel promise that 
they will serve Jehovah and hearken 
to His voice. 





When the men come in from greas- 
ing the wagon or car, with their hands 
Covered with grease and dirt, have 
them rub their hands with a little cyl- 
Inder oil, then wipe the hands on an 
old cloth or newspaper which may be 
turned, and wash as usual. 











SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Hooty the Owl Gets Even 


Last week we told you about how the 
crows and jays teased Hooty the Owl 
when he wanted to sleep; for, you will re- 
member, he has to sleep in the daytime, 
for the sunshine blinds him. Now we will 
see how he gets even with Blacky the 
Crow and Sammy Jay tonight, when they 
are asleep and he is very wide awake. 

Away over on the other side of the 
Green Forest, Blacky the Crow croaked 
sleepily, as he tucked his head under his 
wing. Blacky was very tired, for he had 
had a very, very busy day. He had pulled 
up a whole row of Farmer Brown's young 
corn. Then he had had that whole hour 
of fun tormenting Hooty the Owl, when 
Hooty was so sleepy and blinded by the 
sunlight that he could do nothing but hiss 
and snap his bill. Blacky chuckled as he 
thought of it. Then he closed his eyes, 
and in two minutes was fast asleep. 

Now, someone else heard that chuckle, 
and chuckled in reply, but very softly. It 
was Hooty the Owl. His big, yellow eyes 
grew bigger and brighter, as he flew over 
the big pine where Blacky was sleeping. 
No one but Hooty the Owl could have seen 
the black rascal in his snug retreat. But 
Hooty saw him, for his eyes are made for 
seeing in the dark, 

Back and forth, as lightly as a feather, 
and as silently, Hooty sailed over the big 
pine until he was sure that Blacky was 
sound asleep. Then something happened. 
Oh my, yes, something certainly did hap- 
pen! Blacky the Crow was knocked off his 
perch and fell half way to the ground be- 
fore he could catch himself. 

“C-a-a-w, C-a-a-w, c-a-a-w!”’ screamed 
Blacky, in great fright. “Oh dear, oh 
dear! What was that?’ he cried. 

Blacky fluttered back up to his perch, 
bumping his head as he went, for it was 
so dark he couldn’t see. Hardly had he 
comfortably settled himself once more 
and begun to doze, when off he went just 
as before. He was so frightened that he 
didn’t know what to do, but, just as be- 
fore, he fluttered back up to his perch. 
Not the tiniest sound was to be heard. 
Blacky turned his head this way and he 
turned his head that way, and watched 
and listened and shivered and shook, but 
not a thing could he hear. Yet, just as 
soon as he closed his eyes, something 
pushed him off his perch and tumbled him 
down. At first he had thought that he 
had had a bad dream, but now he realized 
that something was coming out of the 
darkness and tormenting him. After a 
while he heard a voice from the top of 
the next tree. It was a very deep voice. 

“How do you like it, Blacky?’’ asked the 
voice. 

At first Blacky didn’t recognize it. Then 
all of a sudden it came to him that this 
was Hooty the Owl, and that Hooty the 
Owl was getting even for the teasing that 
Blacky had given him that morning. 

When Hooty had grown tired of teasing 
Blacky the Crow, he flew back and forth, 
back and forth, thru the Green Forest, 
until he found Sammy Jay. Then Hooty 
teased Sammy Jay, just as he had Blacky 
the Crow until he had frightened him al- 
most to death. And just as the first faint 
light of morning came stealing across the 
Green Meadows, Hooty the Owl flew to 
the thickest part of the Green Forest to 
settle down for the day. 

“My, but I have had a good time!” said 
Hooty the Owl, with a chuckle, ‘‘and now 
I guess I am even with Blacky the Crow 
and Sammy Jay.” 

(Next week’s story will tell about Hap- 
py Jack Squirrel’s stolen nuts.) 
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Spoiling Meat 

The following from C. T. Conklin, of 
the Ohio College of Agriculture, may be 
of interest to those who, because of the 
mild winter, are having difficulty with 
meat spoiling: , 

“Owing to ithe fact that several days 
are required before brine has an oppor- 
tunity to arrest bacterial action, meat 
cured according to the brine method has 
had, in many instances, at the prevailing 
temperatures, an opportunity to spoil. By 
looking over the meat at once, the spoiled 
pieces may be detected, removed, and the 
balance of the meat saved. In case the 
brine has become ropy, it should be boiled 
or new brine made. In such case the 
meat should be removed, thoroly cleansed 
and rinsed of the foul brine. In order to 
amd rinsed of the foul brine.” 

In order ‘to obtain quick action, the dry 
method is recommended by Mr. Conklin. 
Apply § pounds of salt, 2% pounds of 
sugar and 2 ounces of saltpeter per 100 
pounds of meat, by rubbing one-third of 
the ingredients in on the first day, ane- 
third on the fourth day, and one-third on 
the seventh day. Allow the bacon to re- 
main one and. one-half days for each 
pound in the piece, and the hams and 
shoulders ‘two days for each pound in the 
piece. 
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This floor paint 
stands rough and scuff 


NS tands it, because it’s made to stand it. Made of only 
ge the things that will stand it, and nothing else. 

It comes in eight practical purpose colors. 

One coat is enough on old painted floors. Two coats 
for new. You can put it on one day and use the floor 
the next. Its name is Hard Drying, because it dries 
hard and stays hard. 

Talk this Hard-Drying Floor Paint over with the 
Lowe dealer in your town. If none, let us know and 
we'll see there is one. 

Send for booklet called, “Floor Paint Lessons, Four 
in All—Two Being Rather Good.” 


Tke Lowe Brorhers compony 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston NewYork Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 


faints 
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Heats Entire 
Home With 
One Register! 


No more good, hard earned 
dollars going up the flues of 
stoves or grates while you and 
yess family sit and shiver. The 
illiamson PipelessFurnace— 
with one fire, one register—will heat your entire home perfectly 
at a big saving of fuel, time, labor and annoyance. Easy and in- 
expensive to install. No tearing up of floors and partitions. No 
warm air pipes or cold air duct to take up valuable space in 
basement. Also suitable for stores, halls, churches, schools, etc. 




















Large chunks of wood, ‘coke, soft coal 
or hard coal —The Williamson Pipeless 
Furnace burns them all with equal ease 
and efficiency. Cold air is automatically 
drawn down into the furnace and then 
sent back delightfully warmed to every room and 
hallway. Incidentally your root crops are pro- 
tected against freezing, but cellar is not heated to 
such an extent as to cause them to spoil. 


Coupon Brings Free Book 


For thirty years the makers of the Williamson 
Pipeless Furnace have been specializing exelusive- 
ly in the manufacture of heating apparatus. Clip 
the coupon and get the benefit of expert 
knowledge oe een problems. The Saf atone Re COUPON: TODAT 
book is free. It fully explains the matiy et ee ee ae 

ye : The Witt H Cc 
enna of the beds which are - i w. Sth Street, Cincinaar!, Ohio 
particularly its own. Sending for it may Without cost or obligation to me please send 
gave you many a dollar later 6a, 4 book describing the Williamson Pipeless Furnace. 





sa i Name..... 

The Williamson Heater Co. 4 

434 West 5th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of the 


Famous Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace i 
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| HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of wrtter will not be publishe 
i Homes Department, Wallace 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
t 1. Ad- 
s’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Not Merely a Laborer 


A group of farm women were dis- 
cussing the question of modern con- 
veniences for the farm home. One wo- 
man was not interested in a washing 
machine because her washing was so 
small that she could do it by hand eas- 
ier than to carry the water for the 
washing machine. Another would rath- 
er put the money into a piano lamp 
than into a washing machine. Another 
would not do without the washing ma- 
chine if she had to give up her bed 
and sleep on the floor. And so the 
discussion went, practically unanimous 
for the washing machine as a work- 
saver. Finally one woman said: 

“When I run my washing machine 
and my vacuum cleaner, I feel that I 
am not merely a laborer; I am a su- 
perintendent.’ 

Certainly we get more satisfaction 
from work when we feel that we are 
the head rather than the hands of the 


duty. Physical service is honorable 
and right; the bigger the man or wo- 
man, the more cheerfully they give 


service of any description, because 
they have the vision to see the need, 
and the head commands the hands to 
serve service is needed. The 
college-trained woman knows that her 
head needs all its training to get the 
best service from her hands. Find a 
woman who enjoys her work, and we 
will find a woman who is using her 
head—she is not merely a laborer, she 
is a superintendent. 

An article in the North American 
Review says of Louisa M. Alcott: “Her 
mother was by nature a noble and 
charming woman, by profession a 
household -drudge.” And again: “It 
was characteristic of this family that 
they never were conquered by their 
surroundings.” 

Many a noble, charming woman is 
“by profession a household drudge,” 
and the sooner a woman has the luxury 
of tools whieh help, thus raising her 
to the feeling in her own mind that 
she is “not merely a laborer, she is a 
superintendent,” the better for the 
country at large. An entire family 
may remain umeonquered by their sur- 
roundings, but one woman in a family 
who doesn’t care is quickly worsted. 


where 





The Question of a Budget 


Do you follow a budget system? 
What is your budget? A very attrac- 
tive lady put these questions to us as 
she took out a businesslike notebook 
and pencil to jot down our answer. 

Now this budget question is a per- 
sonal one. It is an outline of the use 
to be made of the family money. [t is 
quite possible that we don’t want the 
public to see our wheels go ’round; we 
gmay have a skeleton fn the form of a 
jet extravagance which we wish to 
keep in the closet. This being the 
case, are we going to answer the ques- 
tion honestly, or are we going to rack 
our brains to remensber what the agri- 
cultural college specifies as the proper 
apportionment of funds, and give that 
to the questioner? 

Practically every family has a dif- 
ferent standard of living. Education, 
tastes, occupations, and the personnel 
of the family have a vital influence on 
the standard of living; therefore on 
the budget. Unless my standard of 
living is the same as yours, how will 
the knowledge of my budget be of any 
service to you in apportioning your bud- 
get? By standard of living, I do not 
mean style of living, but those things 
which must come into my life or leave 
it barren indeed. 


Suppose we take A and B. A must 
have warmth and light in all the 
rooms. A’s children are going to 


school; they have night lessons to pre- 
pare; each works better in his or ber 
own room, while A reads aloud to Mrs. 
iA in the living-room. A's bill for fuel 
and light averages more than their 
share of the 15 per cent of the income 
which ts allotted by colleges for wages, 
fuel and light. B would likely sniff 


scornfully at A’s bill for coal and light, 
ang flourish bis much smaller bill; 








but B is a better “feeder” than A. He 
must have his bacon for breakfast, tho 
it soar to 75 cents per pound; he likes 
strawberries as soon as they are on 
the market; lettuce and radishes in 
February; tomatoes in May. B wants 
but one room lighted at a-_time; he 
wants the heat shut off in all the bed- 
rooms and the front of the house, but 
he must be fed on the best of the land, 
and leave enough in the pantry to feed 
an extra mouth or two. B’s food bill 
is likely to be as much over the 25 per 
cent allotted for food as A’s bill is 
over the allotment for fuel and light. 

A likes the elemental luxuries of 
good toilet soap, hand lotions, plenty 
of bath towels, daily change of socks, 
and three to six suits of underwear a 
week. B's skin isn’t tender; he ean 
wear a pair of socks and a suit of un- 
derwear a week. Any soap that cuts 
the dirt will do. 

And so it goes all along the line. 
The cost of shelter, of operating ex- 
penses, of food, clothes and the higher 
life, which includes recreation, church, 
charities and savings—all that minis- 
ters to mental and moral well-being— 
are bound to greatly vary. 

However, we are firm believers in 
the budget for the individual and for 
the family. When a family has deter- 
mined the apportionment of its money, 
it is safeguarded by holding to this ap- 
portionment. The needs should ‘be 
scheduled long enough in advance to 
be supplied with deliberation after a 
comparison of values. The misfit ar- 
ticle is as a rule the article that is 
bought without consideration, on the 
spur of the moment. The article that 
is expensive is the article ome buys and 
does not use. As Miss Richardson 
says: “The woman who longs to get 
where she won't have to count every 
penny will never have the longing sat- 
isfied till she makes every penny 
count.” 

We need a budget as a study in pro- 
portion. Take our income as a whole 
—what proportion should go for food, 
for shelter, for clothing, for amuse- 
ments, for household or operating ex- 
penses, for savings, ete.? We need a 
knowledge of values; we need good 
judgment in buying; we need to guard 
against small wastes, and to allow for 
recreation and readimg. When bare 
living takes so much of our day that 
we have no time for reading and rec- 
reation, then there is something wrong 
with our system of living—something 
so seriously wrong that we should bud- 
get our time and apportion a part of 
that which makes life worth living— 
an appreciation of the purpose and 
beauty of life. 


After Our Stamps 


Pirates of promotion are so keen to 
get Liberty bonds from our men that 
the government is taking steps to pro- 
tect the bond-holders. A new kink to 
us was a letter from a company for 
supplying credit to wives who might 
wish clothing or conveniences for the 
house which the husbands are not will- 
ing to buy. The letter is cleverly got- 
ten up; the women are assured that 
the transactions will be secret, and 
Thrift stamps will be aecepted in pay- 
ment. 

No woman need feel that she is spe- 





cially signaled out as an easy mark 
by the receipt of such a letter. They 
are being sent everywhere Thrift 


stamps are as good as money; vultures 
want our money. A major from over- 
seas said the other day, commenting 


on the rumor that the French over- 
charged our soldiers: “They don't 
know anything about taking money 


from Americans compared to what the 
pirates in America know, and prac- 
tice.” 

Tf we are willing te trade our Lib- 
erty bonds and Thrift stamps now for 
good or poor value, we are not back- 
ing up our country with our money. 





Grease on the bottom of a cooking 
pan which is to be put over the stove 
will make washing the biack off the 
bottom an easy task. 













































The leavening action of 













You Save when 























a batch of dough 
Calumet Baking Powder. Use a 
part of it in a baking for your evening 

meal. Put balance of dough in the ice box 
—for breakfast biscuits. Fine, flaky, tempt- 
ing biscuits that fairly “pop” with goodness. 





CALUMET & 
BAKING POWDER 


never begins until the baking is put into the oven 

to oven heat. There is no loss of strength in can or 
in dough. While you are saving minutes with Calumet you 
are saving money and materials too. 


buy it—You Save when 
you use it—You Save materials itis used with 


Reasonable in price. Certain in results. 3 
Stops bake-day failures. Most economical baking 
powder you can buy or use. Sold under a guaran- 

tee of Money-Back-If-You-Are-Not-Satisfied. 


Calumet contains only 
such ingredients as have 


been approved officially by Pa 
the U.S. Food Authorities. & 
Highest \ 
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| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly aad allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid 





and be sure and sign your name address. 
Address all orders to Patrary D=PakTMENT OF 
Watiaces’ Farwer, Des Motnues, lows. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 433—Ladies’ 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 


and Misses’Waist— 


dust measure. The waist has soft folds 





| 











or plaits whieh start at the corded shou)- 
der seams, and the fastening is at the left 


side front. The new eowl! collar fastens 
at the side. 

No. 9140—Child’s One-Piece Yoke Dress 
—Cut in sizes %, 1, 3 and 5 years. The 
dress cleses at center back, and is gath- 
ered at front and back to a beading that 
eonnects the yoke and dress. A band of 
insertion may be set im above the hem if 
desired. 

No. 9127—-Ladies” One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A deep shawl collar finishes 
the neck of this dress. A flat sash is 
wound around the figure to hold the full- 
ness in place. 

Gathered 
ind 








No. 8630—Ladies’ Two-Gored 
Skirt—Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 ; 

34 imches waist measure. The closing is 
over the left hip, and the skirt is gat! 

ered slightly all around the raised wais! 

line. The side extensions are bound wit! 
braid, and square pockets are stitched a 
the ends. 

No. $128—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 4 
and 42 inches bust measure. The waist 
has the side fronts in one with the sleeves. 
The two-piece skirt has smart, short pep- 
hums at the sides and is gathered at the 
slightly raised waist-line. 

The above patterns will be sent to 
address, by the Pattern Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of 10 cents 
for each. 


Model Orchards for Kansas—The Kaz 
sas State College and 
county agents of the state have arranged 
with forty farmers to plant model or- 
chards. These orchards will be one acre 
in size, and they will be managed accor®- 


Agricultural 


ing to directions given to the owners »Y 
the county agents. The plan is an at- 
tempt to demonstrate proper orchard 
management from the planting of (th 
trees to the gatherimg and sale of ‘he 
fruit. By means of these orchards it 
hoped to demonstrate to as many commu- 
nities correct orchard practice. The trees 
will be planted at the proper time and 
the right way. Then they will be prune? 
and trained so as to make them produce 
good-quality fruit. They will be sprayed 
to ward off insect and disease attacks, 
when the time comes, and attention wil! 
be given to harvesting and marketing the 
fruit. The work wilt be directed »y 
Harold Simonds, horticulturist of the ex- 
tension division, and by E. G. Kelly. ento- 
mologist of the station, 
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Nature's Way 
isthe WILLIS way — | 


Nature provided caves as a cool 
retreat for animals. Nature also 
provided for you, without any 
cost whatever, the most perfect refriger- 
ting system you can find—and the Willis 
Way brings Nature’s refrigerator up-to- 


=WILLIS 
icele@ss 
REFRIGERATOR 


The “Willis Way” re- 

res no ice—no up- 
keep. When you buy it 
your ex pense stops; 
nothing to break, give 
way or wear out. Abso- 
jutely guaranteed. 

LEARN ALL NOW 
Write for booklet No. 
13 and for the name of 
the Willis dealer in your 
territory. 


WILLIS MFG. CO. 
Galesburg, 
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U.S. Pat. OFF. 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Illustrated booklet 
free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. co. 


(CONSOLIDATE 


38 State Street ~ New York City 


YEE 2s 


Pumps that give most modern water supe 
ply for home and farm. Myers 
Cog Gear Pumps operate one-third 
easier and have Glass Valve Seats 
that cannot wear or corrode Myers 
Self-Oiling Power Pumps, Working 
Heads and Pumping Jacks run by 
any gasoline engine or motor. Myers 
Hydro-Pneumatic Pumps and Self- 
Oiling Electric House Pumps fur 
nish running water systems for 
buildings MyersSpray Pumps 
protect fruit and vege- 
tables + Also World oe 
famous MyersHayUn- # 
loading Tools and Door 
bangers Dealers every- 
where Ask yours. Attract- - 
ive booklets on request Be TE ene 
F, E. MYERS & BRO. 5: 
319 Fourth St. Ashland, O 
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“Regular Singing” 

Today in a certain town there is a 
large church with a paid choir, and a 
pipe organ. The boast of this church 
is their music. People go to church 
to hear the music, and congratulate 
themselves that the sermon is short. 

In this town there is another church 
—a small church, where the singing is 
done by the congregation, under the 
leadership of one of the members. Con- 
gregational singing can be an inspira- 
tion or a dampening influence on the 
best sermon ever preached. In this 
case the singing is an inspiration, be- 
cause the members have the old-fash- 
ioned religion and believe that the 
song service is praising God, and that 
it should be well done. 

A working woman went to the first 
church, where she heard beautiful mu- 
sic, and then she went to the second 
church, where she heard congregation- 
al singing. Unhesitatingly she put her 
letter in the second church. 

“I can’t share in that beautiful mu- 
sic,” she said. “It sounds pretty, but 
it doesn’t do me good. I can help in 
the regular singing. Give me regular 
singing in God’s home instead of 
music.” 

We tell this here because one of the 
complaints of country church members 
is their lack of good music. There is 
no excuse for a poor musical instru- 
ment in any one of our prosperous 
farming communities. The money can 
be raised to buy a good piano when- 
ever the women determine that it will 
be raised. We used to have “singings” 
where the people came together and 
practiced singing the Psalms and the 
hymns for the Sabbath; we can still 
have them. The secret of success in 
any organization is to get all the mem- 
bers working. When all the members 
work in the singing, we will have 
“regular singing” in all our congrega- 
tions that is an inspiration. “We should 
worry,” as the boys say, because we 
have no money to pay a choir to fur- 
nish us with music. 





‘Worn Out” 
A reader who subscribes 
“Worn Out” writes: 


“IT don’t Know what is the matter 
with me, but I feel worn out. I get 
up tired and go to bed tired; I don't 
like to look at myself in the glass, I 
am so yellow and haggard. I am 
ashamed to have my family know that 
I think I should see a doctor, and am 
afraid to go to a doctor for fear he will 
tell me there is something wrong. I 
trouble with my 
bowels for the past five years. I won- 
dered if constipation would cause the 
above symptoms. If so, is there some- 
thing I could eat which would cure it? 
I used to take pills and teas every 
night until I read that these were 
harmful. I would like to do some- 
thing.” 

Constipation is responsible for three- 
fourths or more of the diseases of 
women. It is always well to consult a 
doctor when one is out of condition, 
but regulation of the bowels will help 
the doctor. 

If every woman would take setting- 
up exercises the first thing in the 
morning, she would be in better condi- 
tion to face the day, and the skin, kid- 
neys and ‘bowels would function more 
freely. The first thing on coming down 
to the kitchen, drink from one to four 
glasses of hot water. With your break- 
fast take a large tablespoonful or more 
of bran, with sugar and cream, as a 
cereal. Eat also a dish of prunes, 
washed and soaked, but not cooked. At 
night take the same—one to two table- 
spoonfuls of bran and a dish of raw 
prunes. If the stomach is out of con- 
dition, it may be wise to put yourself 
on a milk diet, by drinking a glassful 


herself 


| of milk every half hour until a quart 


and a half have been taken, resting 
two hours, and then taking two quarts 
more in the same way. With every 
quart of milk, take two to four heap- 
ing dessert-spoonfuls of bran. Table 
bran can be bought at the grocer’s. 
Keep your bedroom windows open 
at night, bathe often, and we are sure 


| the above will make you feel several 


years younger and fresher. 





Prepare for the Ham and Bacon Show— 
Meat that is to be entered for the Ham 


and Bacon Show, at Ames, Iowa, in Feb- 


ruary, 1920, should be cured now. Five 


classes of meat will be judged, and cash 
prizes in each class awarded. 


4) That Sounds Good! 


—when the dinner bell means Sunshine 
Krispy Crackers—and milk—and jam! 


eMother has found something, that 
makes every meal taste 
good! Sunshine Krispy 
Crackers are nourishing. 
They have that freshly- 
baked flavor—and just 
hit the hungry spot! 
























eAsk for the 
BIG Family-Size 
Packape. 
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Roller Chain 


means no friction ~light draft 


Newest idea in grain elevators. Has special patented Roller Chain— 
positively no friction. Lightest draft elevator made. Special boat does 
away with overloading, Choking and all waste. Has only two sprocket 
wheels, one heavy shaft in elevator which cuns in babitted bearings. 
Log dump or jack furnished. Considered the most modern machine. 


MORTON ¢7:Ars CUP ELEVATOR 


With the “Morton” you can distri- 
buteyourgrain to all parts of the 
( i crib— there's no tinkering—no # 
aif trouble—no delays. The ‘More 
ton”? works always—will last 
years. Cups are big and strong. Carryand distribute , 
all grain with fess power. Install the “Morton” 
and get best results at reduced cost. 
Strongest-simplest-easiest running elevator made 
Capacity 2000 bu. per hour. For small cribs no 
cupola is required. Write quick for free cata- 
log, free crib plans and low prices, The sooner 
you get the details, the sooner you will realize § 
that you cannot get along without the’ ‘Morton. 
THE MORTON CO., MORTON, ILL., 15 Meyer Bik. 
Formerly The Meyer Corporation 
























































Highest quality— 


Suid Sy weizhe Roofing Products 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
Purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
sheet metal work. Keystone Copper Stee! Roofing Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable “‘Better Buildings” booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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McGrath’s* 
quick, easy, 
sure meth- ; ] 
od immedi- - > 
ately rids hogs of all worms. Keeps them in 
condition to fatten quickly. A practical, guar- 
anteed success—used by hog raisers, veterinarians and 
agricultural colleges—and only 6 cents a dose! 


BIG * HOG TREATING 


INSTRUMENTS & 
WORM CAPSULES 
A wonderful, sure remedy that reaches the right spot 
in proper dosage. One ca sule for hogs up to 100 Ibs 


Two for larger animals. imple as Cc. Money 


baek if not satisfied with results. We take all the risk. 
ORDER FROM™ 100 Big “B’’ Worm Capsules 
This Ad. only $5.0. Pig Gon Outfit for 
administering only $5.00. Both only $9.00. Sent 
with simple directions; charges prepaid. Remit by 
money order or check. Money back if you want i. 
COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. Write for particolare. 


J.T. McGRATH & SOR,215 Douglas St., Bloomington, fil. 
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ROWE’S TX OILER 
can’t get out of order, 
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one wasted. 


Puts o t on iteh— 
kills lice, cures mange. 
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WHITE SCOURS 
BLACKLEC 


Your Veterinarian can stamp 
them out with Cutter’s Anti-Calf 
Scour Serum and Cutter’s Germ 
Free Blackleg Filtrate and Aggressin, 
or Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. 

Ask him about them. If he 


hasn’t our literature, write to us for 
information on these products. 


The Cutter Laboratory 
Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 
i **The Laboratory That Knows How’’ 
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A Good Steer Ration 


An flowa correspondent writes: 


“I am feeding thirty-four head of | 


Feeding Questions 


{ 
| 
| 
} 


eattle, weighing ‘around 925 pounds, 
1,400 pounds of silage, 340 pounds of 
shelled corn, and 100 pounds of old 
process oil meal. The silage was made | 
from corn which would have gone 
forty bushels per acre. The shelled 
corn costs me $1.25 per bushel, and 
the oil meal $67 per ton. I have six or 
eight tons of clover hay, of which these 
cattle have all they want. My silage 
is limited, as I have left only about 
sixty tons. Is this ration well bal- 


I have plenty of good corn 
and oil meal. Can I improve the ration 
in any way? I am thinking of market- 
ing in late June.” 

Our correspondent is feeding a 
splendid ration, one which should be 
producing rapid yet relatively cheap 
gains. Since his silage ration is some- 
what limited, however, and since corn 
is relatively cheaper than fat cattle, 
and since the outlook of the fat cattle 
market is fairly strong, we advise him 
to gradually decrease his silage ration 
to about twenty-five pounds per steer 
daily and to increase his corn ration 
to about fifteen or eighteen pounds per 
steer daily. An average daily ration 
of this sort, in connection with three 
or four pounds of clover hay and three 
pounds of oil meal, should put the 
steers in splendid shape for market- 
ing in June. If our correspondent could 
continue to feed his present ration of 
forty-five pounds of silage, ten pounds 
of corn and three pounds of oil meal, 
he might get cheaper gains than on the 
ration we have suggested. But since 
his silage is limited and corn is rela- 
tively cheaper in price than cattle, and 
the outlook of the fat cattle market is 
fairly good, we believe that the thing 
for him to do will be to gradually shift 
over onto a ration of the type we have 


anced? 


| just described. 





Skim-Milk for Suckling Sows 

A South Dakota  corespondent 
writes: 

“Will you please tell me how much 
tankage it takes to equal one gallon 
of sweet skim-milk? I am feeding my 
brood sows a gallon of skim-milk daily. 
Is there any danger of skim-milk caus- 
ing young, sows to give too much or too 
rich milk to their pigs? Should I stop 
feeding my sows during the week or 
ten days preceding farrowing?” 

It may be roughly figured that a gal- 
lon of skim-milk has a feeding value 
equivalent to one pound of corn and 
one-half pound of tankage. During 
the week preceding farrowing and the 
week or ten days following farrowing, 
it might be just as well to hold the 
skim-milk ration of the average sow 
down to a couple of quarts. However, 
a week or ten days after farrowing, 
when the young pigs begin to demand 
a full milk ration, we would feed a 
gallon or so of skim-milk daily in con- 
nection with five or six pounds of corn, 
or whatever the sow demands. And it 
might be just as well to give in addi- 
tion one-fifth of a pound of tankage 
per sow daily. We would not antici- 
pate the skim-milk causing any trou- 
ble whatsoever after the first ten days 
following farrowing. In fact, an aver- 
age daily ration of a gallon of skim- 
milk, five or six pounds of corn, and 
one-fifth of a pound of tankage should 
prove ideal. 


Pure-Bred Colt Ration 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I have a purebred stallion colt, 
nine months old. What is the best feed 
to develop him? He is extra large and 
has a heavy bone, but is not fat. I am 
feeding oats and alfalfa hay. How 
much of these should I feed?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed this colt about ome~-hakf pound of 
alfalfa hay for each hundred pounds 
of live weight, together with what oth- 
er roughage the colt cares for in the 
shape of timothy hay, straw, or good 
mixed hay. Oats alone at the rate of 
about three-fourths of a peund for each 
hundred pounds of live weight makes 
an excellent growing feed. With prices 
as they now prevail, oats alone are 
probably as cheap a feed as there is. 
Ordinarily, however, a rather more 
economical grain ration is a mixture 
of five parts of corn, three parts of 
eats, two parts of bran and one part of 
of! meal. 
























system that requires no water storage 
tank, therefore never fouls or freezes. 
For convenience, satisfaction and econo- 
my, you can’t possibly select a better 
system than the 


stall a modern 
water supply and 
electric light sys. 
in your home 
“some day”, but why 
not make the installation 
now and begin to enjoy its 
many advantages at once? 


The Milwaukee is the reliable 
Direct from the Wel! 








WATER SYSTEM 


detailed information. 


Where desired, the Milwaukee Electric Light Plant can be linked right up to 
the water system, and both be operated with the same engine, which will aizo 
supply power for the feed grinder, washer, cream separator, churn, etc. 

There is a “Milwaukee” dealer in your locality who will gladly demonstrate 
and explain both systems—water and electricity. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 854 Third St, Milwaukee, Wis. § 


DIRECT FROM THE W FLt 





Write us for catalog and 
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FOR HOG HOUSES AND 
ALL FARM BUILDINGS 
‘The right wind 


ows for your farm buildi 


ng. Made of « Pp 

pe material—heavy galvanized steeh. Embody all the 

hew improvements that mean service and satisfaction. Pay for 
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over over in saving 
_—- rot out or rust out—cannot warp, shrink or swell. - fest 
a lifetime for satisfactory s 2 
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GIVE YOUR PIGS A GHANCE —_, 


‘NOW IN USE “F 
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strong, quiek wing. E vr hog 
; f © Sunshine W indows—give the pigs =f 
0. achance. Most popular—most satisfactery N { 
olete. Newhall. you can buy. Rust ond reheat. _— leak. ¥ ¥ 
eed no paint—no repairs. othi wear ous, , 
Worth 3 times as much as wooden windows—cost no more. = — ‘y' 
ce R E E To Ralsers--New Swine Record and 
Four Blue Prints of Modern rr 
Our gift to you—no strings attached. We'll 
send you absolutely free our Swine Record Sys- 
tem so that you can keep absolute track of your 
herd om Mf day. A wonderful to fany hog 
raiser. We'll also send you our portfolio of 4 com- 
Caw t prints for constructing modern, up-to- 
uate hog houses. Write today. eS 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON aS 
—. 415 Walnut St., Atlantic, lows } fs 
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AMERICAN 


The Everlasting Silo Prompt Shipment 
Built with eurved, hollow Flist 
Tile Blocks. Flint Tile cuts glass. 
Special construct- 

not te 


fon. Absolutely guaranteeed 
blow down. No expense of upkeep. 
cement or wood. Zheu- 


Lower Prices Now 02 20% 2nd save money, Specie! 
“ : low prices for immediate shipment. 
Be ng hee, Restate, Se et fe ae 
at office nearest to you. 
W. W. COATES COMPANY 
St. Louis Sioux 
Oklahoma City 


Write Dept. L5, 
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es of t railroads. No 
where you are located, we can supply 
needs quickly and at big savines. 

full confidence of a square deal. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Seven-Day Test and the 
Yearly Semi-Official 


Illinois Bulletin No. 215, just re- 
jeased, is of considerable interest to 
Holstein breeders. There are a num- 


ber statistical tables dealing with 
the reliability of the different Holstein 
tests. The most interesting, however, 
is the table based on the record of 
some 1,295 Holstein cows, which had 
been given both the seven-day and the 
annual semi-official test. As Holstein 
breeders know, the seven-day test is 
not altogether satisfactory as an indi- 
eation of what a cow will produce in 
her year’s work. Nevertheless, the 
data collected by the Illinois station on 
these 1,295 cows indicate that there is 
a very considerable correlation be- 
tween the seven-day test and the year- 
ly test. A cow which produces seven 
to nine pounds of butter-fat in a seven- 
day test may produce as high as 475 
pounds in a yearly test, or as low as 
251 pounds, ‘but the probabilities are 
that she will produce right around 325 
pounds. 

The probabilities are that a cow pro- 
ducing from 9 to 11 pounds on a seven- 
day test will produce around 400 
pounds in a yearly test; the 12-pound 
n-day tester, 480 pounds; the 16- 
pound seven-day tester, 520 pounds; 


seve 


the 18-pound seven-day tester, 570 
pounds; the 20-pound seven-day tester, 
640 pounds; the 22-pound ,seven-day 


tester, 740 pounds; the 24-pound seven- 
day tester, 800 pounds; the 26-pound 
seven-day tester, 900 pounds. 

There are plenty of exceptions, how- 
ever, to the probabilities. For instance, 
one 12-pound seven-day tester pro- 
duced as high as 700 pounds, whereas 
one 28-pound seven-day tester pro- 
duced as low as 550 pounds. Doubt- 
less, a man might have ‘bought this 
cow with a 12-pound seven-day record 
for less than $500, whereas the cow 
with the 28-pound record might have 
cost over $1,000. Ordinarily, however, 
the seven-day test gives a very fair in 
dication of what a cow will do during 
the year. Our Holstein readers will 
find it worth while to send to the Ili- 
nois station, at Urbana, for Bulletin 
No. 215. 





Propaganda for the Cow 


The most brief and perhaps the most 
accurate way of stating the cause of 
trouble in the dairy business is to say 
that butter is still considered a luxury 
and milk a beverage. In hard times, a 
luxury is omitted, and the consump- 
tion of a beverage is similarly cut 
down or eliminated. 

To put milk and butter on the same 
; as bread and beefsteak will be 
enough progress while the pres- 
ent irregular method of fixing the 








prices of farm products is followed, 
but it will be infinitely better than to 
leave them in the same class with 
“Juico” or “Phizzo” or some other 
euphoniously titled compound of fizz 
and flavor, as rivals for the public 
f { 

With goods of far less value than 


ie dairyman is backing, the Pacific 


coast citrus fruit and raisin growers 
have created a demand that has stead- 
ily absorbed an increasing production 
at a good price. An advertising cam- 
paign along the usual commercial lines 


paid these farmers beyond any 





A beginning has been made in a small 
Way by the National Dairy Council. 
Good results have been seen. But the 
milk producer must not be content to 
let the matter rest. Continuous propa- 
ganda will be required. 

The efforts of the Dairy Council 
have been hailed as a marvelous suc- 
cess by men connected with farming, 
but it can hardly be doubted but that 
the total percentage of consumers in- 
fuenced so far has been very small. 
Certainly the milk prices and butter 
Prices in relation to the cost of other 
Staple commodities have not shown 
aly marked reaction. 

If the dairy business is to become 
ot t must become to hold its own, 
we 


dairyman must begin to consider 





Propaganda as much of his business as 
Milking. Almost always it will be a 


specialized function. He will delegate 
certain farmers’ organizations to build 
his publicity bureau, and will aid by 
contributions; but it will be up to him 
to see that it is done. 

Production is a vital point; trans- 
portation is important; distribution 
and its share of the receipts is a big 
factor—but none of these will matter 
greatly unless the ultimate market is 
satisfactory. And the ultimate market 
will never be satisfactory until the 
consumer begins ‘to appreciate the 
value of milk products as a food and 
as a Vitality builder. 

The consumer will not appreciate 
this until he is told. The State or the 
National Dairy Council, the Dairymen’s 
Association, the Farmers’ League of 
whatever sort—these are the instru- 
ments tou se in promulgating dairy 
publicity matter. And the time to be- 
gin doing it is now. 


Raising Dairy Heifers 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“Would it pay me to buy good heifer 
calves from good milk cows at three 
or four days of age, at six dollars each, 
when I have little or no milk to feed 
them?” 

By using calf meal, a little skim- 
milk and a judicious mixture of grains, 
our cerrespondent might be able to 
raise these calves all right. However, 
unless they are from. exceptionally 
200d ancestry, we doubt very much if 
it is worth while to go tto the bother. 
Generally speaking, it costs more to 
raise the average calf in the corn belt 
than she is worth as a mature milk 
cow. 

As the result of an investigatéon in 
New York state, they found that on 
the average dairy farm, the dairy heif- 
er, during the first year of her life, 
consumes an average of 400 pounds of 
whole milk, 3,000 pounds of skim-milk, 
400 pounds of grain, one-half ton of 
hay, one-half ton of silage, an acre of 
pasture, and one-half ton of bedding. 
During the second year of her life, 
she consumes 400 pounds of grain, one 
ton of hay, one ton of silage, two to 
three acres of pasture, and one ton of 
bedding. 

That man is justified in raising heif- 
er calves who has calves of exception- 
al ancestry, or who has exceptionally 
cheap feed. 


The Growth of Dairying in 
Argentina 


Argentina should eventually be a 
dairyman’s paradise. The climate is 
mild, and relatively cheap alfalfa pas- 
ture is available for the greater part 
of the year. Not only are the natural 
conditions exceptionally favorable, but 
Argentina is really closer to the great 
markets of the world than the corn 
belt of the United States. Rosario, 
which holds the same position in Ar- 
gentina that Chicago does in the Uni- 
ted States, is on the river Plata, which 
flows into the ocean, and the freight 
rates from Rosarfo to New York or 
Liverpool, previous to the war, were 
just about the same as from Chicago 
to New York. 


“Since the beginning of the war, Ar- | 
exports of butter have in- |! 


gentine 
creased by 283 per cent, cheese by 900 
per cent, and casein by 166 per cent.” 
This is a quotation from the February 
27th issue of the Commerce Report of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Not much of the Argentine but- 
ter came into the United States; but in 
1917 the United States took just about 
90 per cent of the exports of Argentine 
cheese. 





Canadian Dairying 


Dairying in Canada has made little 
advance in the last few years, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the dominion 
bureau of statistics. Slight increases 
in production in both butter and cheese 
are noted. One interesting feature is 
the decrease of the total number of 
cheese factories and creameries from 
3,513 in 1915 to 3,418 in 1917. This 
decrease did not affect production ad- 
versely, as the figures show. 


















































Sil Owners in this 
Neighborhood Find 
that an INDIANA SILO 
| ete Will More Than 
i Eee Pay Forltself 
Te) meee every year itis used” 
: —_ J PaulLong, CenterburgQ 
































UY an Indiana Silo now and 
next winter it will pay for 
itself and you will havea nice profit in your bank besides. The 


INBIANA 


will double the value of your silage crop; double the number of cattle you 
can feed from the same acreage; increase the quantity of the milk and 
cream you get; put more pounds on your beef cattle. And think of the 
prices those things bring today! 

Sixty Thousand Indiana Silos are now in use—many more than any 
other make—and the reason is that large purchasing power and long expe- 
rience enable us to give more value for every dollar invested. Ask Indiana 
Silo owners. You needn’t pay for an Indiana until it pays for itself. 


Write for our easy payment plan and descriptive booklet. 


NDIAN 





TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor 


"Ts TRACTOR and one man do the work of two men and four horses. Fuel at 





$250 goes as far as $700 worth of horse feed. Uses the horse implements you al- 

ready have without expensive hitches. Saves time t taking care of horses. 

Replaces horses at all kinds of farm work on any size farm. i 
one large horse. That’s why it really replaces horses, and reall 
farmer. It’s atractor that will plow, harrow, drag, drill, cultivate, mow and pull a 
binder. Gives you all the power you want but wastes none, Increases acreage you can 
cultivate and the acres you can devote to saleable crops. 


Write for the folder that tells what it will do on your farm. 
THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 


830 Union Building. . Anderson, Indiana 830 Indiana Building. . Des Moin 
830 Silo Building ... Kansas City, Mo. 830 Live Stock Exch. . Ft. Worth, 


Weighs no more than 
saves money for the 
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ion Silos have World- 
pints nay tealy moe, Be feetaren. fue BLED 
tible silo. The perfect silo—the == ymedern Proceas. making them 
silo uu e bsolu proof. t it. 
Blue Prints tell you all about it. Ne aint sone poaiied cnsilaae. 
Will not rot, swell, crack, —— Sockling no twisting, can't coils ce 
coll: blow over or waste ensil- ‘ f against wind folds silo rigid. 
age. Absolutely the greatest dis- aeLO PLAN DIN SOLID CON 
covery ever made in its line. Pro- SEW OUNDATION, end guaren 
Guced by the greatest silo’ engine OS Ssree Zoi oxslincd ta car "Blas Prats 
see makes ones a! Ask for them now, 
arms toe on : 510 SPECIAL OFFER NOW 
. A Champion Silos at present prices are best 
{nvestment a larmer can make---positively 
rm os o cm compared to other things he buys 
Hy or sells. Our prices right n are e 
lowest they will be this year. Buy now 
ind save money. A _ special offer on your if 
own silo, Better offer if you get two or 
neighbors to buy with you. 
Ht Western Silo Co. 
1051 tth St., Des Meines towa 
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»Save Money on these- 


You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and hand-saw. No scaffolding needed. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huttig Silos and Self-Feeders 


Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos 

are unsurpassed for durability and economy. FOR HOGS 

Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to 

have do without. 
Wri i 

FREE BOOK iif caratee grt tom Prices 

best for the least money—see our line before ordering. 


ip. HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
= 307 Independence Road, Kansas City, Mo. 4 
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| Heres What Makes 
Cultivation 
An Easy Job 
|g 


Shovels § 
instantly 


a <<: ave a respond to & 
SAL guidance of your 
feet, because of 


ANESVI 
. = 


HE Janesville Floating Arches 

are hung by pendulums from @ 

the top barandswing from side 
to side with a pendulum move- & 
ment. You widen or narrow the & 
gangs in the row with your feet. Or § 
lock them at any width desired. The 
shovels naturally followthe rows, but you 
can shift.them to either side so quickly # 
and so easily that you can hoe every i 
hill without stopping the team. 


The wheels turn slightly when you & 
shift thegangs. Thisisabig advantage 
on side-hill work. Your own weight on & 

the seat acts like a lever and turns the @ 
wheels just enough to take the down-hill & 
creep out of side-hill plowing. The entire kg 
machine is light, compact, flexible; no i 
oiling is needed except in wheel boxes, & 


Send for the 
Janesville Book 


It fully illustrates and describes the Janes- 
ile Single- and Two-Row Floating Arch 

Cultivators; gives 
you every point of 
these remarkable 
machines. It also 
tells you about the 
complete line of 
Janesville tools: 
tractor plows, 
horse plows, 
our famous Auger- 
Twist Moldboard, 
disc and lever har- 
rows,cornandcot- § 
ton planters, list- 
ers, shovel and 
disk cultivators, 
weeders, seeders. & 
Also cotton tools. 


Write for the book and 
mention the you 
Gre interested in 


Janesville 8-row Cultivator 
Bas bloating and all 
the big features of the sin- 
row 4 light, 








be 2 


Write for = Farm Ditcher, i, Terracer 
Al ay sayy i 

-st ble—R 1 
levers or cogs to get oat a nen Na hes > 




















Boys’ Corner‘ 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; w plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


Plant a Corn Breeding Plot 


It is easier to experiment with the 
breeding of corn than anything else I 
know of. Personally, I think it is lots 
of fun. Just think, if you can only dis- 
cover a strain of corn which will yield 
only three bushels per acre more than 
the strain commonly grown in your 
neighborhood. Seed corn which will 
increase the yield three bushels per 
acre is actually worth $15 a bushel 
more than ordinary seed corn. Of 
course, the big things in growing corn 
are rich ground, early May planting, 
clean cultivation, and plenty of rain 
in July and August, with frost holding 
off until after October 1st. But after 
you have done all you can to make 
your ground rich, and to give your 
corn the best kind of care, you realize 
that it is really important to have corn 
of good breeding. 

Last year I compared in a breeding 
plot, corn of over a hundred different 
kinds. The soil was not very rich, and 
the hot winds in August did the corn a 
lot of damage. Some of the varieties 
yielded at the rate of four or five bush- 
els per acre. However, others under 
exactly the same conditions yielded at 
the rate of over fifty bushels per acre. 
One of the best kinds was the Iowa 203 
strain of Reid's Yellow Dent, as grown 
by the station at Ames. 

Nearly every farmer in your neigh- 
borhood has his pet strain of corn. 
Doubtless the man who gets the best 
yield in the average year thinks that 
he has the best strain. But perhaps 
his high yields are due to his rich 
land or his ability as a good farmer, 
rather than to the corn itself. Let me 
suggest that you get enough corn to 
plant a couple of rows thru your regu- 
lar corn field, from every farmer in 
your neighborhood. Unless your fath- 
er makes a specialty of pure seed, he 
probably will not offer any objection 
to your planting two rows each of ten 
or twenty different strains of corn on 
one side of the corn field. To have a 
check against these different kinds, 




















you ought to have separating them two - 


rows of your regulation variety which 
you are planting in the main field. 

Now, to make this kind of experi- 
ment a success, you must label every- 
thing carefully, and must have num- 
ered stakes put at the end of the rows 
so that you can tell where each kind 
is. The interesting time comes next 
fall, when you harvest out each of 
these other kinds in comparison with 
your home variety. Perhaps you will 
find that some of your neighbors are 
growing a kind which is far better 
than your home sort. It will be worth 
big money to your father to find it out. 
But before discarding his home sort, 
perhaps he had better repeat the test 
another year to make certain. 

If you already have a variety with 
which you are well satisfied, let me 
suggest that you start a special corn 
breeding plot, either at one side of the 
big corn field or in the garden. Pick 
out forty or fifty good looking ears 
and shell off half, planting each row 
with seed from one ear. If you are 
careful you can do the planting with a 
planter, but it is generally more satis- 
factory to do it by hand. As the dif- 
ferent rows grow, you will notice a lot 
of interesting differences. By the mid- 
die of June, Row No. 12 may be two 
or three inches higher than any other 
row in the field. You may notice in 
Row No. 3 that there are a number of 
plants with striped leaves. But the 


really important time, of course, is in | 


the fall, when you find out which row 
yielded the most. You can then go 
back to your remnant ears and next 
year you can plant in your plot only 
your very best yielding ears. By keep- 
ing ear-to-row breeding work up year 
after year, some corn breeders claim 
to have increased the yielding power 
of their corn by ten bushels per acre. 
A very fascinating kind of corn 
breeding is cross breeding. A practi- 
cal way to do this is to go thru your 
regular corn field just as the corn is 


thept My Motor Young by By using jos ial Oil” 


ordinary oil will wear out the finest motor ever made. If oil hasn't hig 
lubricating power to resist excessive heat, friction and wear, these d 
structive forces will eat the vitals out of any engine, causing constan 
breakage, repair bills and loss of service. 


“Learned my lesson with the first car i had. I’m convinced now th 


“T’ve run this car four seasons now on 





Keeps -Your: Motor: Young 
(A weight for Every Car) 


Winter or summer, Fords or Pack- 








or more of 
French Auto Oil) 
}et a time and! 
| save from 20% | 
| to 28%. 





ards—there’s a weight of French Auto 
Oil which will keep your car constantly 
in the best running condition. 

You can increase the exchange value 
of your car by using French Auto Oil— 
it’s cheapest per mile. 


For Sale By 


FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 


(There ts one in your town.) 
Why not buy from him? 


Buy 5 gallons 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


For Your FORD 


T is easily and quickly installed and the vast im- 
provement will be immediately apparent in greater 
power, the smooth, velvety acceleration and the gas 
saving. Atwater Kent Ignition is so mechanically 
simple and unfailing in performance as to make pos- 
sible the highest operating efficiency. 
1. Eliminates fussy vibrating coils from dash 
2. Same hot spark at cranking as at full speed 


3. Saves gasoline 
4. Reduces gear shifting and motor stalling 





TTT Gk 


it 


fever 


ae 


UM Uli WT 


§. Facilitates starting 
6. Speed and power cecereited by throttle alone 


Figg ns LA 


There is an Atwater Kent System to fit 
your Ford or any other make of car. 
Secure better results from your tractor 
as well by replacing the magneto with 
Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition. 
Please name make and model of car or 
tractor when requesting literature. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. WORKS ¢ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See your dealer or write to 
4955 Stenton Avenue 
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They wear like tron— 


HONORBILT 
SCHOCL SATDES 


Ask your dealer for 
Mayer Shoes. Look for 
the trade-mark on sole. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, 











BIG MONEY 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


M* free book will amaze you. See the big 
noney that is being made by those I 
y famous system of horse breaking 


and [ ng! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 
ag horses can be picked wp for asong. 
By e-hods you can quickly transform them into 
gent ng workers and re-sell them at a big profit. 
You ulso earm fat fees breaking colts and training 


horses for others, 


W it ! oe tegen postage prepaid. No obli- 
rite! ion. A postcard brings it. Write today. 


Prot. JESSE seear, 53A Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FEED iota HOGS 


























STANDARD HOG REGULATOR 


Keeps the system im prime eondition for 
speedy gains. Savea feed. Promotes health. 
Time tried for thirty years. 

It isa 100% tonic and regulator, based on 
Government Ann A Contains no filler. 

If your dealer can’t supply you we will ship 
Girect 100 Tbs., — for 75 hogs for 2 months, 
Prepaid for $12, Our new book on 
live stock now + Re mailed free. 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 57, Omaha, Neb. 
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coming up and hoe out Stites a hun- 
dred hills. Plant in their place corn 
of different varieties. When the corn 
begins to tassel, pull out all the tas- 
sels of these other varieties, so that 
their ears will be pollinated with the 
pollen of your regular variety. Save 
the best ears for seed. The fun with 
this method of breeding comes the fol- 
lowing year when you try out the dif- 
ferent crosses. Sometimes you find a 
cross better than either parent. Some- 
times they are worse than either par- 
ent. The problem for you is to find 
some variety which nicks with your 
home variety to produce a yield de- 
cidedly heavier than your home va- 
riety. 

At the Connecticut station they have 
been working with the inbreeding of 
corn, a type of breeding which takes 
far more patience than most of us 
have. In July they ‘tie bags over the 
tassels before any pollen falls, and 
also over the ears before they can be 
fertilized. Then they take pains to 
see that each ear is fertilized by pollen 
from the same stalk. Inbred corn pro- 
duced in this way ordinarily yields 
only one-third to one-half as much as 
ordinary corn. The plants are very 
weak, and must be watched with the 
greatest care. At the Connecticut sta- 
tion they have thbred corn generation 
after generation for twelve years. Is 
this foolishness? Is the time thrown 
away? The Connecticut people think 
not, for by breeding two inbred strains 
together, the product at once has even 
more vigor than ordinary corn. For 
instance, an inbred strain yielding at 
the rate of twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, bred to another inbred strain 
yielding at the rate of thirty-five bush- 
els per acre, has produced in Connecti- 
cut close to a hundred bushels under 
conditions where the original variety 
produced only eighty bushels. 

Our prosperity in this section of the 
eountry depends more on corn than 
on almost anything else. Therefore, 
we must learn all we can about corn. 
Learn how it appreciates manure. 
Learn how to test the seed. Learn 
how to set the planter to get a perfect 
stand, how to cultivate to kil the 
weeds without hurting the corn. Learn 
everything you can about corn. But if 
you get into it, you will find that one 
of ‘the most interesting points of all is 
the breeding of corn. In fact, it is in 
the breeding of corn that the most 
marked advances will be made during 
the next twenty years. 





Sweet Clover Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes : 

“Several years ago I sowed sweet 
clover on part of my field and red clo- 
ver on the rest, and while I got a good 
stand of red clover I failed to get a 
stand of sweet clover. However, I 
didn’t use scarified seed. I would like 
to know if it is just as easy to get a 
stand of sweet clover as it is of red 
clover. Would you sow timothy with 
sweet clover? What kind of sweet clo- 
ver is best? How much would you use 
per acre? Is it as good for the soil as 
red clover?” 

On soil rich in lime it is probably 
just as easy or easier to get a stand of 
sweet clover as red clover, provided 
searified seed is used. On soils which 
are rather poor in lime, red clover 
seems to be fully as reliable as sweet 
clover, and possibly more so. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent try ten or 
twelve pounds of scarified white bi- 
ennial sweet clover seed per acre. On 
soil which is fairly rich in lime, sweet 
clover will return to the soil consider- 
ably more fertility than red clover. We 
very much doubt the advisability of 
sowing timothy with sweet clover un- 
less the land is to be kept down for 
several years and later used as pas- 
ture. 


Longevity of Velvet-Weed Seed 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“How long will velvet-weed seed lie 
in the ground and still grow?” 

The seed of velvet-weed or butter- 
print is exceedingly long-lived. We 
have known of farmers who have put 
land infested with butter-print down 
to pasture and have left it in pasture 
for twenty years, and yet when they 
put the land in corn again there were 
still enough viable seed in the ground 
to furnish a considerable number of 
young velvet weeds. Just how long 
velvet-weed seeds will live in the soil 
we do not know, but unquestionably 
they will live a very long time. 





DISSTON 


SAWS 


AND. TOOLS 


Most Carpenters Use 


HE Disston Hand Saw undoubtedly 
does enjoy a wider demand—a faster- 
growing demand than any other saw 


in the world. 


nd not without reason—for the Disston 
has all the factors that makea saw right— 
finest Disston crucible steel, rightly set 
teeth, balance,a handle that fits the hand. 
When you need a hand saw, you want a good 
one—one that will saw even and true. 

Get a Disston—you'll agree with millions 
that there is no saw like the Disston—ex- 
cept another Disston. Whatever kind of 

a saw you need Disston makes it, and 


makes it right. 


All good dealers have Diss- 


ton Saws — c 


ready for your selection. 
a Disston & Sons 
d 


* Anevien' 


Philadelphia, 


Canadian Works: Toroate, Canada 




















CHEAPER THAN A WHIP 
axe BETTER FOR YOUR HORSES 


chafed neck or shoulders can’t earn 
Whipping only increases 
You can 
ns he oak a es ee 
Equip your fafthful animal with Tapatco— 
The pad made with our 


NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT | 


(Found Only on Pads Made by Us.) 


my of wire staple with felt catia 
and prevents 
ae g off, even though fabric is weake 
Life of Pg fs thus mae 
greatest im 


ives hook a firmer hold 


ened by jlong —— 
terially lengthened. This is the 
provement since we invented the book. 
STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
Filled with our Special Compesite Stuffing 

are better than other kinds, They are soft, 
springy, absorbent and serve as a guarantee 
against bruised, galled and chafed shoulders. 
Ask your dealer for T: Booklet. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 


Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 


A horse with bruised, —"y and 


prevent such injuries 
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Endorsed by Agricu eee 
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Kovar, New Quack Grass ae 


times the work of ordinary 
"A ett face 4S New 
heel disc. 


rts, County 
con aedeatnes tata ure plants. 
3 2." and 4 eections for horses Any 


rite for complete Infarmatisn and prices ROW. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Patentee end Snie Mancfacturer of the Korar New Quack Grass Bestroms 
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Buy This Mixer 
or YOUR Farm 


Mixer on your place 












to do the many small, Get Copy | 
of Gur | 

Book 
Tells | 
farm, you have a About 
SHELDON | 


Farm Concrete Mixer 
feeding floors, f 
You can at sorewns ing ¢ fence 
A Sheldon Mixer will work with 1 man or 10 
work equal to $300 kind—yet cost only 
uch, Eos cites pulley; tilting 
ever. F 























For Our FREE 
MIXER BOOK 












GALLOWAY'S 
NEW MASTERPIECE 





———— 








AN ENGINE SENSATION 


Gives seven actual horse power for the price of 
six. Portable or stationary. Valves-in-head. 
Extra heavy counter-balanced 
rt standardized and ir tor 
re, k troke, pavy weight. 
extre cos! eapplies blue bot spark—needs 
=F Direct fromFactory 
actory 

















10,000 Miles 
Guaranteed and 
No Punctures 


} After ten years test by thou- 
eands of car users, Brictson 
Pneumatic Tires havesolved 
ipneumatic tire problem, 

yriding,absolutelyproof 
against punctures, blow- 
outs,ruts,rim cut, kidding. 

y oll, . In ehort trow 

4) proot. Written 10,000 mile guar- 

antec. Some go 16 to 20, ‘ 
y} TRY EM AT OUR EXPENSE 


Trial’ plan ever 
Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 99-39 














It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone-Shape 
grinders are the correct principle ee 
in Feed Mill construction. They ;\ 
mean larger grinding surface 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, L i 

Desire express my appreci tion | 


= 
ef the ng -isets trouble-proof 
Rowaher. Have eds No. 4 ten yeare| 


| Pepsin. IW. Wack, dancbebors, 0. | a 
10 sizes; 2 to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. 














AYoite my CM Glliwmaldiits 


And Address 


and I'll send you FREE of 
charge and without any obligation 
on your part, a big sample box of 
my wonderful healing compound—the 
best thing you ever used for horses’ 
= Sore Shou rs, Sore Necks, Collar Boils, 
pa Hoofs, Scratches, Sore Teats on Cows, 
ounds or Lascerations of any kind. This 
Sample WOOL 
FREE ‘scx; CORONA Fx 
will enable to we its merits. 
CORONA WOOL FAT is penetrat- 
ing and soothin, 
or blister and quickly 
ut jeaving a scar, Sen 
for free sample box today. 
C. G. PHILLIPS, President 
The Corona Mfg. Co. 
25 Corone Btock, Kenton, Ohio 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





o in the reconstruction per 
-and in order to meet 


be “up 





must and doing.” 


any line of 


the duty of every man, in 
business or profession of consequence, 
be he a banker, manufacturer, mer- 
chant, doctor, lawyer, or a politician, 
to acquire, if not in a thoro manner, at 
least a sufficient knowledge of agri- 
culture to meet situations pertaining 
thereto generally in an intelligent man- 
ner. It is not only their duty to them- 
selves and their business, but to the 
general welfare of the business world, 
and it has become an absolute neces- 
sity, for in the past decade agriculture 
has asserted itself strongly enough to 
demand it. 

Some of the reasons why extreme 
caution and deep thought should be 
exercised by our farmers now and dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction from 
war to pre-war standards, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that, even with the 
war on in full force thruout the year, 
and its enormous demands on our food 
supply, the nation’s granaries, elevat- 
ors, cold storage plants and terminal 
warehouses have a_ great’ surplus 
stored. Federal reports show that 
holdings of meat in refrigerators are 
65 to 85 per cent higher than in 1914, 
while the United States Department of 
Agriculture reported recently an in- 
crease of 287,000 cattle, 1,260,000 sheep 
and 4,600,000 hogs over year. 

The government has a guaranteed 
price on wheat for the 1919 crop of 
$2.26 per bushel, and yet the Chicago 
board of trade is quoted as stating: 
“In Argentina, wheat is. selling at 
$1.28%, and Canada and Australia are 
ready to undercut us a dollar. Corn 
in Chicago is $1.36%4, and in Buenos 
Aires 57% cents. Oats in Chicago are 
68% cents, and 37 cents abroad.” 


last 


By giving you these reasons for ex- | 


ercising caution, I do not wish to leave 
the impression that it is advisable for 
farmers to retrench in their farming 
operations and to curtail their produc- 
tion. Quite the contrary. They must 
redouble their efforts for increased 
production, and be economical and sys- 
tematic. The surplus of farm products 
and live stock is only a temporary 
condition, and will not remain so; 
there will always be a demand, and 
with the resumption of shipping there 
will be a market for all that we can 
raise, but at a reduced price. At any 
rate, the movement is on to generally 
reduce the cost of living, the cost of 
production of essentials and non-es- 
sentials; in fact, it means a return to 
a pre-war basis in all lines. No doubt 
it will be felt by the farmer first. 

I was mainly inspired to the extent 


of this communication thru the ob- 
servance of and interest in the agri- 
cultural operations of a close friend 


and valued client. At the time of his 
entrance into agriculture, he person- 
ally owned 430 acres, to which he add- 
ed by purchase. With the large estate 
of which he was manager, this placed 
him in absolute control of about 5,200 
acres of land. Being from col- 
lege, and only twenty-six years of age, 
and placed in charge of a new under- 
taking of such vast proportions, there 
was not little speculation as to what 
the outcome would eventually be. 

Seven or eight months after assum- 
ing his, duties, he let the contract for 
the tiling of 1,000 acres. That was 
about the starting point of the major 
improvements, and since that time he 
has had all of the land tiled in the 
same thoro manner, completing same 
in the spring of 1917. 

In 1914 he employed the services of 
an advanced student-in the department 
of agriculture of the University of Illi- 
nois, to assist his tenants in their per- 
plexities, to analyze the soils, and to 
assist in the careful selection of seeds 
to obtain purity, proper germination, 
ete. In fact, he has spared no efforts 
or expense in bringing his land up 
from an exhausted condition to a high 
state of cultivation. 

I might add that what seemed to 
some as an extravagant and injudicious 
expenditure of money at time, was in 
fact capital most wisely invested, as 
shown by the lucrative returns re- 
ceived therefrom, and those who con- 
tended that he was squandering mon- 
ey are either already converted or are 


fresh 











SURE DEATH to 
HOG-WORMS" 


OR MONEY: REFUNDED 
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You can now rid your hogs of every single worm—large and 
small—and make every worm infested hog healthy, vigorous and in 
condition to take on weight at a very rapid rate. 


The day of uncertain worm remedies has passed and gone for- 
ever. The scientific way and the only sure way is to treat each hog 
separately with the original and only worm capsule that has been 
used and recommended for many months by Agricultural Colleges, 
Farm Advisers and leading hog raisers in every part of the 
United States. 



















Bonnetts BigB 


WorM Capsules 











Are the ones referred to in an article in the Breeders Gazette in which it speaks of 
the great popularity of this treatment. There are imitations. If you want sure and 
quick results, get the genuine Bonnett's “Big B” Special Formula Worm Capsules, 
which stand in a class which has not been equaled. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


Mr. L.O. BURGETT of Oquawka, I1l., writes; Mr. W. G. COLE of Bloomington, IIl., writes: 
“The Pig Gan, Speculum and ‘Big B’ Capsules | “] have used your ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules on my 
eey 7 ee —¥ I got ~ yd peg y 90 | hogs for several months and havenever found 

ead of fall pigs a going over, and tosay that I am Boal 
pleased only half expresses it. I shut them off | *8ything that equals them. It fs the one pract 
feed for 12 bours and they sure did pass the worms | C4! way of ridding hogs of worms, as each hog 
the next day. All the worms were dead. I have | sure to get the proper dose. which is not true th 
been raising hogs al! my life and never saw any- | old way when the remedy is mixed with the fee 
thing equal to this method of getting rid of worms. |I can recommend Bonnett's ‘Big B’ Worm Cap- 
Enclosed you wil! find my check for ¢25, for which | gules to all stock raisers who want the best rem 
please send me 500 more ‘Big B’ Worm Capeules."’ | edy for the purpose.” 


One 5c capsule to each hog up to 75 pounds. Larger ones require two 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s “Big B” Worm Capsules and Pig Gun Outfit are sold with the under- 
standing that we promptly refund full purchase price if not satisfied. 


Bonnett's Special Pig Gun and Speculum Outfit will last a lifetime. Price.......$7.50 
Ranment 6 tee © Weten Camnuien, 00 1G inks. 55 cccins cc ccancsccccaccosessovecscasece $5.00 
All charges prepaid. Order today. Send check, money order or currency 


J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist, 217 Main St., BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 














Labor 









A Necessity for Every Modern Fam 





Saving 
& 
Time f Plan now to eliminate the back breaking, time 
Ss . \ wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. stall a 
aving gx grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 


time of the year when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is money saved—money earned. 










Included in our complete line farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 
—— 
“i OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 
8 
an When buying an elevator {or any 
14 farm work you can’t beat the (tta 
L wa. We manufacture the largest 


and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar 
ket. If in the market, write for our 
full description catalog, Dept. M 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 
Ottawa, lilinois Council! Bluffs, lows 


— 















Nothing makes little pigs thrive as nice, warm, dry, sunshiny pens during 
the cold winter and chilly spring days. . Don’t lose money trying to 
raise pigs in damp, chilly, unsanitary hog houses. Install 

® ° and your pigs will be hea! this 

O K Sun-Lite Windows 227s 

; MO. into profitable pork. 

O K Sun-Lite windows are easily installed 

on old or new hog houses. Galvanised iron 

me, four-inch flashing. Absolutely wa- SS A 

tertight. Rot, fire and rust-proef. Glass : Rik 

held firmly in place. Protected by heavy % 
wire screen. Last a lifetime. Need no re- 
Permit proper ventilation without 

hts. 

FREE Nine complete plans and speci- 
: fications ¢ m a hog houses 
sent upon uest. Your er sells O K 
Products. “ not, be will order for you. 









Scene on the Dan O'Hara Farm, Will Crevter, owned. 










Phillip Bernard Co. 


'2004Bae) NUt UX CITY; IOWA 
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fast becoming converts to his new re- 








Having lived here practically all of 
gy life, and having spent seventeen 
rs thereof in my present business, 
Jam not only thoroly acquainted with 
the lands, but with the farmers and 
+» financial condition as well in this 
unity, and I know whereof I 
















spea! vhen I say to you that the 
Jands which are under the control of 
my friend were not capable of produc- 
ing more than 25 to 30 bushels of corn, 
48 to 20 bushels of wheat, and 30 to 35 
pushels of oats per acre, when he took 
char and the seasons had to be very 
dece and nature very indulgent to 
do tnat. 

In 1918, these same lands produced 

60 to 65 bushels of corn, -35 to 45 bush- | 
nd els of wheat, and 60 to 8@ bushels of 
in ats, not to say anything of the boun- 
tiful yields of alfalfa, sweet ciover and 
other things that were unknown to 
or- ¢hese lands prior to his control. X 
og The lands had almost outlived their 
en usefulness, and the tenants thereon— 
most of whom were received as a her- 
es, itage by the new manager—were al- 
he most in the same condition—in debt, 
discouraged, in fact disgusted and 
realy to quit. ‘Today they are free 
= from debt, have a working surplus, and 
ride into town in their automobiles, 
with that comfortable look and secure 
feeling that a few years ago had no 
abode with them. If they have pros- 
pered, the landlord has done equally 
well or better. 
In addition to this, my friend has 
erected an elevator on his land, served 
by an electric railroad, which is mod- 
ern to the minutest detail. In faet, I 
think it is one of the best plants in 
the state. It was started in the spring 
of 1916, and was in a position to han- 
die the small grain crop of that year; 
+ of but was not entirely completed in its 
and geveral departments until the fall of 
les, 1918 It has a storage capacity of 

30,000 bushels of ear corn, 15,000 bush- 


els of oats, and an additional bin room 





for wheat, ete., of 40,000 bushels. It 
is electrically equipped thruout. 
: In a recent conversation with my 
actl friend, | referred to the reconstruction 
ye period and its probable effect on the 
feed futire welfare of this country. His 
en solution of the farmer’s problem was 
stated as follows: 

: “By thoro drainage, rotation of 
crops, analysis of soils, the growing 
of sweet clover, red clover and alfalfa 

der- by approved methods, using pure seed, 
Ihave increased the yield of my land 

$7.50 far beyond my fondest expectations. I 

55.00 am going to redouble my efforts, and 


y by the time that prices again become 
formal, my land will have a sufficient- 








ILL, fy increased yield to meet the differ- 
~ onal ence in present and normal prices.” 
ee This is keeping pace with the times 
and with changing conditions. We 
aril have responded bravely and benefi- 
tently in every way to the call for the 
time Testoration of peace. Let us accord- 
alla ingly respond intelligently toward its 
the Preservation. Let us not neglect our 
Time duty. Let us prepare to meet all con- 
earned. tingencies and improve every oppor- 
farm tunity, in order that we may enjoy the 
the Peace to come, which has been paid 
for so dearly with both blood and trea- 
ATOR sure, and let us hand this grand old 
—=> country of ours down to posterity un- 
r any tarnished. 
Otta- W. F. SCHAFER. 
argest Logan County, HMlinois. 
Portable 
mar- 
yur 
. Temporary Pasture 





A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“What is the surest plan to get an 
oid, worn-out pasture into some good 
@ass, say about May 10th or 15th? I 
Want pasture for my hogs and cattle, 
aad want the quickest thing I can get.” 

Since our correspondent is in such a 

y for pasture, about the only thing 
te can do is to disk up this worn-out 
Pasture as thoroly as possible, and put 
Mon each acre about two bushels of 
Sats, three pounds of rape seed, and 
Sx pounds of scarified sweet clover 
Sed, and possibly a few pounds of 

thy. The oats, provided they are 
Seded in late March or early April, 
My come on fast enough to give some 
Pasture in late May. The rape will be 
fady to furmish some pasture by early 
due. The sweet clover will not 
&Qount to much until late summer and 
In order to get the best results 
® of a pasture of this kind, it is nec- 
¥, to pasture with some judgment. 
fat eeest that the oats be pastured 
ey enous to keep them from 
beading ou 
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\ , ] E have taken this space to make 
you a sensible statement about 
MoorMan’s Hog Powder. It has a tre- 

mendous Sale all over the United States and 

has built its sale as the result of direct, money- 
making benefit to hog raisers. Still it is nota 
wonder worker. 


What Is It? 
Let Us Try to Tell You 


MoorMan’s Hog Powder is a simple 
mixture of minerals and well-known, non- 
poisonous drugs, so proportioned as to best 
suit the health requirements of the hog. 


NAY 
SSN 


DS 


It supplies the minerals necessary to 
the development of the hog. It contains the 
mild sodas and charcoal which are a great aid 
to the digestion during the heavy feeding sea- 
son, an go for purifying the blood, the sul- 
phate of iron necessary for building red cor- 
puscles in the blood, and the bone phosphate 
necessary for building the bone. 


» 


MoorMan’s Hog Worm 
oo, which is furnished 
with each shipment, should be 
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Hog Powder 


A Sensible Statement for Sensible Men 
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used to expel any worms that may exist in the 
animal previous to the use of MoorMan’s Hog 
Powder. This article is safe, and is a sure 
remover of worms, freeing the animal’s system 
of these destructive and dangeroys pests, and 
putting it in prime order to produce the best 
results from the use of MoorMan’s Hog Pow- 
der as a conditioner. 


Price Reasonable 


You can at last secure the’ preparation 
that your hogs need at such a reasonable price 
that you can afford to use it freely. MoorMan’s 
Hog Powder is sold at a much lower price than 
you would expect, considering the almost uni- 
versally satisfactory results achieved byits users. 


Moor Man’s Service 


MoorMan’s resident representatives 
are more than mere salesmen. They are care- 
fully selected and trained to serve you in the 
best possible way in connection with any 
MoorMan’s product. Give our representative 
of your county a few moments of your time 
when he calls. It will pay you. 


If there is not a MoorMan’s repre- 
sentative ig your locality, write us, Dept.C . 


ufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Stockmen’s Supplies 


Distributing Pointa: Indianapolis,Ind. Nashville, Tenn. St. Joseph, Mo. Denver, Colo. 
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The Practical Collar 
Spe ccusssncces fee 
. Best of All 
Horse Collars 


Best because they always fit any horse 
perfectly and cannot cause boils, galls, scalds or sweeny, 
but always keep the horse’s neck and shoulders well and 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted to Fit Any Horse, Fat or Thin 


Four sets of holes in the bands at the top fit over pegs in the 
collar cap, making four sizes im each collar—no freak, merely the 
stamdard collar vastly improved. 

They always fit snug. sweat pads 
another quick as ing the ordimary collar. 


Patented. : 
collars of the same grade. Money back if you are not sat 
eupply you we will. Write for full description and prices. 


John C. Nichols Co. 


385 Erie St., 





Change from one horse to fit 
Sold by dealers at the prices of ordinary 

isfied. If your dealer cannot 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Makers of the Famous Master-Brand Harneas—America’s Best 


You 


Crt 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 
7 styl 


which 


nutes. 
SOLD DIRECT TO @ 
THE FARMER. 


PAY 
Plans 


es, also Ib 
you money, free. Write for it today, 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 289 MORTON, HLL. 
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FREE 


y To Land 
/ Owners 


p pH latest edition of Ropp’s 
// New Calculator will prove 
ij valuable to you every da 
in the year—it is filled wit 
information that farmers 
need —tells how to figure 
anything you wantto know 
— how to measure land — capacity of 
cribs and bins, hay stacks, etc. We 
will also send our latest catalog of 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


—the fence that has become so pop- 
ular with farmers everywhere be- 
cause it lasts longest, looks best 
and always stands tight and trim. 
When you buy fencing be sure to 


Look For The 
Square Deal Lock 


This lock grips the heavy, 
one-piece stay wires to the strong, 
sturdy, wavy strand wires ‘n such a 
manner that they cannot lip. The 
heavy stay wires preven bagging 
and sagging. If yom want a fence 
that you will always be proud of, 
insist on SQUARE. DE AL FENCE, 


Send for FREE BOOKS Today 
i 77 i | 63 
Keystone Sue S 

Wire Compa 


963 industrial t. 
Peoria, lil. 
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Matson Fence Anchor 


Do you have trouble with 
crawling under woven wire fence? If 
so, send $10.00 for set of forms, direc- 
tions, etc., to make my Fence Anchor 
for less than one cent each, that will 
outlast three sets of posts. 





1 
hogs 


In making a new fence, save half of 
the posts and have a better fence. 


Bank of Monroe. 


MONROE, NEBR, 


Reference: 


F, A. MATSON, 





























Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 























CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. vePt.29¢ MUNCIE, INDIA anal 











t ceenee Wrodey fence catalog you ever 

ae 4 it today. See the money you 

wire, wete. ‘Don’ t buy until 
mei) styles. Samples to test 


Tun Susu SEEELGUEEE Gotan ors Cleveland, Ohio 
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LAPLANT-CHOATE MFG.CO 





FIR LUMBER 


Send your bill for our money saving prices. 
LANSDOWN, Box 909.N, Everett, Wash. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
§ shipped direct from mills to you. 








Better Schools Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For a number of years Iowa has 
prided herself upon her very low rate 
of illiteracy and her excellent public 
school system. Within the past two 
or three years, however, some things 
have arisen which are discounting very 
heavily our pride in these educational 
matters. 

One of these discounting things was 
the questionnaires that were required 
to be filled out by every young man 
between 18 and 31 years. No statistics 
are available as to the number of these 
young men who were unable to read 
or write, but those who were active in 
filling out the questionnaires tell us 
the percentage is inconceivably large. 
The deficiency was greater among the 
country boys than it was among those 
of the towns and cities. The fact must 
not be overlooked that these boys and 
young men are the farmers and citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Another thing emphasizing tremen- 
dously the need of better education, 
and showing the deficiencies of the old 
system, is the federal income tax re- 
turns which nearly every farmer is 
called upon to make out. Very few 
farmers are able to make these re- 
turns without help, and the account- 
ing system on the average Iowa farm 
is shown to be very deficient. 

The educational committee of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation has held 
two meetings recently, at which they 
have thoroly discussed the seriousness 
of the situation, and considered means 
of bettering it. The conclusions are 
expressed under four brief heads, as 
follows: 

First—That legislation be urged that 
will make it easier to organize consol- 
idated schools. 

Second—That a substantial 
be granted to all consolidated schools 
hs high schools that will meet cer- 
tain specific and rigid local require- 
ments. 

Third—That the Iowa State College 
should hold each winter a _ three- 
months short course, open to all young 
men in the state, without regard to en- 
trance requirements, and that other 
schools be urged to provide the same 
course where feasible. 

Fourth—That the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department provide one-week 
short-course schools with farm busi- 
ness methods and farm accounting as 


subsidy 


leading topics, along with other sub- 
jects. 

The third and fourth recommenda- 
tions are merely palliative. We are 
more concerned with the first and 
second, which are remedial. The con- 


solidated schol has been doing a splen- 
did work in every part of lowa where 
it has been established and given a 
thoro trial. They have brought with 
them better class of teachers and sys- 
tematic graded work, and their supe- 
riority over the one-room rural school 
seems to be undisputed. 


The opposition to the consolidated 
school centers in increased cost of 
maintenance and in transportation 


The cost of maintenance, however, will 
bear a careful analysis. It is not so 
much what a thing costs as what it is 
worth. The experience of consolidated 
school districts is that the attendance 
is more than double that at the old 
one-room school prior to the effecting 
of the consolidation. The average 
daily attendance usually increases 
from around 60 per cent of the enroll- 
ment to above 90 per cent. The school 
year is lengthened from seven or eight 
months to nine months, so that when 
these factors are taken into account, 
the actual cost per pupil per day, in- 
cluding transportation, is less than in 
the one-room district school 
Transportation is the principal diffi- 
culty which most school boards experi- 
ence in consolidated school work. How- 
ever, in district which have been 
tablished for several years, this diffi- 
culty becomes less with each year. It 
takes no longer for the child to be 
taken five or six miles in an enclosed 
school hack than it does for him to walk 
two miles. 
the child is also conserved, while, with 
competent drivers, which the law re- 
quires, he is in a better moral environ- 
ment. The experience of parents in- 
dicates that there is an advantage in 
having the child ride to school, in that 
he is not so tired on his return, and 
is worth more at the home chores than 
where he walks. So that transporta- 
tion does not seem to be 8Q,much of 
a bugbear as most people imagine. 
Wherever a consolidated school has 
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An Bent Stand of Corn 


IVE your corn crop a good early start 

when you want an even stand. It takes 

a good planter to give it that start, a C. B. & Q. or 

International Corn Planter that is easily adjusted 

and that stays adjusted until the job is done. Consider these 
planters feature by feature. 

They plant corn accurately whether used with edge arop, 
flat drop, or full hill drop plates; whether the corn is checked 
or drilled. The drop clutch can be changed, while the planter 
is working, to drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels toa hill. The tongue is 
easily adjustable to the height of the horses. A handy foot 
drop lever makes head-row planting easy. 

When you look over the C. B. & Q. or International planter, 
don’t miss the automatic marker, a handy feature that saves 
alot of work and time. There are fertilizer attachments if 
you want them, combination pea and corn planting hoppers, 
open wheels or closed—your planter will be equipped just as 
you w ant it. You can plant rows 28 to 48 inches wide by 
2-inch adjustments, with four distances between hills. 

These planters are so good you will want to know all about 
them. Drop usa line and let us send you full information. 
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The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Cora Machines 
nde rs Push Binders; Mowers Tedders| Planters 

lers Rice Binders/|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
rvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) |Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers) Rakes Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers | Rakes and Side lS ealiane 


- Rakes and Tedders Shellers 
Tillage Implements SweepRakes Stackers)Huskers & Shredders 
Disk Harrows 


Combinatica Sweep 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers] Qther Farm Equipment 
Cream Separators 


Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses 
Peg-Tooth Harrows K 
5 Seedin: chines eed Grinders 
Planting & e Me Manure Spreaders 


Orchard Harrows 
> 
yo th toring Corn Planters Straw Spre ader 
Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Kerosene Engines | Broadcast Seeders Farm Trucks 
Gasoline Engines Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Stalk Cutters 
Kerosene Tractors Drills Knife Grinders 
Motor Trucks Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 
Motor Cultivators | Sowers Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Inc rated) 
CHICAGO Kgs USA 


Drills 





Hea 
Ha 


Cutters 




















| | CHICAGO 





Full gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 
hardest weather conditions. 


Send for our Special Book on 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY. 
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st a lifetime—never wear out. inated the 
de. e-shot, sure fire Capsule Method of ridding hogs oret * \ 
on my own 1200 acre farm. Others m = ees imitation Capsules and charge 
$7.50 Five for ‘or instruments alone. Why pay it? 4 me me ony 3 $8.25 \feqtory pees for both in- {= 
struments with $5 for 100 genuine Funk B Capsules (on y $8.25 in all.) ~ 


Guaranteed to do EF what they do for i 
ONE-THI THAN OTHERS — Different —surer—better. Never 
lose their etrength. Sure fire every —" Lower prices 
on larger q@ worms. 












time. @ pig does the w 
wantities. Get this money- ~ cutat today and rid you 
F t. 
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estat blished, the school seems au- 


n . 
re to become a community 


tomat! ic ally 










center. This is particularly true where 
the school is located in a purely rural 
comm y orina small village. This 
community center service was particu- 


hown during the war period, 
where tne consolidated school became 
center of Red Cross work, food 
arvation efforts, and, in fact, ail 
endeavor. The community 
sed is going to be emphasized 
ife develops and farm condi- 
yve, and we know no better 
um for this important work than 
solidated school. 
also, that a very much 
rcentage of boys and girls go 
institutions of learning from 
iated districts than from other 
ties is evidence that these 





ae eols nitie well fulfilling their mis- 

on 
ave hope the work of the education- 
al committee of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation will bear much fruit. 

J. R. HOWARD. 

President lowa Farm Bureau Feder- 

ation 
A Boost for Organization 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


» just read an article written 
ouri correspondent, in regard 
» for fertilizer. Of course, 
are different in Missouri 
. in western Iowa. I find our 
‘ially our hills, already have 
i I think if the Missouri 
l sow sweet clover or alfalfa 

it under green, he could 

lay points back for a while 

2 use of commercial ferti- 





lizer. This method is pretty expensive, 
as you have to repeat the dose so 
often 

[also have been reading your edito- 
rial in regard to farmers organizing, 
and I hope 2 yi ml will boost and keep on 
boosting, because, when conditions get 
normal again, as they are bound to, the 
farmer ll be up against a real prop- 
ositio! t seems as tho there is no 
limit to the price of land in our local- 
ity. The land is very rough, but the 
yalleys are very fertile. We were 
blessed with a very good corn crop. 
The first two cuttings of alfalfa were 
good, but the last was practically a 


failure. Small grains were good. 

To g go ack again to the farmers or- 
ganizing I was talking with two of 
my ne ighbors some time back, and one 
of them remarked that he wanted to 
Tun his own business. The other one 
thinks if the farmers organize that 60 
per cent will have to keep the other 
40 per cent. Now who is running this 
man’s business? He isn’t, by a long 
way. He hauls his produce to market 
and takes what they have a mind to 
give him, and pays them what they 
want for their goods. Who is the goat? 
Mr. Farmer, of course. 

The one who said that 60 per cent 
would have to keep the other 40 per 
cent sai d the farmers would have to 
own the banks, and elevators, and lum- 
der yards, ar 1d so on. Why shouldn't 
they? Let the farmers take their 
money out of the banks, and how long 
would the banks do ‘business? Not 
very long, I assure you. 

T hope that the day is not very far 
off when the farmers can say what 
they will take for their produce. You 
know if the farmer was paid for his 





800ds according to what corporations 
get, he would be the last one to kick 
on hig} vages. I just put a load of 
bogs on the market in Omaha a few 
yr ago, ar d they brought me exactly 
— 8 a bushel for my corn. So you 
“s A 7 ich the farmers are getting. 


“he I d teach, to wake up these 
armers So they will get busy and pro- 
tect their rights. 


AN IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 


Stox kmen Should Help 


To W all 


4 es’ Farmer: 
eae, o8e: I am glad to have you 

+ ving r better stock shipping con- 
vy while you are at it, you 
re dey add that the stockmen need 
he we ! ttle respect for the railroad 
= “ y yu have ever gone in with 
oo” Know that no matter how 


yh ay-car may be to start with, 
the tin ly fit for-four-legged hogs by 
moots to the end of its divi- 
sion. acco cuds, cigar and cigar- 
Studs, smoke, and oftentimes rot- 

oa oo foul language. So while we 
~s "08 &@ Clean-up, let’s do it right. 


 .. CHAS, E. KELLEY. 
a County, Iowa, 




















” Bigger, Stronger Litters and 
Bigger, Faster Growing Shoats 


The care and feed given the sow from the time she is bred until she farrows 
and then, both sow and litter until weaning time, has much to do with the profits 


. yo u make from your hogs. If your sows are fed and handled right, bigger, stronger 
3 tters are sure tocome. The pigs will thrive better, grow vigorously right up to weaning time. Then, 
. if given the proper growing feed, pasture and exercise, bigger frames, heavier bone and better finish, 
with bigger profits, will result. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


and the SCHUMACHER SELF-FEEDING PLAN have proven to thousands of hog 


men and farmers to be an ideal way of raising hogs. First, SCHUMACHER FEED, 
fed in self-feeders with tankage, puts brood sows in ideal farrowing condition. Second, it gives the little 
pigs the right start through the mother. Third, after weaning it develops bigger bone and frames, and with 

the addition of corn and tankage it will put on fat quicker and cheaper than anything you ever used. 


Write for This Interesting Hog Book 


We cannot tell you all about this famous hog feed in this space, but 
* will gladly m: mail Lyou a copy of our New Hog . It tells how we 













the Pen of Champion Barrows which won at the International; also the 
Saneal Swine Show, the Hlinois State Fair and the Indiana Fair. Write fora copy 
today. It is full of ‘valuable hog raising information. Ask your dealer about 
SCHUMACHER FEED. If hecan’t supply you, let us know. 


The Quaker Oats Company, aderess Chicago, U.S.A. 








m THE QUAKER | OATS 00, Chicago, U.S. A. 


@ Send me your book “Big Pigs and How 
* to Raise Them.” 
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LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 
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Be “U. S. Protected” 
When the Going’s Rough 


Rubber footwear that is sturdy, comfortable, 
long-wearing and built to stand the roughest 
weather and places! 


That’s U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear. It 
stands supreme for service. It keeps feet warm 
and dry under the most trying conditions. Dur- 
ing the war, the Government probably used more 
U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear than of all 
other makes combined. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear is ¢4e foot- 
wear for outdoor workers. Every pair of the many 
styles is built staunch and true by patented proc- 
ess, reinforced where greater strength is needed, 
yet altogether roomy and easy on the feet. Longer 
wear insures the saving of money. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear comes 
in all kinds and styles suited to the special 
needs of all who work in the open. Your 
dealer has the kind you want or can 
get it quickly. To make sure of 
“U.S.” quality, look for the “U. S. Seal” 
—trade mark of the largest rubber man- 
ufacturer in the world—on each pair. 
Insist on “U.S. Protection.” 










United States Rubber Company 
New York 


U.S. Rubber Footwear 















Preparation for Future Usefulness 


— 


By Sandy Fraser. 


I wis lookin’ ower a newspaper the 
ither day, an’ I ran across a letter 
frae a subscriber, in which he wis 
askin’ the editor some pretty hard 
questions. At least the editor seemed 
tae find them pretty hard, for he didna’ 
mak’ muckle o’ a fist answerin’ them. 


In the first place, the chap wanted 
tae ken whether there wis a God or 
no’, and gin there wis, why did He 
allow sic a thing as war tae exist on 
the earth an’ tae destroy a’ the works 
o’ civilization an’ a progressive race, 
as weel as the best pairt o’ the race 
itsel’. 

Aboot a’ the editor could tell him 
wis that this wis a free country, an’ 
gin he didna’ want tae believe in a 
God, he didna’ have tae. But he went 
on tae say that the presence of evil 
in this warld wis something maebody 
understood. It wis what one mon had 
called, “the problem of the ages.” 

Noo, I dinna’ believe in this way o’ 
takin’ it for granted that there are 
some things we canna’ understand. Gin 
a’ oor thinkers an’ inventors had taken 
that groond, we would be awa’ back in 
the dark ages yet, when men were 
afraid tae think for themselves, an’ 
got punished gin they did. Oor fore- 
fathers didna’ understand muckle 
aboot wireless telegraphy, but sic a 
thing wis possible then, an’ wis juist 
waitin’ for the mon wha wad dae 
thinkin’ eneuch tae bring it intae ex- 
istence. An’ there’s na reason that I 
can see why the same principle will 
na’ apply tae the problems o’ God’s 
relation tae the universe, an’ tae man- 
kind in particular. Gin we apply oor 
reason, an’ a wee bit o’ common-sense 
tae this matter, as we dae tae oor 
ither problems in life, we’ll get an an- 
swer tae the question. 

Noo, as tae why this war has been 
permitted tae tak’ place, wi’ a’ its ac- 
companiment o’ sufferin’ and death. 
Are we no’ a’ willing tae admit that 
man is in this warld tae be educated 
an’ fitted for some higher state 0’ ex- 
istence, where he will live a fuller an’ 
mair useful life? An’ we believe as 
weel that he is free tae choose his ain 
road, be it right or wrong. it’s the 
only way tae mak’ men sae far as we 
can see, tae pit their fortunes in their 
ain hands, an’ tae let them abide the 
consequences o’ their choice. 

No, graintin’ that this is the case, 
we'll juist suppose that one o’ the na- 
tions o’ the earth got tae thinkin’ alang 
wrang lines, an’ believin’ in the auld 
idea that “might is right,” an’ a’ that 
sort o’ thing, an’ first thing we kenned, 
they were pittin’ their theories intae 
practice by makin’ war on anither na- 
tion, for na reason but that they ex- 
pected tae gain something by it, juist 
selfishness, nothing else. Noo, what is 
this but the natural animal instinct 
comin’ tae the top again; the auld in- 
stinct o’ self-preservation, that mak’s 
the beasts o’ the forest fight for their 
food an’ for their dens in the rocks. 
Na doot a’ mankind should be lang 
past this stage o’ development, but it 
seems they’re not. They appear tae 
be unco’ subject to relapses as yet. 

But what I want tae ask is, How 
can man be taught tae choose the richt 
way an’ tae avoid the wrong, except 
by getting the experience that is the 
consequence o’ his actions? What ither 
road is there for him tae travel frae 
the lower tae the higher life than the 
rocky highway o’ effort an’ mistakes, 
an’ consequently suffering? When we 
send the wee bairns tae school, it is 
wi’ the intention that they will get an 
education. We dinna’ conseeder the 
fact that they may hae a hard time o’ 
it before they are thru, for it’s no’ 
their present happiness that we're 
thinkin’ maist aboot, but their future 
usefulness. Sae juist the same is it 
wi’ oorselves. We're supposed tae be 
gettin’ ready for future usefulness, an’ 
when we, as nations o’ the warld, lose 
sight o’ this ideal an’ get rinnin’ off 
the track in oor chase after happiness, 
the only result we could expect, gin 
there’s ony Ruler in the universe at 
a’, wis tae be brocht up wi’ a short 
turn an’ made tae realize what kind o’ 
a precipice we were headed for. They 
say desperate diseases need desperate 
remedies, an’ I think we maun a’ ad- 
mit that there wis guid reason for the 
application o’ a remedy o’ some kind 
or ither tae ilka one o’ the nations o’ 
the earth that are noo at war. 

My idea amounts tae this. War is 
the natural result o’ national wrang 
thinkin’ an’ livin’, but at the same 








time there is a Higher Power than man 
takin’ a hand in the conflict, an’ we'yg 
got tae reckon wi’ this Mind, gin We 
are tae get ony clear understandin’ 0 
passing events. This man-made warjq. 
war is bein’ used as a means o bring. 
in’ aboot a change in the ideals y 
mankind, an’ the proof o’ this is brocht 
tae us almost ilka day. Dae ye jo 
think that the change o’ heart an mind 


in Russia shows that something js at 
wark tryin’ tae bring good oot o' » 
this blunderin’ an’ wickedness 0’ man? 
An’ suppose this nation-wide move. 
ment towards temperance gaes on tag 


its logical conclusion, will it no’ be 
anither proof? 

I've no kind o’ a doot that mankind 
will be kept movin’ on, some way or 
ither, if no’ by leadin’ it ‘ill be by 
drivin’. He can hauld himse!’ back 
for a lang time by his stubborness, 
but he’ll move alang in the end 

This question o’ why God allows the 
war reminds me o’ the discussions | 
used tae listen tae lang ago, when the 
auld folks wad be arguing aboot the 
reason for sin comin’ intae the warig 
They had a hard time of it explainiy’ 
how a good God could permit the pres. 
ence o’ sic an awfu’ thing as sin on 
this earth. They didna’ seem tae be 
able tae understand that it wis man 
that wis on the earth, wi’ a’ his load o’ 
inherited animal passions an’ instincts, 
as weel as his ignorance, an’ that sip 
wis simply his lack o’ ability or inclina- 
tion tae control these passions an’ in 


stincts. They didna’ realize how 
muckle o’ an animal man is at best, 
an’ how lang a struggle it must be tae 
acquire the knowledge that wil! help 
him tae raise himsel’ frae the lower 
tae the higher life. When humanity 
has mastered itsel’ an’ attained tae 
perfect manhood, there wi’ be nae sic 
a thing as wonderin’ why sin cam’ in- 
tae the world ony mair than the col- 
lege graduate wonders why he could- 
na’ read an’ write when he started tae 
schule. As oor auld meenister says, 
“sin is a tendency towards degenera- 
tion,” or, as I wad put it’ mysel’, “a 
gaein’ doon hill.” 

But I’m not one o’ those that think 
the warld is showin’ this tendency at 
the present time, in spite o’ the war an’ 
a’. The majority o’ mankind are 
hopin’ an’ warkin’ an’ fightin’ for a 
better condeetion o’ things, an’ while 
they dae that, we dinna’ need tae be 


afraid aboot the ootcome. Gin this war 
h s proved onything, it has proved 
that the warld as a whole wil! sacri- 
fice onything for a principle, even tae 
givin’ up life itsel,’ an’ what mair 
could ye say for it. Some think the 
millenium is a lang ways off yet, but 


a’ the same it’s gettin’ nearer. pro 
vided we dinna’ get tired an’ gie up the 
fight. An’ I dinna’ think w dae 
that. 





The Foreign Language Question 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In renewing my subscription, I want 
to tell you that I am well satisfied 
with the editorials in your paper. In 
your issue of February 14th, you give 
the view of an old subscriber on the 


foreign language question, and | waut 
to give my view on it. 

I came to this country when nearly 
forty years old. My children had to 
learn English in the school, and they 
learned it quickly, but we older reopie 
could not, and so our children had t0 


talk German with us; but their chil 
dren do not learn German. We felt 
very “sore” when they tried to forbid 
the use of German in telephoning and 


in public places. To say to an old per 
son, “Learn to talk English,” is 202- 
sense; but I know that our yerman 
papers deserved punishment. Our g0¥- 
ernment was too indifferent ~ 


the German papers in 1914, when 
talked about the kaiser and slandered 
our president. 


Those old people who can not read 
English are not so much -to blame. 
They were simply misled; but the Ge 
man editors ought to have known yet 
ter, and they should take their meer 
cine now because they lost their sub 
scribers. A free press is a good thing, 
but here the papers abused their priv 
ileges, and the government ought © 

I was always proud 


have stopped it. e 
to be a German, but now sometimes 
have to hang my head in shame. 
FRANK LENERTZ. 
Plymouth County, Iowa. 
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LEASE OF PASTURE. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“4 who was called to the colors, rent- 
nasture land to B for the season 


tr A afterward sold his stock— 
September Ist, and rented his pasture to 
C for the balance of the season of 1918. 
A is now in Framce. C refuses to take 


his stock out of the pasture, claiming 
that the season does not end until March 


1 1919. B claims that the pasture sea- 
gon of any year ends on the last day of 
Nove - of the same year. On account 
of this ng an open winter, C’s stock 
have eaten the grass off so short that B 
will be obliged to wait much longer for 
pasture in the spring than would have 
been the case had C taken his stock out 


the last day of Nevember. How can this 
difference be adjuste@? Can B be re- 
quired to pay A the full emount agreed 
upon for the pasture?’’ 

This whole dispute turns upon the ques- 


tion as to whether the pasture year ends 
March ist or November 30th, and the un- 
derstanding of the respective parties with 


reference thereto. This is a question of 
fact, and the general understanding in the 
nit} probably have some 





con U 

bearing ur If the year ends No- 
pg 30t om. it would be A*s duty to put 
B into possession, and failing te do so, he 
could not aa rent for that part of the 


year during which B, thru no fault of his 
own, was excluded. Theoretically, B 
would have a claim against A for dam- 
ages, tho as a& matter of practice there 
would be little probability of his being 
abel to claim and prove them. 


DAMAGES TO STOCK—LIABILITY 
OF AGISTOR. 
Iowa subscriber writes: 





her stock. B put a colt fin the pas- 
he colt being killed, supposedly by 
lightning. The pasture is a mile from 
A’s residence, and he has a man hired 
who lives close to the pasture, to look 
after the stock. There is a creek running 
thru the pasture, and for a week it was 
ineeantt le to cross it except on horseback 
or with a wagon. The colt was not missed 
for about a week or ten days after a heavy 
rainstorm. As soon as he was found, the 
owner was notified and requested to come 
and investigate as toe the cause.of its 
death, When B came, he disowned the 
colt, refused to investigate the cause of 
death, and caims damages on the ground 
that A did net look after the stock closely 
enough. Is A responsible in these cir- 
cumstances 7” 

Where a man undertakes the care of 
any form of personal property for pay, 
he is hel » the same degree of care as 
& reasonably prudent man would exercise 
in the care of his owm property of the 
same nature. It would be our judgment 
upon the facts stated that A has incurred 
no liability, and that B would not be en- 
titled to damages for the loss of the colt. 











‘TELEPHONE COMPANIES—TOLL 
SERVICE. 
An Towa subscriber writes: 

“In a certain county in Iowa the public 
is served almost enttirely by the mutual 
system. About sevem years ago, the vari- 
ous companies, usually tecated in each 
town or village, formed an association or 
alliance, and severed connections with the 
Bell and other toll-lHine companies. Since 
that time, in order to get toll service, one 
has to keep two *phamnes or go to the cen- 
tal booth, and in many cases in the rural 


a ‘ts it is impossible to get a call on 
mn ee ines, as the companies have taken 





) rural lines, and are operating tol 
lines only. Many of those living in the 
country are from four to six miles from a 
toll station. Further, the mutual compa- 
mies have so completely occupied the ter- 











Mitory that it is next to impossible to get 
other mutual companies, that have the 
wme-distance service, to build into it. 
any living on the outer edge of this 
county and in adjoining counties are de- 
Prived of service to their own county- 
seats, Will 


you advise as to er pro- 
cedure to obtain relief?’ soa 
We do not know that this express 
— has yet been passed upon by the 
De supreme court, but in the case of 
is ent Vs. Peek (1911), 152 Towa, 524, it 
hg tha at: “Whatever the rule may be 
aly: telephone companies engaged gener- 
that in public service, it can not be said 
fanized mutual voluntary association, or- 
Sener amt operated for the exclusive 
extend of its own members, is bound to 
iiker: such membership, or to furnish 2 
ng tren ting line for others.” The follow- 
another amthority has some 
the question: “A contract 
telephone companies which 
tween S ter 2 physical connection be- 
that cad two systems, and stipulates 
be terminated by either party 








John Deere “Natural Cell Fill” Edge Delivery Seed Plates are used. They 
that each kernel enters the cell in the seed plate in a natural 
sloping hopper bottom feeds the corn to the ceffs whether the 


Merely 

change the ro as frequently as you desire. The variable drop mechanism 

is just as perfect and well protected as the gears on the best 

You can also drill corn with the John Deere Planter. Change 

ig mauve instantly by 

drop lever. Not necessary to get off the seat nor stop the team. The 999 
drilling distances 


from hilling to drilling or back to hilling 
Planter gives nine different 


Increase Your Corn Crop Profit 
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A Fall Line of Quality 
Implements for You 


Let us send you free our big 156-page book, 
“Better Farm Implements and How to Use 
Them.” Full of valuable farm information. A 
beok to which you often refer. Worth dollars. 


ap Senge otra of your field you are letting slip through 
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means of a foot 


without changing seed plates. 
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PACKAGE P-338. 
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on notice, is mot contrary to public policy, 
and the patrons of each are bound to 
know that such commection is liable to be 
discontinued; but where the comtract for 
such a connection is silent as to its con- 
tinuance or discontinuance, it fixes a 
status affected by a public interest which 
can not be voluntarily terminated by 
either or both of the parties, but only by 
a retirement of ome of the parties from 
the Dbusiness.”’ 

Even if the latter quotation had any ap- 
Blication to the facts as presented, it is 
doubtful whether the counts would grant 
relief after the lapse of so long 2 time, 
and it would seem that in the case of a 
mutual company or association, no com- 
pulsion can be applied to make comnec- 
tions with other companies, which, of 
course, would be necessary in the case of 
toll calls. 


THRESHING AGREEMENT. 

An HIiinois subscriber writes: 

“A number of farmers entered into a 
contract with a thresherman to thresh 
oats and wheat for, respectively, three 
and six cents. The negotiations with the 
thresherman were made on Sunday. Later 
—by reason of an alleged agreement en- 
tered into by the threshermen members 
of an association, this man claimed that 
he must have four and seven cents, re- 
spectively. He has since admitted that 
he agreed to thresh for three and six 
cents, but new claims the increased rate, 
and has refused tender of the amount 
agreed upon. The farmers reside in one 
county and the rman in enother. 
We desire to know whether we can hold 
the thresherman to his agreement, in 
view of negotiations had on Sunday, and 
whether, in the event of his ac- 
tion, he can sue fn his county, if an of- 
ficer serves us with process outside our 
own county.” 


The statutes of the various states as to 








Sunday observance are varied, and the 
holdings of the respective courts are 
equally so; but it would be the opinion 
of the writer that in an action brought 
by ¢he thresherman for the increased 
amount, and im view of the fact that the 
contract would appear to have been rati- 
fied upon a week-day, the agreement 
could be set up in defense. If the thresh- 
erman disregards his agreement in bring- 
ing ris action, it would be necessary for 
him to sue for the reasonable value of his 
services, and the association’s agreement 
would be entirely immaterial. 

As te the second question, the Illinois 
etatutes provide that, “It shall not be 
lawful for any plaintiff to sue any de- 
fendant out of the county where the lkat- 
ter resides or may be found.” 


DIVISION OF FENCE, 

An fowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B buy two adjoining tracts of 
land. The Hne between them is 160 rods 
jong, and never has been fenced. Do the 
statutes of Iowa specify which half of the 
fence line belongs to each party?” 

The law does not specify this. The ad- 
jotuing owners are supposed to settle be- 
tween themselves their respective portions 
of the fence. In case they can not agree, 
then either of them can call in the fence 
viewers, who are the township trustees, 
and who have full authority to make a 
ruling and enforee it. 

In @ case such as is mentioned by our 
correspondent, the thing to do is for the 
twe owners to get together and go over 
the lime carefully. If there is any choice 
between the two portions of the fence, as 
there may be if one end will be more dif- 
ficuk to maintain than the other, then let 
one or the other of them divide the line 
into two parts and’ give the other man his 
choice. If the ground lies about the 
game, the division probably would be in 
equal parts. If one part is going to be 





more difficult to maintain than the other, 
that should be considered when making 
the division. If either owner is not will- 
ing to make the division and let the other 
take his choice, then why not draw lots 
to see which shall do this? That is about 
the fairest way we know of to settle the 
matter. The important thing is that the 
two men should agree, and that. both 
shoukd be satisfied after the decision is 
made. Fence disputes are about the 
meanest sort of disputes between neigh- 
bors, and should be avoided at all hazards. 


LIABILITY OF EMPLOYER FOR IN- 
JURY TO EMPLOYE. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“A employed B and two or three help- 
ers to erect a building on a farm at a 
certaim rate per hour or day. in case of 
accident to B or his helpers, who would 
be Hable, in the absence of any contract, 
either written or verbal?’’ 

It would be impossible to give gen- 
eral answer to this question that would 
cover the various situations that might 
arise, either under the general law of 
master and servant, or the lowa work- 
men’s compensatian law. Under the for- 
mer there could be no liability in the ab- 
sence of negligence, and if B were an in- 
dependent contractor, and his helpers em- 
ployed and controlied by him, he would 
be tiable for his own megligence. If B 
were under the direction of A, 
and in the capacity of a vice-principal, ‘his 
negligence might be imputed, under cer- 
tam conditions, to A. In that case A 
would be liable. It may be added that no 
contract between A and B could, in any 
event, relieve either of the consequences 
of their negligence upon third parties. 
Under the compensation law, if it applied, 
the employe, if the employer had insured 
his liability, would be entitled to compen- 
ation in case of injury, in accordance 
with the schedule provided in the statute. 
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SYNOPSIS—Among the passengers on 
board the Hannah, going into Kusiak, 
Alaska, are young Gordon Elliot, govern- 
ment investigator; the lovely Irish girl, 
Sheba O'Neill, going in to visit her cou- 
sin, and Colby Macdonald, “the biggest 
man in Alaska,’”’ a man of great strength 
and power. “Wally” Selfridge—Mac- 
donald’s man Friday—his wife and Mrs. 
Mallory, an attractive widow, are also 
among the passengers. On landing, Elliot 
finds that his old friend, Mrs. Paget 
(Diane) is Sheba’s cousin. Macdonald 
sends his man Selfridge to Kamatilah, the 
mining camp, and Selfridge is to make 
conditions appear to Elliot as tho the 
claims are not under corporate owner- 
ship. Elliot soon follows. Gid Holt, an 
old sour-dough miner, knows all of the 
“inside dope’ as to the claims, and 
gives Elliot all the information he wants. 
Elliot finishes his investigation, and with 
Holt for a guide, starts back to Kusiak. 
They meet an Indian woman and her 
child, the father of which, Holt informs 
him, is Macdonald. The engagement of 
Macdonald and Sheba is announced, to 
the sorrow of Elliot. When the Indian 
woman and her baby come to Sheba, tell- 
ing who they are, she breaks her engage- 
ment Elliot is blamed by Macdonald for 
this, but Genevieve Mallory had plans of 
her own for Macdonald's marriage. Later 
Macdonald is found by Elliot, beaten 
senseless by robbers, and E:Kot takes 
him to the Paget home. Elliot is arrested 
for attempting to murder him, and is put 
in jail. Selfridge calls en Macdonald and 
tells him not to clear Elliot of the accusa- 
tion against him. Elliot escapes from the 
jail, gets Selfridge’s keys, forces him to 
give up the government report which he 
had stolen, spends the night at the hotel, 
and in the morning is again put in jail. 
Macdonald thinks he will make Sheba 
marry him, but she thinks not. He prom- 
ises to have Eliot released from prison. 
The next day Elliot is released on bond. 
Later, as he is returning from the moun- 
tains, he is forced to stop at a miners’ 
hut on account of his horse’s lameness. 
The miners are bitter against him, but 
just as they are about to attack him, 
he makes his escape thru a window. 
Sheba starts by stage to Katma to visit 
her little friends. Gid Holt comes to 
Kusiak and buys a team of “huskies.” 
The bank of Kusiak is robbed, and Rob- 
ert Milton, the cashier, is killed. Evidence 
seems to point to Holt and BPiliot as the 
robbers. They had hurriedly left town 
early that morning, driving Hok’s new 
team. Macdonald immediately starts in 
pursuit of them. The stage in which 
Sheba is traveling is overtaken ‘by a ter- 
rible blizzard, and the only occupants, 
Sheba, Mrs. Olson (a cook), and the driv- 
er, take refuge in a deserted miner’s cabin. 
Eliiot finds Sheba, and she is as happy 
as he. 


CHAPTER 26—HARD MUSHING. 

Elliot and Holt left Kusiak in a spume 
of whirling, blinding snow. They trav- 
eled light, not more than forty pounds to 
the dog, for they wanted to make speed 
It was not cold for Alaska. They packed 
their fur coats on the sled and wore their 
waterproof parkas. On their hands were 
mittens of moosehide with duffel lining, 
on their feet mukluks above heavy socks 
Hoktt had been a sour-dough miner too 
jong to let his partner perspire from over 
much clothing He knew the danger of 
pneumonia from a sudden cooling of the 
heat of the body. 

Old Gideon took seven of his dogs, driv- 
ing them two abreast, with one in the 
lead Six were huskies, rangy, muscular 
animals, with thick, dense coats. They 
were in the best of spirits and carried 
their tails erect, like their Malemute 
leader Butch, tho a Malemute, had a 
strong strain of collie in him It gave 
him a sense of responsfbility His busi- 
ness was to see that the team kept strung 
out on the trail, and Butch was a past- 
master in the matter of discipline. His 
weight was ninety-three fighting pounds 
and he could thrash in short order any 
dog in the team. 

The snow was wet and soft. It clung to 
everything it touched. The dogs carried 
pounds of it in the tufts of hair that rose 
from their backs. An icy pyramid had to 
be knocked from the sled every half hour 
The snowshoes were heavy with white 
slush Densely laden spruce boughs 
brushed the faces of:the men and show- 
ered them with unexpected little ava- 
lanches. 

They took turns in going ahead of the 
team and breaking trail It was heavy, 
muscle-grinding work. Before noon they 
were both utterly fatigued. They dragged 
forward thru the slush, lifting their laden 
feet sluggishly. They must keep going, 
and they did, but it seemed to them that 
every step must be the last. 

Shortly after noon the storm wore itself 
out. The temperature had been steadily 
falling and now it took a rapid drop. They 
were passing thru timber, and on a little 
slope they built, with a good deal of dif- 
ficulty, a fire. By careful nursing they 
soon had a great bonfire going, in front 
of which they put their wet socks, muk- 





luks, scarfs and parkas to dry. 
ice balls. 


dig these out. 


The old-timer thawed out a slab of 
dried salmon till the fat began to frizzle 
and fed each husky a pound of the fish 
He and Gordon 
made a pot of tea and ate some meat 
sandwiches they had brought with them, 


and a lump of tallow. 


to save cooking until night. 


When they took the trail agaim it was 
in moccasins instead of mukluks. The 
weather was growimg steadily colder, and 
with each degree of fall in the thermom- 


eter the trail became easier. 


““Mushing at fifty below zero is all right 
when it is all right,” explained Holt, in 


The toes 
of the dogs had become packed with little 
Gordon and Holt had to go 
carefully over the feet of each amimal to 


around his mouth and nose for protection, 
and as the part in front of his face be- 
came a sheet of ice, shifted the muffler 
to another position. 

Night fell in the middle of the after- 
noon, but they kept on traveling. Not 
till they were well up toward the summit 
of the divide did they decide to camp. 
They drove into a little draw and un- 
harnessed the weary dogs. It was bitterly 
cold, and they were forced to set up the 
tent and stove to keep from freezing. 
Their numbed fingers made a slow job of 
the camp preparations. At last the stove 
was going, the dogs fed, and they them- 
selves thawed out. They fell a sleep 
shortly to the sound of the mournful 
howling of the dogs outside. 

Long before daybreak they were afoot 
again. Holt went out to chop some wood 
for ‘the stove, while Gordon made break- 
fast preparations. The little miner brought 
in an armful of wood and went out to get 
a second supply. A few moments later 
Elliot heard a cry. 

He stepped out of the tent and ran to 
the spot where Holt was lying under a 
mass of ice and snow. The young man 
threw aside the broken blocks that had 
plunged down from a ledge above. 

“Badly hurt, Gid?’’ he asked. 

“TI done bust my laig, son,” the old man 
answered, with a twisted grin. 


the words of the old prospector. “But “You mean that it is broken?” 

when it isn’t right, it’s hell.” “Tell you that in a minute.” 
“It isn't fifty below yet, is it?” He felt his leg carefully, and with El- 
“Nope. But she’s on the way. When liot’s help tried to get up. Groaning, he 


your breath 
noise she’s fifty.” 


Travel was much easier now. There was 
a crust on the snow that held up the dogs 
and the sled so that trail-breaking was 
The little party pounded 
There was 
no sign of life except what they brought 
with them out of the Arctic silence and 
carried with them into the greater silence 
A little cloud of steam enveloped the load he put his 
them as they moved, the moisture from 
the breath of nine moving creatures in a 


not necessary. 
steadily over the barren hills. 


beyond. 


waste of emptiness, 


Each of the men wrapped a long scarf 


makes a kinder crackling 


slid back to the snow. 

“Yep. . She's busted,” he announced. 

Gordon carried him to the tent and laid 
him down carefully. The old miner swore 
softly. 

“Ain't this a hell of a note, boy? You'll 
have to get me to Smith’s Crossing and 
leave me there.” 

It was the only thimg to be done. Elliot 
broke camp and packed the sled. Upon 
companion, well 
wrapped up in furs. He harnessed the 
dogs and drove back to the road. 

Two miles farther up the road Gordon 
stopped his team sharply. He had turned 








—. 


a bend in the trail and had come up yn - 


empty stage buried in the snow. 
The fear that had been uppermost 


Elliot's mind for twenty-four hours = 
clutched at his throat. Was it Pe 
upon which he had come after h > lan 
journey? a 

Holt guessed the truth. ey got 
stalled and cut loose the horses Must 


have tried to ride the cayuses to sheliap» 
“To Smith’s Crossing?” asked rdon 
“Expect so.” Then, with a ‘the 









\ rT + 
man on the sled contradicted fe, 
“No, by Moses! to Dick Fiddler's gig 


eabin up the draw. That's where sy tt 
water would aim for till the bliz : 


over.” — 
“Where is it?’ demanded his ¢ 
“Swing over to the right and f he 
little gulch. I'll wait till you com. k” 
Gordon dropped the gee-pole and star. 
ed on the instant. Eagerness, anxiety 
dread fought in his heart. He kr hat 
any moment now he might stum)): oon 
the evidence of the sad story w!} 2 te 
peated in Alaska many times every win. 
ter. It rang in him like a bell that where 
tough, hardy miners succumbed rail 
girl would have small chance. 
He cut across over the hill toward the 
draw, and at what he saw his puls: ck. 
ened. Smoke was pouring out of the 


chimney of a cabin and falling ground. 
ward, as it does in the Arctic. d 


ng ve 
cold weather. Had Sheba found Be 
there? Or was it the winter home ofa 
prospector? 

As he pushed forward the rising sup 
flooded the earth with pink and struck g 
million sparkles of color from the snow 
The wonder of it drew the eves of the 
young man for a moment towar e hills 


A tumult of joy flooded his veins. The 
girl who held in her soft hands the hap. 


piness of his life stood looking at him. It 
seemed to him that she was the core of 
all that lovely tide of radiance. He moved 
toward her and looked down to the 
trench where she waited. Swiftly he 
kicked of his snowshoes and leaped down 
beside her. 


The gleam of tears was in her eyes ag 











N the cities, 

where somecom- 

panies use great 
numbers of Ford 
cars and results of 
their use can be 
easily compared, it 
has been proved be- 
yondany doubt that 
attention to lubrica- 
tion is one factor of 
operation which will 


greatly reduce the cost of running a Ford. 
Scientific comparison of the costs of 
running various cars under similar 

conditions has proved that: 
1. Mileage per gallon of gasoline can be 


increased. 
creased. 


minimum. 


a a 


Mileage per quart of oil can be in- 
Carbon deposits can be reduced toa 


Repairs can be greatly reduced. 
More power can be made constantly 


New facts about lubrication 
every Ford owner should know 


ment, which has no 
, Jubricating value. 
Sediment crowds 
out the good oil on 
the metal-to-metal 
surfaces and pre- 
vents the oil from 
efficiently lubricat- 
ing the fast-moving 
parts. 
ings are almost 
always the resuit of 
using poor oil. Engine knocks, broken 
connecting rods, slapping pistons are 


In the ingenious Ford 
power plant, engine 
transmission gears and clutch are en- 
closed in one case. One oil must meet 
the different Jubrication requirements. 





an inevitable result. 


heat. 






Veedol 
after use 


Ordinary oil 
after use 


Showing sediment 
formed after 500 
miles of running 


Loose bear- 


After years of experimentation Veedol en- 
gineers evolved a new method of refining by 
which a lubricant is produced which resists 
This, the famous Faulkner process, 
is used exclusively for the production of 


Veedol, the scientific lubricant. 


How Veedol, the scientific lubricant, re- 


duces the formation of sediment by 86% is 


shown by the two bottles illustrated above. 


Buy Veedol today 


available. 5 

Overheating, loose bearings, engine Your dealer has Veedol or can get it for 
knocks, can all be practically elimi- you. Ifhe cannot supply you, write us for 
nated. the name of the nearest Veedol dealer. En- 


How are these surprising results 
obtained? By using an oil which re- 


sists heat. 


Ordinary oil breaks down 
Ordinary oil breaks down quickly 
under the intense heat of the engine— 
200° F. to 1000° F.— forming a large 
Proportion of its bulk in black sedi- 


close 10c for copy of the 100-page Veedol 
book, which describes internal combustion 
engines and their lubrication. 


It will save 


you many dollars and help you to keep your 


car and tractor running at minimum cost. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
578 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities in the United States and Canada. 
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ij out both hands to him. Du 


ring 














a jong look they gave each other some- 
swine wonderful to both of ther was born 
“the world. 

Ww) e tried to speak, his hoarse 
aaah ke, “Sheba—little Sheba! Safe, 
a Thank God, you—you— He 
was i the lump in his throat and tried 
ae you knew—God, how I hare 
=" I was afraid—I dared not let 
mvs k. 

4 pulse beat in her white throat. 
7 s immed over. Then, some- 
: s was in his arms, weepin Her 

3 y turned to his, and he met the 
“ed her surrendered lips. 

N e had brought them together by 
a r resistless and unpremeditated 
mpulses 


CHAPTER 27—TWO ON THE TRAIL. 

4 stress of emotion had swept her into 
om arms. Now she drew away from him 
conventions in which she had 





ght up asserted themselves. She 
red that they had been carried 
gh wave of their emotion past 


1al preliminaries. He had not 











even told her that he loved her. An ab- 
surd little fear obtruded itself into her 
a ! ss. Had she rushed into his arms 
lik vesick girl, taking it for granted 
th ared tor her? 

» to look for us?’* she asked, 
w shy stiffness of embar- 
rass 

‘ ou—ves.”’ 

d not take his eyes from her. It 
sec » him that a bird was singing 
re his 1e gladness he could not ex- 
press had for many hours pushed 
from s mind pictures of her lying white 
and rigid on the snow. Instead she stood 
beside m, her delicate beauty vivid as 


the flush of a flame. 





“Did they telephone that we were lost?” 
“Yes, I was troubled when the storm 

ew yuld not sleep. So I called up 
he road-house by long distance They 
had not ‘heard from the stage. Later I 
ca When I could stand it no 
longer, I started.” 


>r 


“Not on foot? 











“No th Holt’s dog team. He is back 
there His leg is broken. A snow-slide 
im this morning where we 
“Bring him to the cabin. I will tell the 
others 1 are coming.” 
“Have you had any food?” he asked. 
A tired smile lit up the shadows of 
ss under her soft, dark eves. 
its, plum pudding and choco- 
s,"” she told him. 
“We have plenty of food the led. 
rll bring it at once.” 
1 and turned to go to the 


ched for a moment the lilt 
her walk Ay a ¢ expression from his read- 
t mind. Melodio 


+? 















































£ i is feet! 

ome h said that, hadn’t he? 
Surel; st have been Sheba of whom 
he w s girl so nal of 
body I free and light-footed as 

carit an the hills. 

Gor turned ‘to the sled and drove 
the t up the draw to the cabir The 
fires 10 had been marooned came to 
meet the rescuer 

“Ys ist ’a’ ome right thr the 
storr ty split,’’ Swiftwater said. 

¥ right we did. Thi ide pardner 
of n ; hell-bent on witl 
a * Holt answered, 

“S 1 broke your laig, 

s two of us sorry, Swift- 
Wate! s one of the best laigs I’ve got. 

She r 1 to the old miner impuls- 
ive could be knowing what I 
n of you, Mr. Holt—how full 

re of the gratitude—” She 
| n her voice 

“SI No need of that, Miss. He 
drag » ms His t} umt rked 
tov ? n who was driving —— 
Ss log punchers tha Mliot, 

t world -beat at routin’ 1d- 
t f I ind persuadin’ them to 
~ and buck a | 
M I'm an old fool fo in’. 
s of the girl were like stars 
ght ‘Then you're the kind 
of love, Mr. Hok. I think it was 
f ou, and I'll never forget it as 

M had cooked too long in lum- 
be T ning camps not to know some- 
thing bone-setting. Under her di- 
re rdon made splints and helped 
fr uze the broken leg Mean- 
v er Pete fed his horses from 
the gr on the sled, ana Sheba cooked 
an ay g breakfast. The aroma of 

f the smell of frying bacon stim- 

tites that needed no temy 

ped up by blankets, ate i 
: For a good many years he 
. s luck as it came with philo- 
8 a 2. Now he wasted no 
irning what could not be 
f was lucky the e slide had 
7 the head. A broken leg 
¥ 

nton 
Pao e, the party t ito 
= the whole to dec what 
was to be done. Gorden noticed th at 
n ntative suggestions made 

Swiftwater, the comfort of Sheba 
as rst thing in mind. 
a n€ girl, too, noticed it, and smilin 
— her soft hand lying for 
mi e irled one < the 











‘It doesn’t matter about me. We have 
to think of what will be best for Mr. Holt 
of how to get him to the proper care. My 
comfort can wait.” 

The plan at last decided upon was that 
Gordon should make a dash for Smith’s 
Crossing on snowshoes, where he was to 
arrange for a relief party to come out for 
the injured man and Mrs. He was 
to return at once without waiting fer the 


Olson. 


rescuers. Next morning he and Sheba 
would start with Holt’s dog team for 
Kusiak. 


Macdonald had taught Sheba how to use 
snowshoes, and she had been an apt pupil. 
From her suitcase she got out her mocca- 
sins ana put them on. She borrowed tne 
snowshoes of Holt, wrapped herself in her 
parka, and announced that she was going 
with Elliot part of the way. 

Gordon thought her movements a mir- 
acle of supple lightness Her lines had 
the swelling rowndness of vital youth, her 
eyes were alive with the eagerness that 
time dulls in most faces. They spoke 
little as they swept forward over the 
white snow wastes. The spell of the great 
North was over her. Its myste® was tsir- 
ring in her heart, just as it. had been 
when her lips had turned to his at the 
sunrise. As for him, love ran thru his 
veins like old wine. But he allowed his 
feelings no expression. For tho she had 
come to him of her own accord for that 
one blessed minute at dawn, he could not 
be sure what had moved her so deeply. 
She was treading a world primeval, the 
wonder of it still in her soft eyes. Would 
she waken to love or to disillusion? 

He took care to see that she did not 
tire. Presently he stopped an@ held out 
his hand to say good-bye. 


“Will you come back this way?” she 
asked. 

“Yes. I ought to get here soon after 
dark. Will you meet me?” 

She gave him a quick, shy little nod, 


turned without shaking hands, and struck 
out for the cabin. All thru the day hap- 
piness flooded her heart. While she wait- 
ed on Holt or kelped Mrs. Olson cook or 
watched Swiftwater while he put up the 
tent in ‘the lee of the cabin, little snatches 
of song bubbled from her lips. Sometimes 
they were bits of old Irish ballads that 
popped into her mind. Once, while she was 
preparing some coffee for her patient, it 
was a stanza from Burns: 


“Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 
I will love thee still, my dear, 


While the sands o’ life shall run.” 

She caught old Gideon looking at her 
with a queer little smile on his weather- 
tanned face, and she felt the color beat 
into her cheeks, 

“T haven't bought a wedding present for 
twenty years,’’ he told her presently, ap- 





ropos of nothing that had_been said. “I 
won't Know what’s the proper thing to 
get, Miss Sheba. 

“If you talk nonsense like that, I'll go 


out and talk to Mr. Swiftwater Pete,” 
she threatened, blushing 

Old Gid folded his hands meekly. “I'll 
be good—-honest I will Let’s see. I got 
to make safe and sane conver 
T? H'’m! Wonder when 


legged, good-for-notl 


tion, 




















hold-up ethat calls thir Elliot 
will get back to camp?” 

Sheba looked into his twinkling eves 
suspiciously as she handed him his coffee. 
For a moment bit her lip to keep 
back a smile, said with mock se- 
Verity— 

“Now I surely am going to leave y« 
to Mrs. Olson.”’ 

When sunset came it found Sheba or 
the trail. Swiftwater Pete offered 
to go with her, but she had be relieved 
of his wellemeant kindness by the de- 


mand of Holt. 

“No, you don't, Pete. You ain’t a-goin’ 
off gallivantin’ with no young lad You're 
here and fix my game laig 








a-goin’ to stay 





for me. What do you reckon Miss Sheba 
wants with a fat, lop-sided limmox like 
you along with her?” 


Pete grew 
He had not 
civility, 

“‘H'mp! 


purple with embarrassment, 
intended anything more than 
and he wanted this understood. 
Ain't you got mo sense 
Gid? If Miss Sheba’s hell-bent on 
to meet Elliot, I allowed 
to go along and keep the dark offen her 
*Course there ain't nothin’ goin’ to harm 
her, unless she goes and gets lost—” 
Sheba’s smile cooled the heat of the 
stage-driver. “Which she isn't going to 
do. Good of you to offer to go with me 
Don't mind Mr. Holt. Everybody knows 
he doesn’t mean half what he says. I'd 
be glad to have you come with me, but it 


a-tall, 
goin’ 


someone ought 








isn’t necessary at all. So I'll not trouble 
you.” 
Darkness fell but Sheba still 


Elliot, but she felt re he would 


come 


ckl 
held to the trail, There was no sign of 







soon Meanwhile s followed steadily 
the tracks he had made earlier in the day. 

She stopped at last. It was getting 
much colder. She was miles from the 
camp. Rel > decided to return. 





e ab- 
had 


ess, he « 


whom 


Then, out of 
ruptly upon her, 
come out to meet 

Under-the magic of the northern st 
they found themselves again in each oth- 
er’s arms for that brief moment of joyful 
surprise. Then, as it had been in the 
morning, Sheba drew herseif shyly away. 


a 


























Why farmers every- 
where are buying the 


SIX 


There is a big demand for the GRANT Srx from business farmers all 
over the country. A generous proportion of our sales for the past four years 
has been to owners of farms. We have tried to analyze the reason. 





It is casily determined that price alone has nothing to do with this 
preference. Even during war times, when high prices obtained, a steady 
stream of business from rural districts poured into the Grant factory. 


Nor is it traceable to our distribution for we are equally well repre 
sented in the big cities where the sales are constantly growing. 


Inquiry amongst hundreds of purchasers as to the cause of this prefer- 
ence for the GRANT Six shows some perfectly natural and obvious reasons 
—based on common sense. 


First, they say the GRANT Six is neither too large nor too small. It 
has speed. It operates smoothly. It rides easily. It is comfortable, stylish 
and well finished, and its mechanism is simple, accessible and easily cared 
for by anybody. 


Again, operating cost is low. There is plenty of gasoline to be had, 
but when one can do better than 20 miles to the gallon in comfort, why be 
content with 7 to 10 miles? GRANT Six owners average 900 miles to the 
gallon of oil. At present prices that means a big advantage. And Grant 
SIX owners average 7,000 miles to the set of tires. And the GRANT Six 
is built to stand hard service. These same facts are certain to lead you te 
choose the GRANT SIX, 


Select from these 5 body styles 


Five Passenger Touring Car $1120, Roadster $1120, Coupe $1625, All 
Weather Sedan $1645, Demountable Sedan $1400. 
All prices F. O. B. Cleveland. 


GRANT Trucks 


Grant Trucks give you more for your money than any other trucks 
made. 1,800 lIbs., 11% tons, 2 tons, 314 tons capacity, all electrically 
started and lighted and completely equipped. Get our prices. 


Descriptive literature on passenger cars, trucks, 
Write for it and name of nearest dealer. 


or both sent on request. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION — CLEVELAND 


$1120 


F. O. B CLEVELAND 























and the squirrels that take your corn. No need of having your corn stand spotied 
and having your fields cut up by gophers when a littie time will Kill them off. It's easy to 


poison them -_ YSE GOPHER DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE 50c 


The best on the market for {ts purpose. A small amount expended Will save a large amount 
in high priced corn. Buy it, use it, and make money. Comes in tablet form-—easy 
to use—sure in results. Special recognition given Gopher Death by the Agricultural Depart 
ments of British Columbia and United States. 1,400 tablets, $1.25. The squirr 
gophers eat them greedily. Special mote tablets, 75c. Made of meat the moles ) 
and they do the business. Don’t delay. Ask your druggist for them, or send direct 
Write today. Address all orders to Watch for the Ifttle Gopher Death ad in future issues, 


FORT DODGS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. W, FORT DODGE, 10WA 


| FIELD EEDS ‘rrices 


PRICES 
ve yon money on your Seed Bill. 


Write for our p Spewtal Money-Saving Price 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should know 
about our low prices, Write at once and be convinced. Everything guaranteed equal 
to samples or money refunded. Pa t_pay double profits on Grass Seed, Our_ seeds 
are sold subject to government_ test. eel low prices on Seed Ge om, Oats, Wheat, 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and all 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page catalog. Free 
samples and gpenial low prices on seeds you require. Will send free 60-page Sook on 
Growing Alfalfa to ne who ask for it. Write at once, as we can eave Z yu a © 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., Box 204 larinda, lowa * 











TIMOTHY: 


PER BU AHO UP 

















Other big ns in free catalog. 
STRAWBERRY 
BARGAIN 2%: fer, s2c2"- 


duce the choice traits tro ae a oon 


cho VER 


er Bushel 
‘ested—-B uck horn a aranteed yy Fe actory. 
Biggest values in Clover we ever yo Don’t fail 
to write us for Samples and Prices. We A save 

















you many dollars on Clover Seed. _ Don't two 
wrofits. Buy from World’s Largest Mail Or er ” seed 
jouse, and take advantage of our Bargain Prices. 
Have new recleaned Alfalfa, $9.00 bu.; Sweet 
Clover, $4.95; Timothy, $4.50; Alsike and Tim- 
othy, $6.50. Other seeds in proportion. No risk 
buying from an old established Seed Company. 


Your money back if you want it. Satisfaction our 
first aim. Clover crop short. Write before advance 
and compare our seed with the best. You will save 
gmoney. ~ Send today for free samples and big 116- 
mee catalog. P . a a guaranteed. 


A. A. Berry & Co., Box 8044, Clarinda, towe 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES Fees 


) Profits Divided 
Recieaned Tested Timothy $4.50 bu., 
Clover and Timothy, $6.50. Sweet C t. and other Grass 
and Field Seeds at propo Fegan od low prices. 

All sold subject to =, Govermmeent Test under an 
absolute MONEY-B BACK ‘GUARA We are special- 
ists in grass and field seeds, —<y so as to save you 
money and give quick service. Send today for our big 
profit-sharing, money-saving Seed Cue which ex, ins 
all, free, @Buy now and save money. 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept.#oaChicago, IIL, 


EVERGREENS 


=. 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. Hill's Evergreen book, illustrated 
in colors, sent free. Write ‘today. World’s largest 
growers, Est. 1855. 

©. HILL NURSERY CO., DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

Box 2140 ‘Evergreen S Specialists 


Se GRASS 
























Wonderful New Hay Plant. er em more ton- 

than an ot Tr grass. 

que We will send tena, te upon 

uert, a sample of the seed, 

booklet of information, 130- 
page illustrated catal 

(y red ink price list offesing 

prices. 


1OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dest. 30 Des Moines, towe 


Sa Algal 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 


Three heavy cuttings per season, hay of highest feeding value. 
Requires less seed to obtain a arimm can be 
grown on any farmable — a 
mn free ace order early to avoid disapp: 

A. B. LYMAN, Grime Alfalfa "Introducer, 
Excelsior, Minn., Original Home of Grimm Alfalfa. 


Grows 















deccribing 
Wr vendis 
4. A. BERRY SEED 





tested recleaned send aval rite today. 
ee Ber 50h. » “OLARINGA. 1Owa 


SOY BEANS 


There is no legume that wil! build 

up the ground quicker and at the same 

time furnish immense quantities of feed 

rich in protein, either planted for hay to be 

hogged down or with the corn for silage. 

Highly recommended by Ames College. Ask 

for our catalogue including “How To Know Good 
Seed". ©. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 

650 Sixth St. Marysville, Ohie. 


FOR SALE 


A limited amount of my choicest farm seed; in- 
cluding Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn, Danbury 
Early oate and No. 21 barley. This stock is the finest 
that can be produced and they will prove to be 
money makers for the men who plant them. 


Write for prices. 
FRED MeCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa. 
Medium, Mammoth, 


yen SEK DS—Clover: 

Alsike, Alfaifa and Sweet. Timothy, Timothy 
and Alsike. Oats: lowa 108, Kherson. Barley: Wiscon- 
sin Pedigreed, Manschuri. Corn: Stiver Mine, Silver 
King. Dwarf Kesex Rape. Cane Seed. Samples and 
prices on request. Strayer Seed Farm, Hudson, Ia. 














Ns HOME GROWN CLOV = SEED. 
4% Free from Buck Horn. Write for prt 
x. E. VORHEES, Blandinsv file, Ik. 
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“They are waiting supper for us,” she 
told him, irrelevantly. 

He did not shout out his happiness and 
tell her to let them wait. For Gordon, 
too, felt awed at this wonderful adven- 
ture of love that had befallen them. It 
was enough for him that they were mov- 
ing side by side, alone in the deep snows 
and biting cold, that waves of emotion 
crashed thru his pulses when his swing- 
ing hand touched hers 

They were acutely 
ywther. Excitement burned in the 
that turned to swift, reluctant meetings 
She was a woman, and he was her lover 
Neither of them dared accept the 
but it filled the background of 
r thoughts with delight. 

did not want to talk of this new, 
imazing thing that had inte her life 
It was too sacred uss just 
yet even with him began to tell 

im odd fancies from childhood that lin- 
yered in her Celti heart, tales of the 
little folk’’ that half memories and 

imaginings, i to life by some 
odd iation and 
laughed softly at as she 
but Gordon did not 

Everything she did was for hi 
done. Even when were 
dark trail ahead, he saw only the dusky 
loveliness of curved cheek, the face lumi- 
nous with a radiance some women are 
never privileged to know, the rhythm of 
head and body and slender limbs that was 
part of her individual, heaven-sent charm 

The rest had finished supper before Gor- 
don and Sheba reached camp, but Mrs. 
Olson had a hot meal waiting for them. 

“I fixed up the tent for the women 
folks—stove, sleeping-bags, plenty of 


each 
eves 


conscious of 


quite 








come 
a subject to disc 


So she 





stars. She 
told them, 
laugh at her. 

m divinely 
on the 


assoc 


his eyes 














wood, Touch a match to the fire and it'll 
be snug as a bug in a rug,” explained 
Swiftwater to Gordon. 

Elliot and Sheba were to start early for 
Kusiak, and later the rescue party would 
arrive to take care of Holt and Mrs 
Olson. 

‘Time to turn in,” Holt advised. ‘You 
better light that stove, Elliot.” 

The young man was still in the tent 
arranging the sleeping-bags when Sheba 
entered He tried to walk out without 
touching her, intending to call back his 
good-night. But he could not do it. There 
was something flamey about her tonight 
that went to his head. Her tender, trem- 
ulous little smile and the turn of the 
buoyant little head stirred in him a lov- 
er’s rhapsody. 

“Tt’s to be a long tr: cover tomor- 
row, Sheba. You m sleep Good- 
night.” 

‘Good-night—Gordon.” 

There was a little flash of audacity in 
the whimsical twist of her mouth. It was 
the first time she had ever called him by 
his given name. 

Elliot threw away prudence and caught 
her by the hands. 

“My dear—my dear!” he cried. 

She trembled to his kiss, gave herself 
to his embrace with innocent passion. 
Tendrils of hair, fine as silk, brushed his 
cheeks and sent strange thrills thru him 

They talked the incoherent language of 
lovers that is compounded of murmurs 
and silences and the touch of lips and the 
meetings of eyes. There were to be other 
nights in their lives as rich memories 
as this, but never another with quite the 
same delight. 

Presently Sheba reminded him with a 
smile of the long trail he had mentioned 
Mrs. Olson bustled into the tent, and her 
presence stressed the paint 

“Good-night, neighbors,’’ Gordon called 
back from outside the tent 

Sheba’s “‘Good-night"’ echoed softly back 
to him. 

The girl fell asleep to the sound of the 
light breeze slapping the tent and to the 


doleful howling of the huskies. 
(To be continued) 


“Twine for Cash” Week—The Polk 
County Farm Association is planning to 
save its members from one ¢o one and a 
half cents per pound on twine bills this 
season, by cotjperating with the dealers 
in boosting cash sales of twine at a 
duced rate. The larger dealers in twine 
have agreed to sell the standard grades 
of twine for 22 and 22% cents, depending 
on the type, for cash and immediate de- 
livery during the week of April 6th to 
12th. The dealer will make cash sales 
and get a quick turn-over, and the farmer 
will save emoney on the net price 


re- 


Hoover Sisieuie No Surplus Wheat— 


To all present appearances, it will be 
possible to market the whole of next 
vear’s wheat crop without loss to our 


government,”’ declared Herbert Hoover, in 
a recent statement on the 1919 wheat crop. 
“Our crop looks anything from 10 to 20 per 
cent greater than last year. Before the 
war, Russia, India, Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Roumania all exported large amounts of 
wheat. The war famine, loss of seed and 
lack of fertilizers, with anarchy, have 
accumulated to turn these countries into 
importers of wheat for the whole of next 
year. Central Buropean seeding wilil be 
below normal. The Australian 1919 crop 
is small; the Argentine crop is no larger 
than that of 1918. Altogether, it would 
appear that there would be no bread to 
waste in any quarter of the world next 
year.” 











Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA, 

Monona County, (w) Iowa, March 4th.— 
Not much corn being shipped out of the 
country; some farmers have shipped in 
corn to feed; prices have ranged from 
$1.50 to $1.60, amd it is hard to find at 
that. Many hogs were going to market as 
mere pigs until the weight limit was 
placed at 180 pounds. Farmers are kKeep- 
ing a good number of brood sows in spite 
of the high-priced corn, and all report 
good luck in breeding this year. Winter 
wheat is fine, and is coming thru the win- 
ter in good shape. Plenty of good seed 
orn on hand.—Parl Jones. 

Benton County, 
Have had 
selling at 
Farmers 
pure-bred 








Iowa, Feb. 26th.— 
a good winter here so far. Land 
high prices in this district. 
section are raising more 
hogs.—O. A. Primrose. 


‘e) 
in this 


NEBRASKA, 


Neb., March 34.- 
than the average pre- 
cipitation, mostly rain. Muddy roads. 
Stalk fields poor. Winter wheat prospects 
excellent, with heavy fall growth, furnish- 
ing much good pasturage when condition 
of fields allow Hay and forage scarce 
high. Alfalfa hay, $20 per ton and 

Even winter wheat straw is in good 
Values of good farms and good 
farming land high. Most sales made in 
western and central part of county are 
$200 to $275 per acre; probably average 
$225 per acre. Farm. stock generally 
healthy, tho many cattle will come onto 
spring pastuers thin, from shortage of 
feed. Little stored for summer, owing 
to warm weather; some cold, freezing 
weather would be welcome for this pur- 
pose. Probably less sows bred for spring 
farrow than usual. Prices of those well 
bred at sales are well sustained. More 
than the average proportion bred for late 
farrow, owing to searcity of grain.—Karl 
Aldrich. 


Nemaha County, (se) 


Mild winter; more 


aind 
over. 
request. 


ice 


KANSAS. 

Linn County, (e) Kan., March 4th.— 
Wheat looks good. Not so many brood 
sOWS. Corn acreage will not be up to 
the average. Sowing of oats will start 
as soon as the ground dries up.—Floyd 
Nolin. 

Public sales every day, and everything 
selling high. The winter wheat never 
looked better, but the ground is very wet 
on the surface. Fat hogs have nearly all 
been shipped to market. Very few cattle 
on feed. The pig crop is below the aver- 
age Hogs are healthy. Many cases of 
contagious abortion among cows Plenty 
of building; mechanics all very busy, A 


great many tractors areWeing sold.—G. E 
Holister. 


ILLINOIS. 

Pike County, (w) IL, February 24th.— 
Pleasant winter here, aind winter wheat 
oneal fine. Snow on the ground now, but 
the ground is not frozen Majority of 
hogs “shippe d. A good many cattle to. go 
o1 s but few in feed lots.—J. E. 





Newman 
County, (e) IlL, March 3d 
selling at low price Not many cat- 
e or hogs on feed Horses and cattle 
selling well.—Hans Heit. 


Douglas 
Corn 
+) 


MISSOURI, 
Webster County, (s) Mo., Feb. 26th.— 
Wheat still looks well, with fine promise 


for 
a few 
high 
acreage 
pect to try 
and clover. 
ing shipped in 


a full crop. Oats seeding will begin in 
days if weather remains open. The 
price of cfover seed will reduce the 
this spring Some farmers ex- 
lime to sweeten soil for alfalfa 
Large quantities of corn be- 
for feed J. C. Preston. 

Vernon County, (w) Mo., March 3d.— 
Fine winter here; one heavy and several 
light snows. Never saw as large an acre- 
age of wheat sown as was put in last fall, 
and never saw wheat go thru the winter 
in as fine shape. Very few cattle are be- 
ing fed for market. Hogs are pretty well 
cleaned up. Plenty of feed in the country 
with the exception of corn. On account 
of the large wheat acreage, oats and corn 
production will be below the average next 
year.—W. A. Jackson. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., March 7th.— 
We are having our January weather in 
March this year. Cold and snowing, and 























hard freezes at night; then gets too my. 
dy to travel in the afternoon. The 


land boom in this county, and farms wa 
going skyward, and many sales hav; been 
made. Every one that is able to es 
payment is buying a farm. T ld 





rather pay interest than rent Wheat is 
aH right yet. Old corm and roughage cer. 
ting scarce. Many young pigs have been 
lost on acocunt of bad weather. c¢ 
getting higher. Hens, 25 cents; eggs 
cents; butter, 40 cents. Hogs s ind 
high.—J. W. Griggs. 


IDAHO. 

Canyon County, (sw) Idaho, F th 
—Weather has ‘been quite favora since 
the first of the month, and plo ‘ 
spring wheat is beginning. So 
hay has been shipped out, but 
is being fed to stock. Hay 
stack for from $10.80 to $15.—H 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Putnam County, (w) W. Va., F 
—Not having seen anything 
from this part of the country, I 
cided to write a few lines. We |} 
valley of the Kanawha, in a cou: ' 
fertile but now rather poor. I 
can be reclaimed by a proper s 
farming. We raise corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco, sorghum, and hav 
raising and dairying for the ma S- 
try. Butter-fat is 5% cents: co: 31 
hay, $30, and hogs, $16.—Geo, F 
bach. 


WISCONSIN. 
Sawyer County, (nw) Wis., Mar 
—This is a country which 
years ago was occupied by tt 
jacks. They cut off all the sala . 
ber, leaving ‘the stumps and brush for 
the settlers to take care of. W ve in 
this immediate community quite good 
farm settlement. Our main 
tatoes. They seem to be the s sh 
crop for us while we are getting rt 
Small grains do real well, and co loes 
well for fodder or silage. Chover grows 
wild in the woods and along th: 
Dairying is becoming quite gene: tho 
it is hard to get the old sett le 























money in anything but potatoe: 1 
convinced that cows and hogs v 

nish us the most money, and at 

time build up our land, which " 
good deal of fertilizer.—M. E. C1 

™ Several years ago I purchased from Iowa 


champion sweepstake bu. at the price of ¢ °5.00: 


the Champion bu. of the world at $111.0 ears 
$71.00; 30 cars at 630.00; 30 ears at $37.00; al! sweep 
stake corn. I have now 1,000 bu. of the st seed 
corn I ever raised. Write for catalog and prices at 


once. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


Cc. L. Passmore Prop.. Prophetstown. Il 


PURE BRED SEED CORN 


The best soil will produce. Grown on 
1200 acre seed farm. All varieties. Aiso seed wheat 
barley, seed oats, grass seed. Send fur free catalog 
MecGreer Bros. Seed Farms. c oburg Ta. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent 
SEED CORN 


Direct from seed house on farm .Selected for big 
yielding and early maturing. Cor® sold is ir a 
ear tested and shipped in ear. 


3. @. HEATH, R. F. D. 4, West Liberty, Ia. 


FARM SEEDS— Pre ctoicct se 

best seeds 0od- 
tainable, Ida Co. Yellow Dent, White King, Silver 
King seed corn. lowa 108, Conqueror, Gold: gp : 
oats. Oderbrucker barley. Price list, sai ( 
request. SQUARE DEAL SEED Ff ARM. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Prop. Holstein. Lowa, 


SEED CORN 


High yielding Reid's Yellow Dent 
hand picked and dried on hangers. 95% ger 
guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approva'. $4 
JONES BROS... Box 215, Seaton, 


FOR SALE- 0 























Early Ohio Seed 





fine tubers, true 
Parent stock was formaline treated Dire . 
grower. bushel @1.50: three bushel $4.00; ten el 


$12.00. Era Williams, Ronneby. Minn. 





N OORE’S STRAIN of early maturing be 
a yielding, Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. ‘rices 
reasonable. n, lik 


Henry W. Zehr, Washioe 
GOOD, recleaned, no! gated 
seed. Write for samplesé prices 


ALFALFA sisi eros os 


FOR SAL —Alfalfa $9.00; swee 


$10.00 per busbe 
Mulhall, Sioux City, Iowa. 








ver 


John 











MINNEAPOLIS 





DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


tf Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Grand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


WRITE 


CHICAGO 











fi 
A 





























wa, 











ver 
John 
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Fvcterinan 


ONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 



























































4 3 esota correspondent writes 
sh vou would clear up 
Dace : g contagious 
Ww 1A herd, is 
, t? Is it ss 
os eding purposes 
S S gaine 
sease merely lo ( 
P Is y tes show 
52 v 1 s ected? 
Te 1 lin a commo erd? 
wie ¥ s regard the on as 
her Will st d open 
} ! tior in- 
» another herd 
\ very veterinarian ‘thas his own 
ning ontagious abortior 
oO ent stations, their yub- 
- s, have expresse wide va- 
( 
ea 
d 
pres ractically every 
“X veter rians are 
’ rd way to handle 
is ) tary } ‘autions 
of g out the sheath ‘of 
as intiseptic solution before and 
a e, and, i the case of it 
cows sé standard disinfectant | 
sch disappeared | 
s our experiment stations in re- | 
‘ s have hee collecting d 1 ’ 
t the ve form of 
gious on is serious onl lur 
firs so after it comes intoa 
Af n the animals acquir m- 
there S very little r 
ro yws which have aborted « 
of cases do not abort again, | 
‘ h ve aborted twice very | 
ra LEAit | 
se seems to be constitutional | 
rat ocal. The New York veteri- | 
nar 1 that the contagious I 
often ruses retained 
rf t it may cause whit 
nd a number of other ail- | 
I 
e an 1 “+h are infect- 





abortion, there are 
known as the aglutination 


com ple ment fixa- | 


ous 
















which very | 
\ arians are in a position to | 
ally all veterinarians are | 
opinion that these tests a 
1 nder ordinar larm ct lie 
































D recent years there hav 
Sev nes f« contagious 
wi t Ss 
st < se, | 
v € aney 
iv ) Na r- 
\ wore 
six or 
se > . 
things w \ ee 
« ve overe r gz 1 
« t S VE f t o 
E\V Vv ce l | 
rT ve S¢ I “Ss | 
a s l ) 
€ De H ld \ 
» £ iis « 
S ¢ i ~ 
< his calf I 
V ( » Se & ste rs oT 
. \W he it « ies » erad i 
seinag herd, ve 
me tc § IOW Nn ho 
s nity which is be le- 
V much is actually d ) 
er f the germs themselves 
» our knowledge con- 
bortion is growing, 
. < thing which can be 
5 € practical farmer in the way 
of tr is the use of sta d sani- 
ABORTING vapiiniva 
. wo-tl 1s 
‘ its al a 
4 so 
t tair- 
s wt } l 
e disea bec 
tive preve 
ses abort on in sows is caused 
r ul injur such as squeezing 
hr ioorways or being stepped on 
wy r horses Occasionaly feed 
— ise the trouble. Sometimes 
s 





. ult to distinguish between abor- 





WALLACE 





S’ FAR] MER 751 





tion caused by mechanical means or by 
feed, from the contagious type caused by 
a disease germ. Our correspondent seems 
to have been feeding a good ration, and 
we rather suspect that the best plan will 
be for him to proceed on the assumption 
that his sows have contagious abortion, 
and that he fatten them up for market 
as soon as possible. 


SCOURS IN oe PIGS. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 





“T have been troubled for three or four 
years with scours in my young pigs. It 
seems to make no difference what I feed 
or how I handle the pigs \t present I am 
feeding the suckling sows six to eight 

one-half pound of 
one-eighth pound of 


1 
s on suddenly 





to all 
trou- 
n the 


7 


i Gays 





trouble 





scours in very 
result of germ 


amd navel dis- 











I € ase of 
al seems 0 
take place by way of the navel at the 
time of bir infection 
oc’ rs evel reve the 


trouble, abou 
done is to cl ct the pen 
previous to the greatest 
thoroness ¢ our corre- 
t, next inter, disinfect his pens 
thoroly and ‘bring in a fresh stock of 
We believe that cases the trouble 
is not only carried over from one season 
to the next in the pen, but that it may to 





sponden 
sows. 


in some 





CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


An Ilhinois correspondent writes 

“What is the cause of canker sore 
mouth in pigs? Can you advise any rem- 
edy that will cure it? Our pigs only a 


b 
few days old seem to ‘be infected.” 





Sore mouth is one of the most 
trous of pig troubles From March until 
May it at its worst. T seem to be 





forms of the disease. One 











several kind, 
which is rather mild, seems to get its 
star from wounds caused by the sharp 
teeth of the 1 fellows when fighting 
for their mother's teats. Some people 





this form of sore mouth 


may 





breaking off the sharp points 
with pincers However, care 
must be taken in so that the teeth 





are not broke This 





simple form of sore mouth may generally 
be cured by dipping the young pigs head 
first into a warm coal ir dip solution. 
Treatment had best be repeated every day 
for a week or so 

The mor 


mouth, 











around ‘the mouth to be 
evidently due to a ger 
possibly } yacillus necrophor The 


caked udder that 
ilving is not so very 


first step in treatment is to separate so The common form of 
far as possible the affected pigs from the so often follows c 
healthy prevent the well pigs serious, and is ordinarily treated effect- 
from taking the disease, it is a good plan ively by rubbing gently yet thoroly two or 
to put on their heads an ointment made three times daily. There are a number of 
by mixing some pure carbolic acid crys- good liniments on the market, or a lini- 
tals in a half pint of raw linseed oil. Re- ment may be made by mixing an. ounce of 
peat every day or two. Treatment of the fluid extract of belladonna with 


ones To at 





leaves 











pigs affected with this more serious form | two ounces of fluid extr of pokeroot 
of sore mouth is not always satisfactory. | and four o of soap liniment. or 
Dipping them head first into a warm coal course a cow with caked udder should ba 
tar dip solution helps some. Another on a light, laxative diet It may be a 
treatment is to <« an ointment made good plan to give a handful of epsom 
by mixing one-! ounce of iodine with salts in her feed ht and morning. Of 


eight ounces of vaseline If simple treat- work, a drenca of a pound 
























ment of this kind fails to stop the dis- | vtls 1 quart of water. 
ease, may be necessary to use some Garget is the term general] ipplied to 
caust s as terchloride of antimony. | a more serious form of caked udder, which 
Ap s to the edges of the sore with a | come on iny time tl ‘ow is in 
feather or a little pie of cotton. Two or | Some peo say tha ise is 
three days é if sore seems to be | germ, and that nay s id from 
healthy, wash it w tobacco water thor- | cow to cow e cast é 3 to be 
oly; and put little pine tar. But if | caused from ruise or l ona 
the trout breaks 0 igain, wash with | cold cement fl! ) Some feeder claim 
warm soap and water and repeat The | feedir » heavil ttonseed 
disease, as it adv es, rapidly reduces | meal will 1 g ree \ 1 rate 
the ind for this reason it is sug- | first ion u nt is 
geste yadly infected pigs be given | light, laxative é with the 
1 stin St as is made by mixing a ution composed la of bran 
tablespoonful of brandy and two grains of treatme should left to a 
quinine with an egg beaten in a little competent ve irian. However, we are 
skim-milk frank to say that, generally speaking, no 
on as very good success ing the 
LUMPY-JAW. mere serious forms of caked udder \s to 
- preventing ‘the suble, about all that can 
A Nel or sk 4a cl rresponde nt writes: be done is to feed iretully and protect 
“Is ther iny cure for lumpy-jaw? Does the udder from bruises, drafts and con- 

it spread one cow to another? We tact with cold cement. 








have a pure-bred bi that has the lumpy- 
jaw.”’ 


Lumpy-jaw is not 


Farms in Southeastern North Dakota 


Statsman and other counties; many highly tmproved, 

in well settled communities, near market, school and 
church; #25 to 850 per acre, 15% cash, balance crop 
payments or easy terms. Write for big list. 

JOHN B. FRIED CO., Owners, Jamestown, N.D, 


contagious in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. The disease 
often can be cured by getting a veteri- 
narian to cut it out; however, unless the 
job is very thoroly done it may come back 
again. There are some advertised reme- 
which generally give very good re- The great new early var! 
have used potassium oe 2 S eties, Conqueror, Golden 
results. The dose is Rain, have proven by re- 
r . ; peated crops grown here 
one and two and one-half | on my farm on a year test to be the largest 
drams given once daily for a week or ten yielding, heaviest, handsomest oats grown; free from 
r “¥ - 1 : 
% stopped whenever smut and rust; extra stiff straw A limited supply 
in of choice seed, recleaned, sacked, $1.25 per bu. Also 
the animal skin, Iowa 103 oats. 1.00 bu. Prompt shipment 
weeping from the catarrh of the 
nose, and appetite. After the med- 





dies 
sults. Some people 
iodide with good 


lf to 





one-! 





dosing is 





shows signs of scurvy 





ALLEN JOSI ° Holstein, I lowa 


ves 
‘ ’ 











loss of 





icine has been stopped for a few days, FOR SALE—SEED SPRING WH WHEAT 
its use is again continued, and after a Recleaned, lowa grown, from northern stock; Mar- 
week or so it s stopped again. After quis, Red Fife and Macoron! (Durum). Either vari- 

Ricans on iad eaten? — ' ety at $2.50 per bu., delivered at depots, Udell. Tim 
from thre¢ , x week “ treatment, — othy seed, rec leaned, at 85.00 perbu. Good bags extra 
cases of lumpy-jaw will be cured The at 65c each. C . Hornaday, Seed Farms, Udell, Ia 
milk from a cow given this treatment ——_ 


should not be used, as the drug is given 


off in the milk 


Blue Ribbon Spring Seed Wheat 


A real drouth and heat reaisting variety, $2.75 bu 
bags extra Also Reid's and Silver Mine corn, ear 


Iowa 











some 





DDER OR GARGET. 
ydent writes: 
remedy for 


CAKED U 
An Iowa corresp 
“What is a good 

How do you prevent 


While it is not contagious in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, lumpy-jaw is | tested, 5.00 bu. Order direct or write for samples 
aed it hict seams t b Battefection guaranteed 
spreac h’ which seems to e Cc. A. LARS Dayton, Webster Co., 
found in the hay or on pasture After T MBit ctadalidititiiageeti 
the lump ‘breaks and the yellow pus is RAPS Something the Ge- 
given off, it is best to isolate the affected ere can't cover up. 
- . ay pttve circular sent FR KE. 
animal, as there is danger of the RENKEN, B475, Crete. Net 
<i gna ty OSAGE HEDGE POSTS 
Are cut from the strongest wood kKnown—never rot 
Fifty carloads on hand. Write for prices today 
Db. NEAt Elk Creek, Neb. 
Please mention this Paper when writing. 
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Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Steck and Crop Account Book. It is 
FREE TO YOU. 


“ol When in my 





will soon need 
a new pair of 
CARHARTT’S 


. Confer a favor on_your pocket book by 
wearing Carhartt Overalls in making this 
years crop. Don't be misled by substi- 
|} tutes and inferior garments. Pay the dif- 
, ference and demand the gen- 
uine Carhartt. If your dealer 
will not serve you write my 
nearest factory for samples 
and prices. 








CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 


and with a) HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Sood horse « 
y my own, lam pmmmaees a" Mente 


N the —— Biccictics ic supe 
‘man in theworl 


Hamilton Carhartt, 


City. aE een one ee Fe 
Fill out ‘and ‘address to factory nearest you. 
Please send me samples and prices of your 
Carhartt Overalls made from your Carhartt Master 
Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work Gloves 
I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account 
Book. 
Ce ee nage 
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Thresh Your 


sar > 
Own Crain and Save All of It 
How much of your small grain wastes because it stands out in the field wait- 
ing to be threshed? How much of it goes into the straw stack instead of your 
grain bin? Thresh your grain when it is ready—before rain does its destruc- 


tive work—save all of it. 


waste, Do your own threshing this year wit 


[WOOD BROs | 


Declare your inde 


OOD BROS 





Npriv1 DU 


, {! THRESHER ] 


Every tractor owner, with 160 acres of land or more, will make mon 
Indididual, the best grain saver and fastest cleaner in the thresher field. 


The 20x36 Individual J got in 1917 w: 
fastest, easiest, smoothest, cleans and saves grain the best of any make of machine J —_——_ 


E. R. Deardorf, Bagley, lowa, wrote us last fall: 


Don’t wait and take chances on bad weather. 


to raise to lose any of it. 


poe of the elements and of 


With an 


Your crop costs too much money 


Think this serious problem over now. There is a bigger 


acreage this season. There will be a shortage of threshing machines. If you or your 


neighbor owns a tractor, club together and get an Individual, 


threshing bills saved will pay for our machine, 
FREB. Send today for 1919 catalog and complete par- 





ua 


Save your crop, and 


ticulars about Wood Bros. Individuals, and complete 


threshing outfits. Let us tell you about other 
good farmers, who are organising clubs and 
Owning Individuals together, 


BROS. 


THRESHER CO. 


26 East W. 
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DES MOINES 
Branches: Lincoln, Neb. 


Misceapolis, Minn. 
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Decatur, Il, 
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to official league regulations. 


Official League 


Baseball 


Made of the finest pure wool yarn, 
rubber center, and specially tanned 
horsehide, combined with the lock- 
stitch linen thread hand sewing and 
scientific manufacture. 
for eighteen innings against ripping, 
softening, losing its shape or elas- 


Guaranteed 


Packed and sealed according 


The official ball used by 


many of the big leagues under National Agreement rules. 





One official league ball given as a reward fora 
club of four new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 
at the special club rate of 75 CENTS PER YEAR 





After March $list the regular price of Wallaces’ Farmer will be $1.25 
per year and the club rate $1.00 per year. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 





SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


Address all orders to 





DES MOINES, IOWA 
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If you are not 
profits, or 
investigate 
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wonderful 
in 
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North Dakota—where on account 
ings you can buy for $40 to $75 an acre 
less than you would pay for an equally 
good farm in the older corn belt, terri- 
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selection 
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ONTANA 


Harvest every year—not once tna while. No 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
You can do better in 


irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. 
Buy direct from the owners. 
Address 


the Judith Basin. 


Free information and prices sent on request 


THE COOK.REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


farmer. 


Bex D 1405. 


stockman and 


THE JUDITH BASIN 


Offers exceptional opportunities 


to the 


investor. Sure 


Prices lowest; terms easiest. 


LEWISTON, MONTANA. 





























OHAPTER 17. 

NOTE— After the events narrated in the 
last installment of Harry Lauder’s story, 
a tour of the front was planned by the 
Scotch singer. Refusing to remain at the 
base, he went with his little troup up to 
the front lines to cheer the men who were 
most in need of change and amusement. 
He gives one of the first of his experi- 
ences u nder fire in the following chap- 
ter.—Editor. 

It was getting late—for men who had 
had so early a breakfast as we had had 
to make to get started in good time. And 
just as I was beginning to feel hungry— 
odd, it seemed to me, that such a thing 
as lunch should stay in my mind in such 
surroundings, and when so many vastly 
more important things were afoot!—the 
major looked at his wrist watch. 

“By Jove!" he said. ‘‘Lunch time! Gen- 
tlemen—you'll accept such hospitality as 
we can offer you at our officers’ mess?” 

There wasn't any question about ac- 
ceptance! We all said we were delighted, 
and we meant it. I looked around for a 
hut or some such place, or even for a 
tent, and, seeing nothing of the sort, I 
wondered where we might be going to eat. 
in the grouind. Certainly it was as well 
I soon found out. The major led the way 
underground, into a dugout. This was the 
mess. It was hard by the guns, and in a 
hole that had been dug out, quite literal- 
ly. Here there was a certain degree of 
safety. In these dug-outs every phase of 
the battery’s life except the actual serv- 
ing of the guns went on. Officers and men 
alike ate and slept in them. 

They were much snugger within than 
you might fancy. A lot of the men had 
given homelike touches to their habita- 
tions. Pictures from the illustrated 
papers from home, which are such prime 
favorites with all the Tommies, made up 
a large part of the decorative scheme. 
Pictures actresses redominated; the 
Tommies didn’t go in for war pictures 
Indeed, there is little disposition to ham- 
mer the war home to you in a dugout. 
The men don't talk about it or think 
about it, save as they must; you hear less 
talk about the war along the front than 
you do at home. I heard a story at Vimy 
Ridge of a Tommy who had come back to 
the trenches after seeing Blighty for the 
first time in months. 


“It 
eur 


“Hello, Bill,"”” said one of his mates. 
“Back again, are you? How's things in 
Blighty?’ 


“Oh, all right,’’ said Bill. 

Then he looked around. He pricked his 
ears as a shell whined above him. And 
he took out his pipe and stuffed it full of 
tobacco, and lighted it, and sat back. He 


sighed in the deepest content as the 
smoke began to curl upward. 
“Bli'me, Bill—I'd say, to look at you, 


you was glad to be back here!"’ said his 
mate, astonished. 

“Well, I ain't so sorry, and 
fact,’ said Bill. “I tell you how it is, 
AM. Back there in Blighty they don’t 
talk about nothing but this bloody war. 
I'm fair fed up with it, that Iam! I’m 
glad to be back here, where I don’t have 
to ‘ear about the war every bleedin’ 
minute!” 

That story sounds far-fetched to you, 
perhaps, but it isn’t. War talk is shop 
talk to the men who are fighting it and 
winning it, and it is perfectly true, and 
perfectly reasonable too, that they like 
to get away from it when they can, just 
as any man likes to get away from the 
thought of his business or his work when 
he isn’t at the office or the factory or 
the shop. 

Captain Godfrey explained to me, as we 
went into the mess hall for lunch, that 
the dugouts were really pretty safe. Of 
course there were dangers—where are 
there not along that strip of land that 
runs from the North Sea to Switzerland, 
in France and Belgium? 

“A direct hit from a big enough shell 
would bury us all,” he said. ‘“‘But that’s 
not likely—the chances are all against it. 
And, even then, we'd have a chance. I've 
seen men dug out alive from a hole like 
this after a shell from one of their biggest 
howitzers had landed squarely upon it. 

But I had no anxiety to form part of an 
experiment to prove the truth or the fals- 
ity of that suggestion. I was glad to know 
that the chances of a shell coming along 
were pretty slim. 

Conditions were primitive at that wess. 
The refinements of life were lacking, to 
be sure—but who cared? Certainly the 
hungry members of the Reverend Harry 
Lauder, M. P., Tour did not! We ate from 
a rough deal table, sitting on rude bench- 
es that had a decidedly home-made look. 
But—we had music with our meals, just 
like the folks in London at the Savoy, or 
in New York at Sherry’s. It was the in- 
cessant thunder of the guns that served 
as the musical accompaniment of our 
lunch, and I was already growing to love 
that music. I could begin, now, to dis- 
tinguish degrees of sound and modula- 
tions of all sorts in the mighty diapason 
of the cannon. It was as if a conductor 
were leading an orchestra, and as if it re- 
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sponded instantly to every sugges 
his baton. 
There Was not much variety t 


of 


© Tood 
but there was plenty of it, and :t was 
good. There was bully beef, of rae 
that is the real staff of life for the Bri, 
ish army. And there were pot 8, in 
plentiful supply, and bread and 
and tea—there is always tea wh: om. 
my or his officers are about! Ther sa 
lack of tableware; a dainty so ght 
not have liked the thought of sp iing 
his butter on his bread with his mb, 
as we had to do. But I was too h ry te 
be fastidious myself. 

Because the mess had guests, tt was 
a special dish in our honor. Or . 
men had gone over—at considera isk 
of his life, as I learned later—to :| ean 
of stones and dust that had once | he 
village of Givenchy. There he h na 
@ lot of gooseberries. The Fr: all 
them grossets, as we in Scotland do, re 
—altho the pronunciation of the rd is 
different in the two languages, o se 
There had been gardens aro the 
houses of Givenchy Once, before tt ace 
had been made into a desert o bbie 
and brick-dust. And, somehow, ad 
survived in those bruised and battered 


gardens, and the delicious mess of goose. 


berries that we had for dessert s 8 
proof thereof. 

The meal was seasoned by good I 
love to hear the young Britis! ficers 
talk. It is a liberal education. ‘ 
grown so wise, those boys! 7 of 
them who come back when the r is 


over will have the world at their f i 
deed. Nothing will be able to st em 
or to check them in their rise. T ve 
learned every great lesson that 

must learn if he is to succeed in . 
fairs of life. Self-control is thei: i 
an infinite patience, and a dogg: er- 
mination that refuses to admit tha ere 
are any things that a man can 1 o if 
he only makes up his mind that t 
and will do them. For the Britis ; 
has accomplished the impossible, time af- 
ter time; it has done things tl! en 
knew could not be done. 

And so we sat and talked as we smoked 
after the meal, until the major ar t 
last, and invited me to walk aro the 
battery again with him. I could ask \iies- 
tions now, having seen the men at work 


and he explained many things I wa i to 
know—and which Fritz would | to 
know, too, to this day! But abov ni 
was fascinated by the work of the gun- 
ners. I kept trying, in my mind's eye, to 
follow the course of the shells tt ere 
dispatched so calmly upon their errands 
of destruction. My imagination played 
with the thought of what they were doing 
at the Other end of their swift voyage 


thru the air. I pictured the havoc that 
must be wrought when one made a clean 
hit. 

sand, suddenly, I was swept by that 
same almost irresistible desire to be [fight- 
ing myself that had come over me when 
I had seen the other battery. If | could 
only play my part! If I could fire eve a 
single shot—if I, with my own hands, 
could do that much against those who 


had killed my boy! And then, incredu- 
lously, I heard the words in my ¢« It 
was the major. 

“Would you like to try a shot, H 
he asked me. 


Would I! I @tared at him. I dn’t 
believe my ears. It was as if he had read 
my thoughts. I gasped out some *s of 
an affirmative. My blood was | 4 
the very thought, and the sweat ed 


from my pores. 

“All right—nothing easier!’’ s 
major, smiling. ‘I had an idea t 
were wanting to take a hand, Har 

He led me toward one of the euns, 
where the sweating crew was es! A 
active, as it seemed to me. They ¢ ed 
at me as they saw me coming. 

‘Here's old Harry Lauder come Ke 
a crack at them himself,” 1 h« 
man say to another. 

“Good for him! The more the n 
answered his mate. He was an A! an 
—would ye not know it from his 581 

I was trembling with eagerness vor 
dered if my shot would tell I t i 
visualize its consequences. It mig! 
some vital spot. It might kill so nan 
whose life was of the utmost valu: 
enemy. It might—it might do a: ng 
And I knew that my shot 4 
watched; Normabell, sitting up 
the Pimple in his little observator 
watch it, as he did all of that ? 
shots. Would he make a report 

Everything was made ready. - 
recoiled from the previous shot t 
it was swabbed out. A new § ves 
handed up; I looked it over tende: 
was my shell! I watched the me 
placed it, and saw it disappear 
jerk. Then came the swift 
the gun, the almost imperceptible 
tions of elevation and position. 

They showed me my place. Aft 
was the simplest of matters to fire ©v® 
the biggest of guns. I had but to! 
lever. All morning I had been w: 
men do that. I knew it was but 
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act. But I could not feel that! 
ed and excited as I had never 





my life before. 
dy! Fire!” 

er rang in my ears. And I 
lever, as hard as I could. The 


rang into life as I moved the 
heard the roar of the explosion, 
ned to me that it was a louder 
gun I had heard had given! 
down in my 








t, of course, and so, 
new. There was no shade of 
between that shot and all the 

had been fired. But it pleased 
nk so--it pleases me, sometimes, 
so even now. Just as it pleases 





me think that that long-snouted en- 
ahs ir propelled that shell, under 
a ‘ g hand, with unwonted accur- 
" effectiveness! Perhaps I was 
chil o feel as I did; indeed, I have 
no d that that was so. But I dinna 
car 

T was no report by telephone from 


about that particular shot; I 
out a while, by the telephone 
rs, hoping one would come. And it 

d me that no attention was 
t shot. 

ibly simply means it went home,” 
Godfrey. A shot that acts just as it 
ld doesn’t get reported.”’ 
it 1 was disappointed, just the same 

1e sensation is one I shall never 











yet t 

1 I shall never cease to be glad 
major gave me my chance The 
ng moment was that of the re- 
v reat gun. I felt exactly as 
s when he dives into deep water 

siderable height. 
work, Harry!” said the major, 
when I had stepped down. “I'll 
1 wiped out a bit of the German 
trer s with that shot! I think I'll draft 


keep you here as a gunner!” 














you 
officers and men all spoke in 

way, Smiling as they did so. But 

I loots! Id like to think I did 
rea! 1ge with my one shot, but I'm 
afraid shell was just one of those that 
turn¢ p a bit of dirt and made one of 
ll brown eruptions 1 had seen 

I all sides along the German lines 
as I sat and smoked by pipe with 
Norm ll earlier in the day. 

“Well, anyway,” I said, exultingly, 
“that's that! I thhope I got two for my 
one, a 

But my exultation did not last long. I 
refle 1 upon the inscrutability of war 
and « s deadly fighting that was going 
on all ¢ it me. How casual a matter 
was s sending out of a shell that could, 


ina flash of time, obliterate all that lived 


in a W circle about where it chanced 
to st The pulling of a lever—that 
was all that I had done!.And at any mo- 
ment a shell some German gunner had 
sent winging its way thru the air in pre- 
cisely t same casual fashion might 





iring into this quiet nook, guided 
by some chance, lucky for him, and wipe 


out the major, and all the pleasant boys 
with whom I had broken bread just now, 
and the sweating gunners who had 
cheered me on as I fired my shot! 

I was to give a concert for this battery, 
and I felt that it was time now for it to 


that the men 
And so I 


begin I could see, too, 
Were growing a bit ‘impatient. 
I was ready. 
come along to our theater,”’ said 
the major, and grinned at my look of 
astonishment. 

“Oh, we've got a real amphitheater for 
you, such as the Greeks used for the trag- 





edies of Sephocles,” he said. “There 
it is!” 
He had not stretched the truth. It was 


& superb theater—a great, crater-like hole 
rentilat a show house as you could 
r, and I found, when the time 
that the acoustics were splendid. 
iown into the middle of the hole, 
and Adam, who had become 
my company, and the soldiers 
themselves about its rim. 
re we left Boulogne, a definite pro- 
had been laid out for the Reverend 
Lauder, M. P., Tour. We had de- 
at would get better results 
ng a program and sticking to it 
ir meetings or concerts. So, at 
semblies that we gathered, 
pened proceedings by talking to 
about pensions, the subject in 
1€ Was so Vitally interested, and in 
which he had done and was doing such 


gze 


we 











magnificent work. Adam would follow 

him with a talk about the war and its 
prog 

He Was a splendid speaker, was Adam. 

He had all the eloquence of the fine 

Preacher that he was, but he did not 

ops h to the lads in the trenches—not 

t told them about the war, and 

0 way the folks at home in Brit- 

w backing them up. He talked 

it ir loans and food conservation, 

aed > them understand that it was 


one who were doing the fight- 
is a cheering and an inspiring 


£ave them, and he got good, round 
wherever he spoke. 
saved me up for the last, and 


jam had finished speaking, either 
© would introduce me, and my 
uld begin. That was the pro- 
we had arrange for the ‘“Hole-in- 
nd Theater,” as the Canadians 
eir amphitheater. For this per- 
ce of course, I had no piano. John- 
he wee piano were back where 




















we had left the motor cars, and so I just 
had to sing without an accompaniment— 
except that which the great booming of 
the guns was to furnish me. 

I was afraid at first that the guns would 
bother me. But as I listened to Hoggs 
and Adam, I ceased, gradually, to notice 
them at all, and I soon felt that they 
would annoy me no more, when it was my 
turn to go on, than the chatter of a bunch 
of stage hands in the wings of a theater 
had so often done. 

When it was my turn, I began with 
“Roamin’ in the Gloamin’.”” The verse 
went well, and I swung into the chorus. I 
had picked the song to open with because 
I knew the soldiers were pretty sure to 
know it, and so would join me in 
chorus—which is something I always want 
them to do. And these were no exceptions 


the 


to the general rule. But, just as I got 
into the chorus, the tune of the guns 
changed. They had been coughing and 
spitting intermittently, but now, sudden- 
ly, it seemed to me that it was as if 
someone had kicked the lid off the fire- 


works factory and dropped a lighted torch 
inside. 

Every gun in the battery around the 
hole began whanging away at once. I 





was jump and nervous, I'll admit, and it 
was all I could do to hold to the pitch 
and not break the time. I thought all of 
Von Hindenburg’s army must be attack- 
ing us, and, from the row and din, I 
judged he must have brought up the 
German navy to help, instead of letting 
it lie in the Kiel canal where the British 
fleet could not get at it. I never heard 
such a terrific racket in all my days. 

I took the opportunity to leok around 
at my audience. They didn’t seem to be 
a bit excited. They all had their eyes 
fixed on me, and they weren't listening 
to the guns—only to me and my singing. 
And so, as they probably knew what was 
afoot, and took it so quietly, I managed 
to keep on singing as if I, too, were used 


to such a row, and thought no more of it 
than of the ordinary traffic noise of a 
London or a Glasgow street But if I 
really managed to look that way, my ap- 
pearances were most deceptive, 
I was nearer to being scared than I had 
been at any time yet! 

But presently I began to get interested 
in the noise of the guns. They developed 
a certain regular ath. I had to allow 
for it, and make it fit the time of what I 
was singing. And as I realized that prob- 
ably this was just a part of the regular 
day’s work, a bit of ordinary strafing, 
and not a feature of a grand attack, I 
took note of the rhythm, It went some- 
thing like this, as nearly as I can give it 
to you in print: 


because 


“Roamin’ in the—PUH—LAH— 
gloamin’—BAM! 

On the—WHUFF!—BOOM!—bonny 
BR-R-R!—Banks o'—BIFF— 
Clyde—ZOW!”" 


And so it went all thru the rest of the 
coneert. I had to adjust each song I sang 
to that odd rhythm of the guns, and I 
don’t know but what it was just as well 
that Johnson wasn’t there! He’d have 
had trouble staying with me with his wee 
bit piano, I'm thinkin’! 

And, do you ken, I got to see, after a 
bit, that it was the gunners, all the time, 
havin’ a bit of fun with me! For when 
I sang a verse, the guns behaved them- 
selves, but every time I came to the cho- 
rus they started up the same inferno of 
noise again. I think they wanted to see, 
at first, if they could not shake me enough 
to make me stop singing, and they liked 
me the better when they found I would 
not stop. The soldiers soon began to 
laugh, but the joke was not all on me, 
and I could see that they understood that, 
and were pleased. Indeed, it was all as 
amusing to me as to them. 

I doubt if ‘“‘Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ ” or 
any other song was ever sung in such 
circumstances. I sang several more songs 
—they called, as every audience I have 
seems to do, for me to sing my “Wee 
Hoose Amang the Heather’’—and then 
Captain Godfrey brought the concert to 
an end, It was getting along toward mid- 
afternoon, and he explained that we had 
another call to make before dark. 


“Good-bye, Harry—good luck to you! 
Thanks for the singing!’’ 
Such cries rose from all sides, and the 


Canadians came crowding around to shake 
my hand. It was touching to see how 
pleased they were, and it made me rejoice 
that I had been able to come. I had 
thought, sometimes, that it might be a 
presumptuous thing, in a way, for me to 
want to go so near the front, but the way 
I had been able to cheer up the lonely, 
dull routine of that battery went far to 
justify me in coming, I thought. 

I was sorry to be leaving the Canadians. 
And I was glad to see that they seemed 
as sorry to have me go as I was to be go- 
ing. I have a very great fondness for the 
Canadian soldier. He is certainly one of 
the most picturesque and interesting of all 
the men who are fighting under the flags 
of the Allies, and it is certain that the 
world can never forget the record he has 
made in this war—a record of courage 
and heroism wunexcelled by any and 
equaled by few. 

I stood around while we were getting 
ready to start back to the cars, and one 
of the officers was with me. 

“How often do you get a shell right in- 
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churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), 

rticulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, 
reauced es jlway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth 8St., 
¥ V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 


Jackson St., St. Paul, 


Des Motnes. Iowa. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Minn 


Canadian Government Agent. 








Desirable Stock Farm i in| 
Western Canada For Sale | 


Owing to business reasons demanding my attention 
in Scotiand, I have decided to offer for sale, by pri- 
vate treaty, the well known Kilallan Stock Farm, 
operated for the past ten years as a pure bred Clydes- 
dale breeding establishment. This farm is situated 
in the great mixed farming belt of Central Alberta, 
close to the main line of the C. P. Ry., with con- 
venient station half mile distant, and {s 60 miles from 
Edmonton, the capital of the Province of Alberta. 
Town, stores and school at Chaton, two or 
three miles; and larger educational center of Cam- 
rose 14 miles distant. Farm consists of 960 
acres, in one block, good, level land; 500 acres under 
cultivation, balance pasture, well fenced with 10 
miles of fencing, 6+ being heavy woven wire, and 
well sheltered and watered. Soil black loam 
with clay subseil. Buildings: Frame house, 
8 rooms, pantry, bath room, etc., hot and cold water 
and hot air furnace, long distance telephone; barn. 
horse stable 72x68 feet, holding 31 head of horses, 
7 loose boxes, loft, harness room, feed room, water 
tank, engine room, modern granary with elevator, 
etc.; cow stable 40x36 feet, fitted with stanchions, 
4 loose boxes, store room, etc.; also implement shed, 
blacksmith shop, hen house, calf house, pump house, 
6 granaries and two-reomed bunk-house for 
men; 2 wells with windmills and 4 large 
tanks, 3 in pastures, 1 in barn. 








This farm is eminently suited for the breeding and 
raising of pure bred live stock. close to the 
best market centers of Western Canada, has the best 
of shipping facilities, and is considered a most desir- 
able proposition for anyone wishing to go in for high 
class stock raising. 


The present Clydesdale stud, also machinery and 
implements, can be taken over, if so desired by pur- 
chaser, at mutual valuation. 


For full particulars and attractive terms apply to 


NORMAN A. WEIR, Chaton, Alberta, Can. 


Strout’s New Spring Farm 
Catalog, Just Out! 


664 money-making bargains, many with pictures, in 
19 states. Get details, page 41, of 53 acres, butld- 
ings, 3 cows, horse, wagons, tools, crops, all for $1700, 
easy terms. Page 35, see how #1500 down secures 160 
acres, pair horses, 9 cows, 5 calves, wagons, harness, 
pe me my ne crops, 12-room house, big barns, or- 

, timber, near Ry. town, On page 18 is 100 acres, 
near town; borders river; slate roof 9-room home, 
full set buildings, patr horses, 5 cows, pigs, poultry, 
machinery, crops, al] for $2250, part cash. Read page 
44, details 235 acres, state road, walk town; fine 10- 
room home, big basement barns, silo, improvements, 
2 horses, 20 cows, 5 heifers, 5 calves, 2 bulls, imple- 
ments, milking machine; $8800 gets all. less than haif 
cash. Write today for your free copy of this big 
book. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 312R, Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago. 








FOR SALE 


160 ACRE FARM |-—- 


140 acres tillable, balance wood and pasture, good 
soil. Good weil and windmill, good house, two 
barns, one just shingled. Creek across one corner. 
Must sell to settle estate. Suitable time given. 
If interested, write 


Geo. E. Purves, Eyota, Olmsted Co., Minn. 


|LAND BARGAINS 


EASY MONEY 


st of tracts offered ff you want 
to make some easy y. The market ts strong 
for cheap pasture You can't afford to 
pasture stock on your 8200 per acre land 

Get some cheap lands to grow your stock and finish 
on your corn lands. Deal direct with owner. 
No trades. Best of titles. No er aan - 
brance on lands offered. Well locate 
markets. in fact, each tract is a good buy 
terms offered. 

No. 1—25,000 acres In famous Cloveriand dis- 
trict upper peninsula Michigan, 5 miles bordering on 
Lake Michigan, with a good harbor to ship from, at 
only $3.50 per acre. Can you beat it? Must be sold 
in one tract. 

No. 2—A fine 12.000 acre cattle or sheep ranch tn 
North Dakota on main Iine Northern Pacific: build- 
ings. Can have possession at once. 36.50 per acre. 
Easy terms. Some reservations. This is a real snap. 
Must be sold in body. 

No. 3--1,500 acre tract In Clover belt Northern 
Wisconsin, one mile from station, at $12.50 per acre. 


Read carefully the 









ato 
Liberal 


the 


No. 4-600 acres in Wisconsin, bordering on fine 
lake, at $15.00 per acre. 
o. 44—90 acres fine lake shore property. 
No. 5—Some choice 40s and 808 with cabina. Can 


sell to man of small means on monthly payment pian. 

You can ship cattle from Des Moines, lowa, to my 
Wisconsin lands and return them to Des Moines for 
$4.00 per head. What does it cost you to pasture 
stock on your 8200 per acre land? 

If you want to meve toa milder climate, I own 
some fine tracta in the famous Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, that I wish to close out at once and wi!! give 


yeu a real bargain.” 
GEO. KR. — on M, 
Capital Bank Bldg - Paul, Minn. 





Farm Chemmuadnbibea 
In United States 


If YOU are interested, write to the Homeseekers 
Bureau, U. 8. Railroad Administration, for free 
information, naming the state the advantages 
of which you desire to investigate, and giving 
full particulars about your requirements. 


The Homeseekers Bureau is NOT selling real 
estate. Ita mission is to furnish dependable 
data regarding land values, production, markets, 
climate, schools, churches, roads, etc., to those 
who wish to engage {n farming, stock rafsing, 
dairying, gardening and kindred pursuits. A 
letter will bring an answer which may belp in 
solving your problems of living. 


Address, J. L. EDWARDS, 
Agricultural Section, U. 8. 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


Manager, Room 130, 
Ratlroad Adminis 



















giving 

in re- 

‘0 the land sit- 

3 months” 

subseription 

If for a h stment you are think- 

ing of buying farm land. simply write 

A a int say ae me Landology 
ge oo aalere ree.”* 


fi 
oR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmore t cond rate: oat Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 





ARDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND, SILT 

loam, clay sub-soll. Neither sandy nor gravel'y. 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heert 
of the dairy country. You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no commissions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 





IDEAL STOCK FARM 400 acres, Mahaska Co.; 


all tame grass except 80 
acres; gently rolling. well improved, well watered 
and fenced; $10,000; down, $125. HM. HM. Northrup, 
805 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Lowa. 


NORTH DAKOTA—SPECIAL BARGAIN 





240 acres, 6 miles town; mostly cultivated; fair 
improvements. Sell or trade. What have you? 
w.T. BOSLEY, Rugby, N. D. 





IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LAND 


Several choice tracts. Pine county big clover lands. 
W. H. ERICKSON, Groningen, Minn. 


Send for complete Ist. 

New York State Farms We have a size, loca- 

tion and price to please you. Mamdeville Heal 
Estate Agency, Inc., Olean, N. WV. 

—For list of 


CANADA LAN D Canada lands 


forsale, write S. J. NEWMAN, Portage la 
Prairie, Manttoba, Canada. 











C MIOLCE Southern Minnesota farms for sale at 
/ low prices and easy terms. For information write 
New Richland Land & Loan Co., New Richland, Minn. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To buy land in Minnesota. Maps and books 
sent free. FRED D. SHERMAN, State Immigra- 
tion Commissioner, Room 212, State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
J U ST oO U T—our new spring land list of 


choice Central Wisconsin 
Gatry and grain farm bargains. Go where they all 
are going. Farming — is no gamble. We want 
every prospective land buyer to send for this Ilst. 
Write today. RAHAM’ 3 LAND OFFICE, Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin. 











)H sale on easy terms to a good, practical 

farmer, 405 acres near Osakis, Douglas county. 
Minnesota. All good, black prairie soil with 20 
acres in cultivation, 60 acres tame meadow, large 
basement rn, machine shed, granary and well. 
Witl sell on easy terms. For particulars address 
Owner, Apt, 2, 1811 24 Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 



































de the pit here | asked I A fair 

, I mean.’ 

Oh, I don’t know he said, slowly. He 
»oked around You know that hole you 
vere singing in just now 
I nodded. I had guessed that it had 
been made by a hell 
“Well that’s the result of a Boche 
shell, e said If we had come yester- 
da w have > f ‘ ot I é 
for your concel 

( a : ‘ I sais 

Aye he said, d l We did 
m te bef« Har bec se we 
did ant vou to feel rvous, or ur 
thing lil I : ‘ vere singing 
B vas obliging of Fritz—now wasn't 
it nk of aving him ill the 
tro le to dig out a fine the er fo is 
that \ 

I vas obliging « o be sure I 

( I er aryl 
Wt s oo! é 10l¢ 
she had le, I Can l B 
lov ere’s the place r Hart 
bad e! ‘ ert 0 orro Ar t 
agt c née 

‘ow t was I -s 1kKing I 
£00 byes 1 said fa well all ound, 
V ed good k te brave { 

SO t hidden aw n its 3 rhere 
was gre dadeai ot eery snout £ na 
waving of h ds as e went off And in 
two minutes the battery was out of ght 

even tho we knew exactly where it was! 

We made our way slowly back, thru the 
lengthenir A ‘ -} l 

nd « mote s ere A _ 

d J son, too ve ng wv s - 
mbe 
As W ove off, I looked back at Vil 

g é No longer dik disa 0 
me No longer did TIT reg S 

£ I ck \ c z 
had ‘ > me with n f t ght of 

d bee k shed }t r troduction to 
e ftamo ridge } 

me eloque des} P 
e myriad tongues 
deep on hea 
s true ] é histor, 
1 flat count a lit- 
That is all there is 
I € j oes oO ina 
so high above the gro dof Fla ers as 
would z t books t € wi T 
about 1 the future, ‘ ‘ o pile 
them p together whe the last one o 
them is printed! But what a monument 
it is to bravery and to sacrifice to all 
that is best in this human race of ours! 

i uman hands have ever reared such 
a monument as that ridge is and will be 
I} ‘ ome of e zg est deeds his 
tory were done—some of t) oblest acts 
that there is record of were performed 
There men dad « ad gloriously in 
their brief oO max 1e mo- 
me! for WwW inknowing ull the 
lives before that day of ttle had bee 
lived 

I took off n cap I looked back, with 
a gesture and a tl E of deep a s 
emn reverence \nd so I said good-bye t 
Vimy Ridge, and to the brave men I had 
known there—1! and dead. For I fel 
that I had come to know some o e deat 
s well as the ving 

CHAPTER 21 

We left our motor cars behind is r 

Arras, for today we were to go toa front- 


line trench, and the climax of my whole 





trip, so far as I could foresee, was at 
hand. Johnson and e wee piano 1d to 
stay behind, too—we could not expect to 
carry even so tiny an instrument as that 
nto a front-line trench Once more we 
had to don steel helmets, but there was a 
great difference between these and the 
ones we had had at Vimy Ridge Mine 
fitted badly, and kept sliding down over 
my ears, or else slipping away down to 
the back of my head. It must have given 
me a grotesque look, and it was most un- 
comfortable So 1 decided I would take 
it off and carry it for a while 

You'd better keep it on, Harry,’ Cap- 


tain Godfrey advised me This district 
is none too safe, even right here, and it 
gets worse as we go along A whistling 
Perey may come along looking for you any 
minute.” 

That is the name of a shell that is good 
enough to advertise its coming by a whist- 
ling, shrieking sound IT could hear Per- 


whistling all around, and see them 
epattering up the ground as they st: 
not so far away, but they did not 
be coming in our direction So I 
I would take a chance. 


cies 
uck, 
seem to 


decided 


Well, ” I said, as r took the steel hat 
off, “TH just keep this bonnet handy, and 
slip it on if I see Percy coming 


But later I was mighty glad of even ar 


ill-fitting steel helmet. 


Several staff officers from the Highland 
Brigade had joined the Reverend Harry 
Lauder, M. P., Tour by now Affable, 
pleasant gentlemen they were, and very 





ager to show us all there was to be seen. 
And they had more sights to show their 
visitors than most hosts have 

We were on ground now that _-~ beer 
held by the Germans before the Britis 
had surged forward all along this line in 
the April battle. Their old trenches, aban- 
doned now, ran like deep fissures thru 
the soil They had been pretty well 


blasted to pieces by the British bombar< 
ment; but a good many of their ten 


| 
| 


| 
| 
: 


WALLACES’ 


survived. These 
the British here, 


dug-outs had 
were not being used by 


concrete 


but were saved in good repair as show 
places, and the officers who were our 
guides took us down into some of them. 


tarely comfortable they 
They had been 
German officers, and ths 


must have been, 
the homes of the 
Hun officers did 


too. 


themselves very well, indeed, when they 
ad the chance They had electric lights 
in their cave houses To be sure, they 
had used German wall paper, and atro- 
ousl gly stuff it was, too. But it 
pleased their taste, no doubt. Mightily 


amazed some of Fritz’s officers must have 





been, back in April, as they sat and took 
their ease in these luxurious quarters, to 
have Jock come tumbling in upon them, a 


grenade in each hand! 

Our men might have used these dug- 
outs, and been snug enough in them, but 
the perferred air and ventilation, and 


lived in little huts above the ground. I 





left our party and went around among 
hem, and, to my great satisfaction, found 
-as I had been pretty sure I would—a 
number of old acquaintances and old ad- 
mirers who came crowding around me to 
shake hands. I made a great collection of 
souvenirs here . for they nsisted or press- 
ing trophies upon me 

Take them, Harry,’’ said one after an- 
other “We can get plenty more where 
these came from.” 


One laddie gave me a helmet with a bul- 








let-hole thru the skip, and another pre- 
sented me with one of the most interest- 
ing souvenirs of all 1 carried home from 
France That was a German sniper's out- 
fit. It consisted of a suit of overalls, 
water-proofed If mar ud it on he 
would be completely covered, from head 
o foot, with just a pair of slits for his 
eyes to peep out of, and anothe for his 
mouth, so that he could breathe. It was 
everly painted the color of a tree—part 
of it like the bark, part green, like leaves 
eprouting fron { 

E} Jock," I asked the laddie who 
gave it to me . thing like yvon's hard to 
be getting, I'm thinking?” 

Oh, not so very hard,” he answered, 

arelessl\ ‘You've got to be a good 
shot And he wore medals that showed 
he was All you've got to do, Harry, is 
to kill the chap inside before he kills you. 
The fellow who used to own that outfit 
you've got, hid himself in the fork of a 
tree, and, as you may guess, he looked 
like a branch of the tree itself. He was 
pretty hara to spot. But I got suspicious 
of him, from the way bullets were com- 
ing over steadily, and I decided that that 
ree held a sniper 

After that it was just a question of 
being patient It was so long before 
I was sure, and then I waited—until I 
saw that branch move as no branch of a 
tree ever did move. I fired then—and got 
him He was away outside of his lines, 
and that night I slipped out and brought 
back this outfit T wanted to see how it 
was made.’ 

An old, grizzled sergeant of the Black 
Watch gave me a German revolver 

How came you to get this?’’ I asked 
hin 

was an acceedent, Harry,’’ he said. 
We were raiding a trench, do you ken, 


a I was in a sap when a German officer 











e along, and we bumped into one an- 
o He looked at me, and I at him. I 
hink he was goin’ to say something, but 
I dinna ken what it was he had on his 
mind That was his revolver you've got 
in your hand now.” 
And then he thrust his hand his 
pocket. 


used to 
thick fat-belli od 


Here’s the watch he 
too,” he said It was a 





affair, of solid gold “It's a bit too bi x, 
but it’s a rare good time-kKeeper.’ 

Soon after that an officer gave me an- 
other trophy that is, perhaps, even more 
nteresting than the sniper’s suit It is 


more rare, at least It is a small, sweet- 
toned bell that used to hang in a wee 
church in the small village of Athies, on 
the Scarpe, about a mile and a half from 
\rras The Germans wiped out church 
and village, but in some odd way they 
found the bell and saved it They hung 
it in their trenches, and it was used to 
ound a gas alarm. On both sides, a sig- 
nal is given when the sentry sees that 
there is to be a gas attack, in order that 
the men may have time to don the clumsy 


the only 


gas masks that are protection 
against the deadly fumes The wee bell 
is eight inches high, maybe, and I have 
never heard a lovelier tone 

“That bell has rung men to worship, 
and it has rung them to death,”’ said the 
officer who gave it to me. 


Presently I was called back to my 
after I had spent some time with the lads 
in their huts A general had joined the 
party now, and he told me, with a smile, 
that I was to go up to the trenches, if I 
eared to do so. I will not say that I was 
not a bit nervous, but I was glad to go, 
for all that It was the thing that had 
brought me to France, after all 

So we started, and by now I was glad 
to wear my steel hat, fit or no fit. T was 
to give an entertainment in the trenches, 
and so we set out Pretty soon I was 
climbing a steep railroad embankment, 
and when we slid down on the other side 
we found the trenches—wide, deep gaps 
in the earth, and all alive with men. We 
got into the trenches themselves by means 
of ladders, and the soldiers came swarm- 
“Hello, Harry! 


party, 





ing about me with yells of 
Harry!” 


Welcome, 
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Wonderful 
New 0ilThat / 


Every Farmer Needs | | 








FOR HOGS toc" erect 


ature’s own 





ed a combination of me: 
s cated Crude Oil called © i 
tested for several years 


OLA 





t Hog Worm: 
ventative of Hog j 
Best bor re Row using it all 
We gua: 


For 
CATTLE, 
HORSES, SHEEP 
AND CHICKENS 


That's CRUDOLA 
again dividends to 


where 
pays big 


the user. Heals wire cuts, 
scalded shoulder and _ sore 
necks. Good for scratched 
heels, cracked and hardened 
hoofs. Will remove callous 
growth and cure skin dis- 
eases; destroy parasites. Fed 
internally, it cures constipa- 


tion and drives out wor 
and can be used as a spray to 


ms, 


disinfect poultry houses, cat- 
tle barns, hog houses, ete. Alsc 
wonderful wood preserver. A 


oil of 25 DIFFERENT USE 
costs very little, but does big things 
by destroying germs, bacteria, and 


preventing diseases that are caused by 
Sold on 


ed 


them. Absolutely guaranteed. 
the fairest, squarest offer ever made, 


Full Barrel Shipp 


wanting ‘ahd a destroying 
When ru a on hogs it destroys Lice 
and Ticks, cures skin diseases. ‘Alo pre- 
vents Tee © eet and cong estion « 
Wiese given = hate 
feed it cures const) atic. dives” 


i te e 
neo Oe o whee Our. chemists have add- 


FOR FREE TRIAL 


you a chan 
unusual free 


We make our claims and give 
{hem , by our fair, square, 
Not by sam ples but by shipping 
which costs $15 on our bank deposit plan 
it arrives use one-third of_the barrel, 
mark shown on outside, 
puch you will know that CRUDOLA is 
claim. If not send back balance of 
you owe not That means you have the 
of the judge and jury, the x to decide on the 
CRUDOLA, the Oli ‘of 25 Uses. Write 





what 





Dept. 


e to prove 
trial offer. 

you a full barrel, 

When 

down to the 
When you have used that 
we 
the barrel and 
privilege 
merits of 
today for full 
particulars and free literature explaining all the uses. 


THE BLACK HAWK OIL CO. 


HcW , Cedar Falis, lowa 















































They were told 
or them, 
liminaries, 
with n 
*‘Roamin’ in the 
on wi 
lot of 


and so, 





I begar 
favorite opening 


Gloamin’,”’ and 








stories o, and then i 
“The Laddies Who Fought and 
None of the men had heard it, but there 
were officers there who had seen “Th 
Cheers” during the winter, when th 
had a short leave to run 
I got thru the first 
was just swinging into the first 
when, without 
popped open i hat trenc} \ missile 
came in that 
as a whizz bang. It 





over to 





officer at 01 
is called that, for it is 
just exactly the sound it makes. It is like 
a giant firecracker, and it would be amus- 
ing if one did not know it was de: 
These mi are not fired by the big 
guns behind the lines, but 


some 


ssiles 


trench cannon—worked, as a rule, by com- 
pressed ; The range is ve shor it 
they are aealiie of great execution at that 
range. 
Was I frightened? I must have bee 

I know I felt a good deal as I have done 
when I have been seasick And I began 
to think at once of all sorts of places 
where I would rather have been than in 
that trench [I was standing on a slight 
eelvation at the back, or parados, of the 
trench, so that I was raised a bit above 
my audience, and I had a fine view of 


that deadly thing, wandering 
ting fire and metal parts. It 


about, spit- 


traveled so 


that the men could dodge it, but it was 
throwing off slugs that you could neither 


see nor dodge, and it 
to be! 

And the one whizz bang was not enough 
to suit Fritz. It was followed immediate- 
ly by a lot more, that came popping i: 
and making themselves as unpleasant as 
you could imagine. I watched the men 
about me, and they seemed to be uncon- 
cerned, and to be thinking much more of 
me and my singing than of the whizz 
bangs So, no matter how I felt, there 
was nothing for me to do but 


Was a poor place 





to ke ep < 


with my song I decided that I must 
really be safe enough, not matter how I 
felt. But I had certain misgivings on the 
subject. Still, I managed to go on with 
my song, and I think I was calm enough 


to look at—tho, if I was, my appearance 
wholly belied my true inward feelings 
I struggled thru to the end of the cho- 


rus—and I think I sang pretty badly, altho 
don’t know. But I was pretty sure the 
end of the world had come for me, and 


that these laddies were 
calmly as they were 
were used to it, 
work for them 
sluicing that trench by now. 


taking things as 
simply because they 
and it was all in the day’s 
The Germans were fairly 








The whizz | Frank R. Weisgerber, 727 8. 9th, 
















THIS 


Smith Form-a- Truck 


Is Still in Active Service 

After Three Years of Constant Use 

It is one of the first trucks we sold 
in Des Moines, and its owner has 
used it every day since he bough: 

More than 11,000,090 copies of 
Wallaces’ Farmer have been hauled 
from the publishing house to the 
postoffice on this truck, and it's go 
for as many more. 


$288 Buys a Smith Form-a-Truck 
for use with a Ford, $320 for use 
with any other make of car. 

Send us your order today or write 
for full particulars. 

Consigny Metor Truck Co. 

Dept. T, 1314-18 W. Walnut St 
Des Moines, lowa 






HIGH WOOL PRICES 














They’re paying big money for long, eve s 
but not for second cu Shear with a pe 
and get all the woo! one clip. Get a stewart 
No. 9 Ball Bearing Mac . Gets 15% o rool 
and does away with second cuts Idea ae 
up to 300 head. Only #14. Send $2—pay > 
arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT ‘" 

Dept. B. 117, 12th St. and Central Ave 

ae 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle ail kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices 
for our price list. 


301-303 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, |OWA 


Ask 








#12.50 for ft. 








\ TANT a Belt Power Transmitte' 
Your Feord?t Then don't pay mor 
Buy the SEMPLEX. Simpies' °* 

fest. most practical. Circular free. 
Salina, haose 
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or 
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sopping over like giant 















going off one and two and 
And the trench was full 
and chunks of rt, strik- 
our faces and ht all 


“house.” 1[ 
Was it 


T had a good 


There I was. 
audience. 


wanted to please my 
pot a trying situation? I thought Fritz 
might ve had manners enough to wait 
until I had finished my concert, at least 
But t Hun has no manners, as all the 
world ws. 


climbed 
far 


iong that embankment we had 
trenches, and not very 
bit of trench in which I was 
ere was a railroad bridge of 

tegic importance. And now a 
it bridge—not a whizz bang, 

eg shell. It exploded with a 

s reech, as if the bridge were 
thing being struck, and 


the 





soldiers 





out its agony. The 

ne, and I saw some of them 
ey seemed to be mighty in- 

the way I was taking all this. 


and then at a 
to mv 


k at them, 
jlonel who was listening 











yuietly and as carefully as if 

at a stall in Covent Garden 

opera season. He caught m) 

hey’re coming it a bit thick, 

uder, old chap,”” he remarked, quiet!y. 

T lite agree with you, colonel,” I 

said ried to ape his voice and man- 
ner, but I wasn't so quiet as he. 

Now re came a ripping, tearing sound 

the - and a veritable cloudburst of 

the da ble whizz bangs broke over us. 

That settled matters, There were no or- 

ders, but every one turned, just as if it 

were a meeting, and a motion to adjourn 

had been put and carried unanimously. 

We all ran for the safety holes or dug- 

outs ir » side of the embankment. And 





you that the members of the 








I can tell 

Reverend Harry Lauder, M. P., Tour 
were not the last ones to reach those shel- 
ters. No, we were by no means the last! 
{ have no doubt that I might have im- 
proved the shelter that I found, had 
I had to pick and choose. But any 
ghelter was good just then, and I was glad 
of mine nd of a chance to catch my 
breat! Afterward, I saw a picture by 
Captain Ff nsfather that made me laugh 
& g00 , because it represented so ex- 
actly the way I felt. He had made a 


f two Tommies in a wee bit of 
that was being swept by 
sort. One was 
the other said 


a hole a field 
i ssiles of every 
mate, and 


shells 
grousing t 
to him: 








If know a better ’ole, go ’ide in it.’’ 
I said we all turned and ran for cover. 
1s one braw laddie who did 
1e sort. He would not run— 

ks were not for him. 
vas big Highland laddie, and he 


































g ut his kilt and his semmet 

shirt. He had on his steel hel- 

! ed a face that had not 

naved or washed for days His 
t wny arms were folded across 
8 i he was smoking his pipe. 
st Zz 1s quiet and uncon- 

s if he Sait been a village smith 

a quiet country road. I 

ind he saw me, and grinned 

ow and then he glanced at 

“It's ght, Harry,’* he several 
times nna fash yoursel an. lll 
tell » for ye to ducl See one 

om , 

We d in our holes until there 
can f lull in the bombardment 
Prot e Germans thought they had 
kill nd cleared the tre 
may! t ad been only that they i't 
liked ging, and had been satisfied 
Wher ( s nped it. So we came 
0 ring was not all over at all, 
as W out at once. So we went 
dow per, into concrete d -outs. 

This h had been a part of t - 
tr defensive system far back 
of their ront line, and they had had 
the ns of building and hollowing out 
iu t to which I now went 
for shelt Here they had lived, deep 
under t earth, like animals 
ani I when I rez 
bo g came to meet me 
out 2 to 1 mv 
Wage las fr Ls 

He nan dog—one of t 
Oner cen in the great attack 
His sters hadn’t bothered to call 

n m with them when the 

gt ne long, and so he had 
Gia is part of the spoils of the 
i 
ae Y h of a dog, as dogs go 
ms ‘el-looking creature, b 
ne . frier ier Th 
Riek aa n : agp pe a. . 
him —_ “ : ec i sa <q allie = 
- i they were very fond o 
aim, of them. He had no thought 
of w behaved s s dogs do at 
al ehavec just as og at 

E the horrid din was still 

bits of shells were flying 
iny one of them enough to 
struck you in the right spot. 
‘an tell you, that I was so 


fe beneath the ground, and I 
at all to go out until the 
was well over. I knew now 





mall is to really be under fire. The 
at Vin Sort of shelling I had had to fear 
os age was nothing to this. This 
— 1 thing. 














And then I thought that what I was ex- 
periencing for a few minutes was the daily 
portion of these laddies who were all 
about me—not for a few minutes, but for 
days and weeks and months at a time. 
And it came home to me again, and 
stronger than ever, what they were doing 
for us folks at home, and how we ought 
to be feeling for them. 


The heavy firing went on for three- 
quarters of an hour, at least. We could 
hear the chugging of the big guns, and 
the sorrowful swishing of the shells, as 
if they were mournful because they were 
not wreaking more destruction than they 
were. It all moved me greatly, but I 
could see that the soldiers thought noth- 


ing of it, and were quite unperturbed by 


the fearful demonstration that was going 
on above. They smoked and chatted, and 
my own nerves grew calmer 

Finally there seemed to come a real lull 
in the row above, and I turned to the 


general 

















“Isn't it near time for me to be finish- 

my concert, sir?’’ I asked him. 

‘Very good,”’ he said, jumping up. ‘‘Just 
as you say, Lauder.’”’ 

So back we went to where I had begun 
to sing My audience reassembled, and I 
struck up once more “The Laddies Who 
Fought and Won.” It seemed, anyhow, 
the most apurepriate song I could have 
picked tc g in that spot I finished, 
this time, but there was some discord in 
the closing bars, for the Germans were 
still at their shelling, sporadically. 

So I finished, and I said good-bye to 


the men who were to stay in the trench, 
guarding that bit of Britain's far-flung 
battle line. And then the Reverend Harry 
Lauder, M. P., Tour was ready to go back 
—not to safety, at once, but to a region 
far less infested by the Hun than this one 
where we had been such warmly-received 
visitors. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Works Everywhere 


In soft bog land—on the hard clay hillside—in the 
wash—through the stump lot—over new 
plowed ground the MONARCH will pull its two 
and three plows, discs or harrows. 
chance to “mire” or stall the MONARCH for it 








Absolutely no 
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“lhl 
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= ma wl 
so eae 
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_Jravels on this Track 


Like the world-famous tanks that nothing could 
stop—the Monarch lays its own track, travels 
over it and picks it up. 
and no power wasted in pushing front wheels—the 
Monarch delivers the greatest power at the draw- 









With this perfect traction 





























bar. And for every belt power use—from threshing 
= =1—\ to wood sawing—the Monarch can go and will work 
= = anywhere, delivering the maximum power. 
i “- or a year ‘round worker choose the Monarch. 
sss 
iy id ba Three Sizes 
at ir, ae MONARCHS are built in three sizes—Neverslip 30-18 
Tiere _) H. P. and 20-12 and thé Lightfoot 12-7, to suit all kinds of 
— = = service demands. Because of their flat-tread principle and 
= == superior construction you get greater power for a smaller invest- 
= a ment than in any other machine. Write for book and prices. 
tha LOCAL DEALERS 
SS We still have some territory not assigned. With the great 
= ——{ increasing demand for MONARCHS, this agency is a very 
tal io valuable one. Write today for information. 
== Monarch TractorCo., 105, FirstSt.,Watertown, Wis. 
Fa = 
oF A 
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Of General Interest | | i eter Rai 
ns 
M Wool Machi Idie—Nearly 5 | ~ , 
More 0° achinery e—Nearly 50 | 3 
per cent of all looms making wool goods ifiee<i 
in the United States were idle on Febru- 71SH BRAXD 
ary list this year, compared with 38 per | 
cent idle on January Ist. Very few ma- | a 
hines e W king on double shift, a ee 4 
y r ge ¢ ed on government “> 
ords $ ] reduced | 4 
| + 
Agricultural College in France—Six FISH BRAND 
undred r 1une, southeast of | 





Paris, will be d as the agricultural 
ollege ce ¢ of tl American army uni- 
t Fifteen thousand soldiers have 
| t iniversity as a whole, and 
1 have y- 4 iltvy of 500, chiefly 

e A. ] F 





War Prices to Come Mown—The first 


















step r g war prices will come 
the « ! \ organized I iS- 
trial Boa ealize g reducti 
the p ) ym and ste The plan is 
to hav 1s l n and the board 
vwree om pr ow gh to relieve the 
present ss Ltio! Prices of 
ood, tex s i lilding 1 “ials will 
be ike ) t l ar prob- 
¢ ss led 

David Muir Dead—The stockmen of the 
State will regret to learn of the death of 
David Muir, of Haz Iowa, which oc- 
curred re many years, Mr. 
Muir has been one of the directors of t] 
Corn Belt Meat arene de Associat 
and thru his work vith it rendered valu- 
able service to the stockmen and farmers 
of the stats He is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. 

American Shipping on the Increase— 


Forty-six per cent of American exports 


and imports are being carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms today, as against 9.7 per 
cent at the beginning of the war. A large 
number of ships are being absorbed by 
army and navy needs, but enough still re- 
main to make a good showing in com- 
merce The last published totals show 
that there were employed in overseas 


ves- 


sels, 


aggregating 1,961,239 tons. 
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SLICKERS 
will keep 2if 


you dry as ~ — poumes 
nothing Zp" REFLEX SLICKERS 


MEDIUM COATS 
else will 


FROCKS 

SUITS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER CO. = — BOSTON. 
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Corn Crib or Garage 
will be a monument to 
good judgment, more 
economical, more satisfae- 
4” tory, more Eoegtie al if you 
use the World’s Best 
Det sorall teat 








Wet Horses 


Your work horse gets overheated in the spring. 





His long, wet coat takes hours to dry. Meanwhile, 
his open pores absorb the filth that has lodged in 
his hair all winter, and he catches cold and gets 
sick. Prevent this by spring clipping Use a 
Stewart Machine. Only $9.75. Send @¢2—pay bal- 
ance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 

Dept. A, 117, 12th St. and Central Ave,, Chicago, Iu 





Last week was Short-horn Week in Des 
AMoine nd more tl three hundred 
breeders responded to the invitation of 
the owa Short-hor Breeders \ssocia- 
Lior to vt end the r ann ial snow I d 
sale held at the iir grounds Breeders 

over Iowa, 1 breeders from 
were in attendance, splendid 


taken in both the show and 


ll as the ann 

















the asso 
Mona uv show < , and it looked like 
real cattle show w the various class- 
es lined up ‘before the judges on the e- 
el " n fre of e horse barns 
v ean excell 1 ’ r show- 
g we er was 1 y iw 
‘ e crowd of ne ly 204 at watched 
the g und ple of good entries 
; T 4 ] Ss s < t 
é sses é v were ¢ e- 
cially ell filled, s vas pr 
bull ile€ i s i Ss 
entries lined p in é ll cla ° 
£ quite " ! z sho F Judges 
Yrofessor K ildee of Ames, head of 
mal husbandry depart ent, and Jack 
rarden, the well-know ior me ber of 


1e firm of Weaver & Garden, recognized 











one of the best Short-horn judges 
nerica, mace t S is, and had no 
ai y in finding w y winners. The 
impion bull of the s is ( L. Me- 
Clellan’s vea g, G ord Stamp, Ww 1 
topped the sale, sé x for $1,;0 He s 
very smooth, even, roan bull, sired t 
Gainford Champion, with taking style, 
nd found many admirers, A pair of ex- 


ellent roan calves lined up for the deci- 

















sion in the junior championship class. 
Mr. O'Malley’s Orange Lad won the deci- 
sion over Professor Curtiss’ Royal Dale. 
Both are excellent roan calves of splendid 
tvpe nd character. The Curtiss alf 
sold for $1, a splendid price. The aged 
bull winner was the red Clipper Cumber- 
land, an exceptionally good one in the 
heart and back, but not as low a set type 

most of e breeders like 

In the female classes, C. H kson, of 
Avoca, lowa, won in the older ring, on 
P sant Victor B. C. O'Malley, of Bou- 
to headed the class in the yearling ring, 
on Golden Wreath Rose, and headed the 

iird class on Missie of Rosehill 5th, car- 
rying off likewise the grand champion fe- 
male and the premiums offered for the 








three best females in the show, and the 
best six head of either sex The complete 
list of awards, fourteen prizes being given, 
are listed ‘below, and they tell the story 
of the best show the Iowa Short-horn As- 
sociation has yet held, and we predict 


: 
bigger things for it in the future 


Tuesday evening was banquet night, 








nd more than 250 members of the asso- 
ciation gathered around the tables in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms President 
Tilton introduced Mr. Harry Weaver, of 
the firm of Weaver & Garden, as toast- 
master of the evening Mr. Weaver ac- 
cepted the onor i very happy wavy, 
congratula g the Short-hory breeders of 
lowa upon the splendid interest their 
HUSINESs, dwe ne ipo t e 
of the bu ess to 1@ State ind the plea- 
sure wl h is to be fe ul the He 














Grand champion bull, Gainford Stamp—Exhib- 
ited by C. L. McClellan, Lowden, Iowa. 


























predicted a splendid future for Short- 
horn cattle, and ample reward for the 
n who devotes his attention to 





breed- 
Mr. Weaver $ 
evening very 


introduced the 
cleverly, and 





speake 


of the made a 





most excellent toastmaster. 

Three sales next year instead of one 
for lowa Short-horn ‘breeders was the 
program outhned by Secretary R. Sil- 
liman. The first sale will be in Novem- 
ber,”’ he announced, in reporting the new 
sales plan just adopted by the board of 


directors, ‘‘and breeders will be permitted 
at of one bull 
The sale will be a sale 
and nothing more, with no show or meet- 


to consign stock the rate 


o two females 


connected 








ing With it In January, we 
will have the big event of t} “AY The 

ation will hold its 1 I 2, 
and the annual show will be featured. The 
st at this show and sale will be strict- 
ly md picked.’ We are going to break 
some records at that sale lowa is the 
biggest Short-horn state in the country 


and it ought easily to be possible to make 


























this « of the bif affairs for the breed.” 
The secretary went on to explain that the 
March sale, the third in the year, would 
be a clearance sale, with no limit on 
consignments He commented briefly on 
the work of the past year, and expressed 
the desire that the service of the asso- 
ciation be used to a greater extent by its 
members 

Enthus for the new cattle barn pro- 
posed for the fair grounds ran high during 
the meeting Several speakers laid stress 
oO the duty of every breeder to use his 
influence to see that his legislative rep- 
res@itative backed up the bill authorizing 
construction. The bill providing for a 
live stock sanitary commisison, giving 
stockmen a majority control of adminis- 


tration of new inspection regulations, was 
approved also, and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the association, to 
presented to the legislature 
“Whereas, The lowa Short-horn 


be 
Breed - 


ers’ Association, in annual meeting assem- 
bled, respectfully urge for favorable ac- 
tion on the part of the legislature now in 
session, Senate File No , House File 





No, 211, and House File No. 335. 

“The two first-named files provide 
the building of a suitable cattle barn and 
sale pavilion on the state fair grounds, to 
be heated and arranged so as to be avail- 
thruout the year, with ade- 

accommedate Iowa's 


quate facilities to 
extensive live stock industry, which r 





for 





able for use 


inks 

















in importance far above that of any other 
state in the Union. 

This association realizes the urgent 
necessity of such a barn and pavilion, to 
meet the increasing demands for lowa’'s 
pure-bred live stock. Over half of the 
States in the Union were represented in 
the sales held at the fair grounds during 
the past vear, during which time more 
than a million dollars’ worth of cattle 
have been sold, to the advantage of the 
live stock industry of Iowa. 

“With suitable facilities, this business 
can be augmented many times, as lowa 
live stock sales attract buyers from all 
over the country. Without it, the stock 
breeders of lowa and other states must 
go elsewher to hold these sales, other 
States being eager to pfovide suitable fa- 
< ries 

Therefore, in order sa ve s isi- 
ness for lowa, it is vital that this legis- 
lation be passed, serv gx as it does many 
thousands of Iowa br s of cattle of 
the va breeds ore, be it 

tesolved, That we re nmend 

pp House » 3 know 
ckmen's Sanitary Be 1 bill 
eradicatio of tub ilosis 
f he live stock of the sta W h is 
most necessary to protect t) ealth of 
the people of the state be it é 

“Resolved, That w are ea \ fa- 
vor of the appropr dill, pending in 
both house and sé , known as the 
Dairy, Beef and Corn bill, for the ad- 
vancement of the live stock and agricul- 
tural interests of the state 


of Kossuth 
enthus 


special 


ounty a 
st of 
comment on 





rst water, made 














these measures in one of the sti ad- 
dresses of the evening. The period of 
specialized and intensive farming lowa 
is here,’’ said Judge Wharton, ‘‘and that 




















means pure-bred live stock. of 
the industry in every posisble s one 
of the big necessities in > MK rhe 
new live stock barn is a proper step; the 
appropriation for propaga) vor of 
Iowa pure-bred stuff is another fine step. 
It is up to all good breeders, whether of 


beef or dairy cattle or other sto 
together behind a united plan to put lowa 





where she belongs, and that is ¢ ¢ 
disputed center of the pure-bred stock- 
breeding business in 

Short talks we ) Dear 
Curtiss; J. H. | ‘ 
Harry Sommers, ‘ f 
Malvern, lowa; , \la- 
bama, agricultural con of t 
Central Railroad of Georgia, d Mrs 
R. Silliman, who has fs 1 splen- 





did assistance to Mr. Si 
for the lowa breeders. 


scribed the growth of the pure-! 


stock industry in the area covered by his 
road. He told of the initial vear of the 
extel when one ibreede vith 















six registe ort-horns, was ) 
representative of the breed the distri 
On the advice of agricult ex ts and 
on the grounds laid by is « ri- 
ence, he adopted the Shor < s t 





breed to push Today, instead of six 


Short-horns in the district, there e two 
thousand, was his statement wo - 
loads of bulls, bought by Mr. Jackso 
the sale, are going south to streng 
Iowa's reputation in that sectio 
At the close of the banquet, Toas 

master Weaver turned the meeting back 
to Mr. Tilton, and the election of officers 
followed. Harry Hopley, of Alantic, vice- 
president, was ¢ ‘ted president, and John 





Garden, of Wapello, was elected v 
ident. E. R. Silliman was animou 
elected secretary and treasurer, wh 
E. Tilton, the retiring president, and Car! 





Oldsen were named as members ol 
board of directors This makes a strong 
combination, and the Short-horn associa- 





tion the coming year should make new 
progress There are 4 ; 
breeders in the state of 

is no reason why the majo 

belong to the association. 

ship fee is only five dollars per year, and 
the association deserves the interest i 


of every man breeding Short-ho 
Applications for memibe 
be n to Mr. E. R: Silliman, C 
and any information desired 
association will be gladly supplied 
Silliman 


support 
cattle 





ade 





LIST OF AWARDS AT THE SHORT- 
HORN SHOW. 





Following is a list of the exhibitors and 
the prizes won in the show which pre- 
ceded the sale: 

Class 1, bulls two years and ove (21 
shown)—First, Guy Miller, fiz e, lowa, 
on Clipper Cumberland: 2, M Bros., 
South English, lowa, on Marshal Knight 
3, Claus Phlert, Bennett, Iowa, o 









ford Archer; 4, Cloverdale Bros., D r 
Junction, Iowa, on Victor 8S oO 
A. & E. N. Johnson, Stant on 


Sh Craw- 
on Verondale; 
Lake, lowa, on 
Walter Altoona, 
lowa, on Champion Mysie; 9, Geo! M. Pull- 
man, Marathon, lowa, on Fan Goods 
10, F. P. Greenwalt & Son, Mt. Auburn, 
Iowa, on Golden Monarch. 
Class 2, ‘bulls calved 
r 31, 191% 
lellan, Lowden, 


Rosalind’s Goods 
ford & Son, 
7, C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Sturdy Victor; 8 


, Chas. 


(twin) 
Toledo, lowa 


6, 








April 1 
own)— 
lowa,. on 


between 


IS ch 











Stamp; 2, Orland Abbaug Me- 
chanicsville, lowa, on Mary's Boy > Bert 
Brown Adel, lowa, on jaronet 
Duncan Bros., Columbt tic low: 
on Count Avondale (tw , Drey Bros., 
Early, lowa, on Roan Sultan; 6, Fred C 
Wiley, Mt. Union, lowa, on Oakwood Sul- 
tan; 7, John Jenkins, Columbus Junctio 
Iowa, on Gallant Banff; 8, Bert Brown, 
on Diamond Gloster; 9, A. Holmes, 


Am 
“a4 
Bros., 





Iowa, on Mysie’s Supreme; 10, Drey 
on King Cumberland 

Mass 3, bulls calved between 
1, 1917, and February 15, 1918 <« 
—First. C ‘.. Curtiss, Ames, 
Royal Dale; 2, J. W, Azeline, F 





November 
39 shown) 
Iowa, 


owen 








lowa Short-horn Breeders’ Association Holds Splendid Meeting 
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on Bondsman’s Type; 3, 0. W 

Burnside, Iowa, on Victoria’s i 

Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa, e 

Chief; 5, 6, Drey Bros., on Ro V 
and Marengo’s Type; 7, C. H 

Avoca, Iowa, on Royal Dale; 8, ‘ 
Huffman, Ida Grove, lowa, on R Sul- 

tan; 9, Faicon Bros.; 10, L. 





swick, lowa on So 





& Son, K 
Goods. 


Class 4, 





bulls calved af 












1918 (32 shown)—First, ( 
Bouton, Iowa, on Orange Lad; 2 : 
Brown, Mitchellville, Ia., on Ro : 8 
pion; 3, Bert Brown, on Proud H i, 
Cc. E. Ewan, Callendar, I on 5 7 
Pride; 5, Geo. Hr lan, oO 7 : 
Knight; 6, C. E. Tilton, Maquoke © 
on Inverness Supreme; 7, Falcon 
Cc. E. Tilton, on Cumberland ‘Tr : 
Bert Brown, on Choice Dale; 
Curtiss, on Phumed Knight 

Class 5, heifers two rs old r . 
(145 shown)—First, C. H. Ja , 3 
leasant Victoria 2, Kroege ‘ ae. 
Princeton, lowa, on Rosemary's ” 
3, F ». Greenwalt & Son, on 





Sharon; 4, Kroeger Bros., on Red ty = 











3d; 5, Bliss Bros., Diagonal, i 
Lucerne Lancaster; 6, J. B. Brow me 
lowa, on Louisa 2d; 7, Bert Bro i - 
White Socks; 8, Kroeger Bros., o r- =" 
kle; 9, Bliss Bros., on Strathalla ‘ Sit 
J. W. Alstott, Lundgren, lowa, - ae 
diola 3d. Ro 
Class 6, heifers calved betw , 
1917, and January 1, 1918 {19 Ro. 
First, B. C. O’Malley, on Golde 1 ' 
Rose; 2, Williams Bros., Redf : . 
on Goodness Williams; 3, Bl . 
Victoria May; 4, 45, Kro Ro: 
White Queen and Viola; } : ‘ 
on Waveland’s Beauty; 7, §, 2, ¢ - 1 . 
sen, on Mysie 4th, unnamed and g ¥ 


Beauty; 10, Kroeger Bros., 














Beauty. R 
Class 7, heifers calved in 1918 2, Co 
3, B. Cc. O'Malley, on Missie of ] ( 
Sth, Roan Lady and Orange La ; 4 
Kroeger Bros., on Rosemary's b | ra 
Silver Belle; 6, C. A. Oldsen, « ly Vi. 
Princess; 7, Fred Gallmeyer, Mec s- : 
ville, lowa, on Viola; 8, Orland A wee 
on ‘Roan Lily; 9, 10, Cc. A. Old i h 
Sultan’s Butterfly and ,. 
Three ‘best bulls cons ‘ ’ s: 
<. F. Curtiss. Three - P 
signed by one firm—B. C. O’'Ma s 7 
six head, either sex—-B. C. O'Ma Ay 
Junior champion bull—B. CC. 0” , 2 
on Orange Lad. } 
Senior champion bull—C. L. Mc > "a 
on Gainford Stamp M 
Grand champion bull—Cc. L, M " a 
on Gainford Stamp. 0 
THE SHORT-HORN SALE : 
The sale under the auspices of . 6 
sociation was held on Tuesday a . 
nesday. Three hundred and fifte 1 ( 
of cattle were sold at a1 Ave ~ of L 
$230.65 While carload buyers f $ 








were present, from Georgia, J. F 

of the Central Railroad of Georgia £ < 
several carloads; from Montana, ) 

and the Dakotas, vet there wer 

too many bulls for the two days s I 
with the result that some bulls { oH, 


really bargain figures. With so 







cattle to be sold in two days, f 8 
possible to take the time nec 9 Site 
dispose of them to advantage. T 4 7 
likewise too ma bulls in thin 1 7” 
to bring their value. and many { 

bargains were secured. The high ! 

bull was Gainford Stamp, gra: . 

pion bull of the show, at $1,700, mS, 
ner, of Washington state, being Viex 





Closely following this was 





















} 





Grand champion female, Missie of Rose! 
Exhibited by B. C. O’Malley, Boutor va. 
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- Turning Fo orage inte Money 
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ROPS of richest feeding value for hogs, cattle, and sheep will! 


yield big returns this season. 


The world shortage of fats 


insures large profits in stock raising. 


Plenty of forage brings stock to marketing condition with 


least expense for grain and concentrates. 


Land kept busy all 


summer growing carefully planned forage crops will add ma- 
terially to farm profits. 


Rape, cane, soy beans, cow peas, alfalfa, 


and clovers are 


among the most profitable forage crops. 


Only with the best seed obtainable can your land produce its 


utmost. 


It pays to select tested seed backed by the reputation of 


well-known, reliable seedsmen. 


You can depend upon Northrup, King & Co.’s seeds. 


They 


are carefully selected, thoroughly recleaned, and tested for purity 
They have been growing successful crops for 
Sterling, Northland, and Viking brand seeds 
. will give you uniform, reliable quality. They are sold by dealers 


and germinaticn, 
thirty-five yeafs. 


throughout the Northwest. 

















Butterfly auly,. 16; C. Ax 


3eauty, 


Fox, Dallas Center, lowa ........ 330 

3ulls . 
Proud Victor, Dec., ’17; Peter Claus- 

OR, TRACE, TOME. oc cccicccciccesecs 40 
Red Robin, Mar., 18; John Rosener, 

_. See 50 
Lancaster Clipper X, June, ’15; W. 

W. Seeley, Stuart, Iowa .......... 50 
Roan Lad, Aug., ‘17; Jacob Moser, 

WEG. BEMNU Gwen es ee ccesncsve.s 70 
Beauty's Lavender, Sept it; & 

Ww. De DE thé ded wiknwabeeuaweaeahs 256 
Scott’s Type M. V., Sept., °17; Chas 

Saunders L SOMME S aie dean a ene s 280 
Count Hampton M. V., Apr., "17; Dut- 

i MR: SG Cee aa does anche e 6 . $310 
Westlawn Premier, Mar., °15; Thos 

Thombers, Linden, Iowa ........ 500 

SUMMARY. 

88 females sold for $20,845; average, $233 
227 bulls sold for 51,810; average, 228 
315 head sold for 72,655; average, 230 





Ankeny-Des Moines Road Club Meets— 
Six hundred members turned out to a re- 
cent meeting of the Ankeny-Des Moines 
Road Club, at the auditorium of the Polk 
County, Iowa, Insane Asylum. State Vet- 
erinarian Gibson made the address of the 
evening, and a splendid feature of the oc- 
casion was the music program directed 
by Dean Holmes Cowper, of Drake Uni- 
versity. The association is gaining new 
members in preparation for the work of 
the season, 























































Increase tien Production 


Wet land and tight soil are made more productive thru tile 
drainage. It makes soil porous, enabling plant roots to grow 
deeper and withstand dry seasons. Regulates heat, moisture 
and air supply; and lengthens the growing season. An abso- 


lutely reliable drain tile is 
DENISO Drain Tile 


Made from finest deposit of blue shale clay free from lime and other 
impurities. Only tile made by double process grinding, that permits 
burning to a metallic hardness. The best for over 30 years. 

A thorough and unbiased treatise upon the great 
Free Book value of tile drainage, by Prof. King, FREE—Send us 
— name on a postcard. It places you under no obligation. Write 
today. 


Double 
Process 


We also manufacture DENISON Hollow Building Tile, 
Sold by the best lumber dealers every where. 


Mason City Brick & Tile Company 
826 Eighth Street, Mason City, Iowa 
Largest manufacturers of clay products in the world. 
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Dispersion Sale of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
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60 HEAD—5i FEMALES AND 9 BULLS 


Thirty cows with calves at foot or well along in calf, 
balance open heifers. The bulls are an extra good 
lot, including the two herd bulls, Heather Thickset 
M. by the great breeding bull, Kandahar of Quiet- 
dale, and Clinton King 3d, a black King of Homedale 
2d. These cattle must be sold to settle the estate. 
They are in just good breeding condition, the better 
for the buyer. Free transportation to and from 
farm on sale day. For catalog, address 


B. C. DOVE, Manager, WAVERLY, IOWA 


MRS. SOPHIE MENSCHING, Administratrix 
COL. H. A. MURRAY, Auctioneer, of Waverly H. L. GANTINE, Waliaces’ Farmer Rep. 





























ABERDEEN- ARGU Ss. 


GRADE UP WITH ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS! 


Do you know that market and show ring have both demonstrated unmistacabiy that reg- 
istered Aberdeen-Angus bulls get the BEST GRADE STEERS at the first cross on native 
or scrub cows? Francis Coleman of Alabama estimates that a PURE-BRED ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS BULL adds more than $100 to the value of the steer calf when he gets to 
market over what the calf from the same native cow sired by the native scrub bull brings. 
At more than 30 shows and fairs, covering every condition of feed and climate where 
inter-breed steer contests have been held during the course of the Great War, steers sired 
by PURE-BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS have won in carlot, single steer, steer herd, 
beef carcass or Boys’ and Girls’ contests. Free iiterature and list of breeders. “You 
Can Grade Up Fastest with Aberdeen-Angus Bulls!” 

American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asen., 





| 





\ 


+ 


S17 WF. Exchange Ave., Chicago 








Willow Lawn Farm inc. Aberdeen - Angus 


We have for sale 85 bulls from 10 to 20 months old representing all the leading 
families at prices from 6150 to 9500 iso a few good cows and helfers 


B.C. DOVE, 


Quietdale Stock Farm Angus Sale 


WATERLOO, IOWA, THURSDAY, MAROH, 20th. A select lot of cattle of our own breed- 
ing will be offered in this sale. Good blood lines represented. Watch for particulars and write for the catalog 


HESS & BROWN, . 4 - Waterloo, lowa. 


SEELEY DODDIES | ane’, oc5t 


Aberdeen - Angus 
A choice lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angue bulls, 


Ten good young bulle—the rea] Doddie kind—12 to 
among which are some good herd headers. Also afew | 20 Months of age. Herd headers among them includ- 
cows and heifers, which are offered at prices that | !9& & choice September yearling Blackbird. Herd 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay. Come and 


headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
see them or address 


sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sel! one of these. 
Springdale Stock Farm, Mit. Pleasant, la. 





Waverly, lowa 

















Come and see them 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from ROSEM ERE winnine ANGUS 


14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153088 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 
For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 


quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
Chicago Inter national grand champion, Oakwille 


and young cows for sale. 
We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line uiet Lad, and out of prize winning dams: most 
them fall b rothers to our former show bulls. 


of the Rock Isiand R. R. and the Interurban from 
Address all correspondence to 


Des Moines. Call or write 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, JNO. B. BURCH, Mgr., Maquoketa, lowa 


14 bulls from 12 to 244 months 
a | [ eeNl- | us old, sired by Black Oakfield 
159088, the great Blackcap son 
of Black Woodlawn, and by 
25 BULLS, 12 TO 20 MONTHS 
Good, rugged, growthy fellows 


SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOT 


Standard blood lines. Careful attention given 
those wanting but one 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 





Mitchellville, lowa 











ae Herman 194433, ap 
Evergreen Trojan Erica son 
of Imp. Ideal of Standen. Also a few choice females 
of the Blackbird and Erica families. Farm 1 — 
io north of Mitchelville, on Interurban Ry., 17 m. 
™ of Des Moines. Gee. Wilkinson, Mitchelville, ao 


WOODBINE ANGUS. 


3. | of superior quality. All of the popular families rep re 
$ A erdeen-An us sented. Herd headed by the great 2250 Ib. Blackcap 
Blackbird bull, Breadwinner 2nd No. 151689. Both 

. sexes for sale at all times at prices that farmers can 

extra good Blackbira, 1¢ months old sired by Biack | 28% _ Forest Mt. Wingerter, Hurdiand, Mo. 
Nig C, by Black Erwin C, dam Blackbird of Oakville quality from 
«C. by ¢ ekbird 0 ANGUS BULLS “) 38 = 


by Black Woodlawn. aaah ween “A 
Months old, priced reasonadie 
Mason C.0gg, Monroe, lowa. | ¢. nH. 4 3. KE. BAUMAN. 








Pella, lowa. 











HOLSTEINS. 


wee 

















eee 


ax Ke is Ready for Service 


Born December 18, 1917; a fine individual and a good anima 
From 20 pound dam. Send for photo. 


— W. B. BARNEY & SONS, 





CHAPIN, lows 
Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Menger ela tna 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valle herc d. Ht 

is a daughter of Pieterje Hengerveld's Co Amy 
27-94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanra Led. 8 ti 
A. R. O. daaghters, sire of more daughters 











HOLSTEIN COW 
EARNS MOST 
for $100 worth feed. 

Do your cows earn 50 per 


cent on your feed invest- 
ment? Any purebred Hol- 








bave 
stein or good grade will do that easily, as fig- made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of miix ip 3 
ures compiled by Hoard’s Dairyman show. days than any other bull of the breed .r bend 
Taking the average from 19 herds of purebred consists of high producing dams of splendid 4 p ¢ 
and grade Holsteins, owned by patrons of e Dien a ae Toang dalle tor sale. 
creamery in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, it . . OF prices 
was estimated that for every dollar (#1.00) write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Fas lows. 
spent in feed, $1.54 was received from the ae 
creamery. Unless your cows do as well, they IGH grade Holstein calves. | ¢4) 2) 
are wasting their feed. the finest heifer and bull calves from the beg 


dairy farms in this county, $15 to 817 es 


2 : 4 0b 
Se a Emil Anderson. Calf Buyer. Gilberts tn), 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





OLSTELIN calves, practically purebred. wey 
Send for our booklete—they contain marked, $14; 6 mos.. old, @45. First check takes 
much valuable information. them. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Gilberts, 





FOR SALE cows: from a 


hundred Ibs. dams. Geo. Gilbertson, St. Ans, 


FEED HOGS and POU LTRY 


SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK 


(CONDENSED) 
CON D 
&y DENSE vy Pure Buttermilk, condensed, sterilized and pasteurized 


The best conditioner, tonic and appetizer you can se: 
Prompt shipments now possible. A trial will « nee 
you of the benefits of feeding 


SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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DEE BUYS CITATION FOR $5, 000 


We also bought four of Putman & Son's show and brood sows—the best they hall 84, 00( 
Remember we bought the great Orion Cherry King sow last winter at $1,425. This sow has raised ten 
fine pigs. We take the Putman & Son winter sale date, January 22d, and se!) sows 
bred to our sensational herd boar, Citation. 

We can show you some of the best Durocs in America by the best sires 

We have great boar prospects at private sale. 
C. C. DEE, 


HIGHLAND GANO 


We Can Show You the Best Fall Boar of the Year 


He is the real big, long kind they are all wanting. We will sell a few sows bred to this boar. 
Our open gilts sold up to $300 In our fall sale. We have a few outstanding fall pigs, one litter 
by Pathfinder. Write or visit 


D. M. BINDERNAGEL, Beatrice, Nebraska 


All Sold Out of Bred Sows 


Am Offering My Herd Boar, Crimson Defender 


Three good spring boars by High Orion, and one by Nebraska Pathfinder; also some 
choice Nebraska Pathfinder fal! boars. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Filmore County, Neb. 


30 Duroc Fall Sows and Spring Gilts 


Stred by the good boars—King'’s Delight, Cherry King Orion, Grand Model, Aviator, Reformer « ynns 
Pathfinder. These sows and gilis are as good as any we ever offered. They are bred to Financia King, first 
at Illinote in 1917 and to Great Orion 2d, a great son of the National Champion. If you can use some real 
gilts or fall sows, write us or come and see us 


R. G. McDuff . Monroe, la. 
3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $80 


A pure bred Duroc boar and two gilts for $80. 


For full particulars write 
8. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 


F. J. MOSER, GOFF, KANSAS 


BIG HERD OF DUROCS TO SELECT FROM 


Bred sow sale January 23.1919. We bold the record Duroc sale for Kansas. Pathfinder, 
@rion Cherry King, Scissors and most of the good things in our herd. Write or visit us 


DUROD GILTS OFFERED) Duroc Boars 


of Model Critic 236351 and Great Wonder Jr. A fine junior yearling by Emvester and out 0 
212799, and bred for early farrowing to our grand roomy t the Col. dam. Also a half doz 

young herd boars Giant Wonder (by Giant In- boars by the champion f Am Golden Model “ath 
and out of Ming the Cel. dams. 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Rock Rapids, enue 


I TROC JERSEY boars and bred g!!t« for ale 
July, August and September boars he rea 
































vincible) and ping Onion Cherry iet (by King 

Orion Cherry Jr.) eare making special! prices on 

quick sales. Guaranteed to please or money back. 
Shipping point Marcus. Write or call on 


J. W. WENDT & SONS, REMSEN, IOWA. 
vig ee. aoe ie. ™ bet yd for price 
t : ty, lowa 
Yalehurst Farms =“ a — 


RED POLL. i 

| aw 

| PO Ls One young bull, best son of Jumbe 
D U R Oo C S | RED POLLS Qos io neal bera beade’ some 


‘oO d easa nd. 
con. beats Oxten aay A —- § —— me. Soother to the ameae Secneten Pleasant gill 
eburst Wonder an vanced Defender as good 
Stock for sale at all times. Write Perfection. It is possible we never bac #* 


bulls to offer. Would also spare a few beifert 
A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW 


MYRON 8C HENC K. Algona, Iowa. — 
Walehuarst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. HORSES. A 


PERCHERON STALLION FOS. Sale, 


yearsold 
wei¢ht 1600, reg. in Percheron Society ot Anes 
Price 300.. Chas. Weedroffe, Ft. Madisoo 





























Soa", big type ye Durocs—50 Ib. pige at 

75 Ib. at $30; 100 ID. at 635; 125 1b. at 640; 150 
Ib, at 650, either sex. Stred by our great herd boars 
Masterpiece and King's Col. R. M.Young. Cook, Neb. 
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The Price 





GRAINS. 
reached 
Wheat 


market 
st week. 


a temr 
sold 10 to 15 













yushel above the guarantee. On 
ear average basis cor was 181 
wheat 183 and oats 120. I 
percentages over the preced- 
was 6 per cent for corn and 
hereas oats remained practically 
Oats are extraordinarily cheap 


of the large supply. 
CATTLE. 
continued at 200 to 210 per 
ten-year average. Thin stuff 
with cutters and canners around 


ent of the ten-year average. 
and feeders at 170 per cent 
good buy if corn and fat cat- 






their present relationship. 


HOGS. 





hogs strengthened 5 points to 
197 pe t of the ten-year average; light 
ogs gthened 7 points, to 196 per 
cent, pigs 6 points, to 186 per cent. 
As lor s corn remains at 180 per cent 
of the -year average and hogs 9 
per cé e feeding of corn to hogs must 
be unusually attractive. 





PROVISIONS. 


l ribs are 205 to 210 per cent of 


ar average, as compared with 
7 per cent. Mess pork, how- 
ly 188 per cent of the ten-year 


SHEEP AND WOOL, 
s continue at around 200 
ten-year average, and 


per 
wool at 








Outlook 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS. 
Butter remains strong at 17 per 
cotton has climbed 6 points to 181 
cent; clover has climbed 20 points to 
per cent. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES. 
Industrial commodities are practically 
unchanged, with copper at 85 per cent, pig 
iron at 160 per cent and an average of the 
ten basic industrial commodities at 172 
per cent. But while the prices of the 
commodities have not changed much, the 
industrial stocks of Wall Street advanced 


5 or 6 points. 


cent; 
per 
295 


WAGES, 


Farm hand wages continue at around 
155 per cent, and New York factory work- 
ers’ wages at 185 per cent. 

BANK CLEARINGS. 


Bank clearings were about 170 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 
FUTURE MARKETS. 
Corn for May delivery sold at 155 per 
cent of the ten-year average, as compared 








with 181 per cent for cash corn and 140 
pert cent for July corn. Lard for May de- 
livery sold at 2 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as compared with 207 per 
eent for cash lard and 197 per cent for 
July lard. If hogs sell next May on a line 
with lard, they should bring $19.85 per 
ewt. at Chicago. 


Cotton for May delivery sold at 160 per 


cent of the ‘ten-year average, as com- 
pared with 181 per cent for cash, 152 per 
cent for July and 126 per cent for De- 
cember. If corn for December delivery 
opens up at 126 per cent, like December 
cotton, Wwe may expect a price of around 
$1.07. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Wee ‘ 19.65 | 
Steers to prime, | 
Last week ....... - /17,52/16.15/17.5 
W gg GE 17.50/16.25 ! 
Ste n to | 
g wrlings 
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Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week 1.414%4/1.4014 1.46 
Week before..../1.38 1.37%/1.41 | 


Oats— | | 











Last week ..../ .68%] .62%] .65 7314 

Week before....! .61%4| .62 64 72 
Barley— 

ae sl eS OS ee eee 96 

Week before...:| 98 |..c.ccleccese 97 
Rye 

ie ee es is. 2S eee eee 1.55 

Week tbefore..../1.48 dia aan ee 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Oe a RD ern 2.36% 

7) . 





Week before 
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¢| g|& 
= a g 
Clover, No. 1 ava = Sa 
SS Se Peer oee0]al.00 
if. 3. yee oe efat.00 
Mixed Clover, No. 1 
Last week ...... 28.50 
Week before 27.50/29.50 
Timothy, No. 1 
ee ea ees 75 30.50 
WOSK TOOTS .nccicveccs 29.50/30.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
RN WEEE x dajdvcs vatenss 
Week before ..... 
Alfalfa, standard 
SO rr err er 28.50'32.00] 
Week before 00 30.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2 | 
Last > 26.00 30.00 
Week 23.50/27.26] 
Oat 


week .. 
before. 





week ./4 
before. 3 
feed— 

week ..451.00) 52 


Last 
Week 
Hominy 
4ast 
Week 
Oil meal (0. p.) 
Last week ../64.00 
Week before.!64.00 67.00 
Cottonseed (36 
per 
Last 
Week 
Tankage 
Last week .. 
before 


before ./50.00) 52.00)..... 





94.00 





cent) 
week ..'64.00) 61.55 
before. 62.80 


52.05 
52.05 


WOOK ..].ccoe) 8 


before. 


2) ees eee 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES 





Chicago—Timothy, 
prime clover, $45.40, 


last week $10: 


week $42.60; 





















white millet, $2.50, last week $2.50; golden 

millet, $3.75, last week $3.75; hog millet, 

$2.90; last week $2.90; buckwheat, $2.15; 
last week $2.10. 

Kansas City—Choice alfalfa, $16.50, last 

< $1 myber cane, $2.25, last 

grass, $8.50, hast week 

millet, $2.26, last week 

Toledo—Prime week 


clover, $45, las 
2.90, last week 
week 





$43.66; prime alsike, $ 

$32.92; prime timothy, 

$10.90. 

MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


















Rutter extras, 58c, last week 57%c; 
eggs, fresh firsts 6c, last week 38%4c; 
cheddar cheese, 30\%c, last week 28%,c; 
fowls, 31c, last week 314¢c; old roosters, 
22c, last week 22c:, prime white ducks, 
32c, last week fancy fat geese, 22c, 
last week 2 common mixed potatoes, 


$1.40, last week $1.45. 
Embargoes Removed—The United States 
Railroad Administration has announced 
thaitt all embargoes upon the shipment of 
live stock are removed. The zone system 
will continue in effect for a time at least; 
but there will be no further restrictions 
on farmers who desire to ship their stock. 
Seed Prices—According to the United 
Staites Bureau of Markets, the retail price 
per cwt. of 1 the west-central sec- 
tion, in late February, was as follows: 
Red clover, $43; alsike clover, $37; sweet 
clover, 27.30; alfalfa, $20.75; timothy, 
$12.30; red-top, $16.30; orchard grass, $30; 
Kentucky blue grass, $29.60; bromus iner- 
mis, $29.60; cowpeas, $6.45; soy beans, 
millet, $5.60; amber sor- 


$7.40; 
ghum, rape, $13.60. 


seeds 








s 





golden 


$4.05; 


The Chicago Markets 


1919, 


trade during the past week 


Chicago, Susiness on 
the 


was unusually 


Mareh 17, 
board of 


active in corn and provi- 


sions, with oats also showing more life 
than usual. A stampede of the “shorts” 
im corn helped to bring about some big 
advances in prices for that grain, and 
sales were made at .he highest figures 
seen in some time, corn for March deliv- 
ery selling up to $1.48 a bushel, compar- 
ing with $1.28 a year ago. ‘The upward 


movement was largely speculative, for 


there was no unusual demand for cash of- 


ferings, and undoubtedly the boom in hog 








prices was an influential factor. Corn 
futures have advanced to the highest 
prices of the season for May delivery, the 





thin a month being about 31 


advance 





cents, and large lines of corm were closed 
out by holders on the bulges. Price 
fluctuations were rapid and wide, and it 























was a dangerous market for traders with 
limited capital. Unlike corn and wheat, 
oats are selling at a low scale of prices, 
with late insactions at times as much 
as 30 cent 1 bushel lower than a year 
ago. High prices are paid for rye and 
barley, with a good export demand for 
these grains. Of course, wheat brings ex- 
tremely high prices, being stabilized by 
the government, No. 1 northern having 
sold recently for $2.44 a bushel. In a si 
gle day last week ‘this grade advanced 4 
cents, b ging 18 cents above the basic 
price Grain experts are of the opinion 
that oats prices are too low, making a 
comparison with the prices paid for the 
other cereals, but the visible oats supply 
in the United State foots up 27.453,000 
ls, comparing with 15,199,000 bushels 
’ igo, while that of down to 
4,007,000 bushels, comparing with 11,268,000 
wheat visible 


bushels a year ago. The 
529,000 bushels, 
1,000 bushels a week 





supply 
compar 











earlier 8,949,000 bushels a year 
ago; th is 16,678,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 1,17 ) bushels a year ago, 
and that of b is 10,553,000 bushels, 
comparing with 4,231,000 bushels a year 
ago. tecent sales were made of cash 
lots of rve at $1.49%% and of barley at 89% 
to 98 cents. 

Timothy seed sells at $7 to $10.25 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $25 to $38 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.70 per 
bushel for No. 1 northwestern. Wisconsin 
potatoes sell at $1.50 to $1.75 per 100 
pounds. Prime eggs bring 44 to 45 cents 
a dozen, and creamery butter 54 to 58% 
cents a pound. 

Average prices for cattle have ruled 





higher recently, more because of greatly 
reduced receipts in the Chicago and other 
western markets than for any other rea- 
son, for the and for beef thruout the 
country is lowered decidedly on account 


den 





of its extreme dearness and the mild 
weather All reports agree that remain- 
ing supplies of cattle in feeding districts 
genera ire greatly depleted, with a real 
scarcity of fat, heavy steers everywhere. 


Southern Texas be the only 
district are plentiful, and it 
is stated that good shipments from there 
may be expected late next month or in 
May and June. Supplies left in Illinois 
and lowa small, and in most states 
farmer-st have marketed their 
stock after a short feed, because of the 
high corn and other feeds. Com- 
paratively few of the steers reaching the 
Chicago market weigh as much as 1,200 


appears to 
where cattle 


are 


ockmen 





¢ 
price of 











> — 





, and even the highest priced steers 


















pr 
we much less than past years. Oc- 

lly considerable numbers of choice 
to fancy steers are marketed, and this 
was the case on Tuesday of last week, 
when there were nine sales of cattle at 
over $19. These l imbered 232 
head, and they from 1,202 to 
1,385 pounds, prices ruling from $19 to 
$20.2: wing the only one high- 
er t rler the week there 
was p t-pound steers 
at $ cents of the 





high * open market, $20.50 
having been paid early last December. 
Most of the time the bulk of the steers 
marketed aie going at $14 to $18, with 


sales $10 to $15 for 


down to poor to fair 
steers of light weight, and a few sales of 


inferior little canner steers around $9 to 
$9.50. Medium grade steers are purchased 


for $15.2 and upward, and any really 
good steers bring $18 and upward. Fat 
butcher cows and heifers are selling at 





$7.25 to $15, and canning cows and cut- 











ters are salable at $6 to $7, materially 
reduced government purchases of cheap 
beef being responsible for the lowered 
prices of these ca . There has been a 


good demand for calves, with light-weight 
vealers taken mostly at $17 to $18, and 
sales down to $8 to $12 for common to 
good heavy lots. There has been a good 


demand for stockers and feeders, and lim- 











ited offerings made better average prices, 
sales ranging from §S8 to $15.25 for infe- 
rior to choice lots, and a sale of twenty 
head of fancy steers which averaged 785 
pounds, at $15.70. Kitilng bulls have 
brought $7 to $13.50. Average ‘beef 
eattle prices advanced during the week 
about 25 to 35 cents. 

Seldom has there been such an excited 
and booming hog market as was wit- 
nessed during ‘the past week, the best 
soaring to $19.95 per 100 pounds, this com- 
paring with $18.95 a week earlier and 
with $20.95 paid on the 21st of last Sep- 
ber, which stands as the highest price 
ever paid for hogs in car bots It was @ 
case of large speculat trading, in con- 





nection with much larger 
by eastern shippers 


purchases made 
ral, as well 
itering demand, al- 


than u 


large local slat 


as a 





tho on days when the rise in prices was 
especialy large, leading packers either 
stayed out or ‘bought only a few hundred 





much less than the 
weeks ago 


d 
hogs Receipts were 


liberal supplies furnished a few 














or a year ago, altho much in excess of 
the meager supplies of a week earlier, 
and on one day prime hogs sold 55 cents 
higher than on the previous day. On 
Monday 56,112 hogs were receive but 
the demand was so large tl prices were 
5 gher, shipper Set ling out or 
2,495 ho Owners have been 

hogs so good quality that 

e sold extremely well, with hate 
sales made largely from 5 to 35 cents be- 
iow the top prices paid. Prices are now 
much narrower than a year ago, with a 
spread of but 20 cents per 100 pounds be- 
tween the top and general average, this 
comparing with a range of 85 cents at 
that period. <A premium is paid all the 
time for prime ‘heavy ‘butcher hogs, with 
sales of the ‘best rht butchers about 15 
cents below them Pig tre not marketed 
at all liberally, as there is a powerful in- 
centive for maturing them \ few con- 
signments of southwestern pigs are sold 
now and then at low prices, but otherwise 
pig sales take place at high figures, 

illy those carrying much weight. 

sions share the higher prices paid 

the raw material, and in recent day 
pork advanced $1 a barrel, while lard and 
short-ribs sold 50 ts higher, with heavy 
buying, and numero buying orders go- 
ng over unfilled During the first week 
of March, exports from North America 
imounted to 31,948,000 pounds of hog 
meats, comparing with 63,713,000 pounds 
a week earlier and 26,660,000 pounds a 
year ago: while lard exports amounted to 
1,736,000 pounds, comparing with 27,750,- 














pounds a we earlier and 13,058,000 
pounds a ye » It is evident that the 
greater part of the meats and lard for 
feeding European countries must come 
from the United States, and the entire 





surplus will be needed. Late sales were 
made of rough heavy packing hogs at $18 
to $18.40, heavy butchers at $19.15 to 


$19.55, and light butchers at $19 to $19.35. 






Horses were on the whole in good de- 
mand last week, with farm chunks taken 
at $ f 





5 ‘to $150 for eastern shipment, while 
moderate s were made of mares 
weighing from 950 to 1,200 pounds at $140 
to $160, for southern shipment. Drafters 
had a moderate sale at $200 to $250, and 
mules were in southern demand at 
$150 to $250. During the last two months 
125,000 army horses were sold by 


ales 





good 


about 





the various countries classed as Allies, 
and some recent sales were made of com- 
mon United States army horses at $0 
to Ww. 
lowa State Wool Growers’ Association 
Incorporates—Last Thursday, 200 mem- 


bers ‘of the Iowa State Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation met at Farmington, Lowa, to in- 
corporate for marketing the 1919 wool 
crop. 'The new corporation will issue 5,000 
each, All sheep men 
wish to market their wool ‘thru the 
vtion apply for membership 
ecards to Carlos Fawcett, Malcom, Iowa. 


l 





shares of stock at $1 
who 


associ should 





760 
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FARM ER 























Cumberiand 2nd. 
a choice white Princess Royal by Marengo Dale. 
Brawith Bud tribe and got by 
months roan Clipper calf by Straight Goods. 
Inspection and correspondence invited 


L. H. JONES, s 





A. T. JONES & SONS are offering the followin 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 


One choice roan Broadhooks, 18 months old; a show bull by King’s Stamp; one of the best sons of King 
A roan Wimple, 20 months and a good one; sire Marengo Dale by Double Dale. 
One outstanding imported calf 8 months old of the 
Moonlight, one of the best bullsin Great Britain. 
Also a few good Scotch topped bulls. 
Address 


Also 


One very promising 8 





. EVERLY, IOWA. 








WAYSIDE 
SHORT-HORNS 


and grandsons of 


imp. Villager 


These 


Sons 


are a good, thick, quality 


sired by 


Village Stamp 


Of all the good sons of Villager there are none better 
than Village Stamp. Some good judges have pro- 
nounced him the best. Come and see 


G. A. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, la. 


for sale 


VILLAGE GOLDEN, the $5,000 bull, 
AND 


ADMIRABLE STAMP, our great Anoka 
bull, head our herd of 


SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls offered, among them Imp. Hetr’s 
Apparent, others by Admirable Stamp; one by Gain 
fort Champion, another by Sultan 3. Our founda- 
tion—the best that money could buy. Address 
DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Che rokee Co... lows 


Follinglo Dairy Shorthorns 









We now offer for sale our herd bull Genera! Fillpail 
575120, a big Jan. S-year-old son of General Chieftain, 
by General Clay, dam Mayflower by Duke of Granville, 
making General Fillpail one of the best bred dairy 
shorthorn bulls tobe had. Weare keeping his heifers. 
Also young bulls by Genera! Fillpall for sale, and two 


good beef bred bulls. Call or write, 
TJKHN AGEL BROS., Story City, Iowa 


Y “mrucemead Sarin 
" suoat-Honas 


Headed by Imp. Newton Pilot. Now 
ing choice Scotch bulls 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Filth Avenue, 


offer- 


Sheldon, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Two choice Scotch Shorthorn bull calves about 18 
mo. old, one a roan and the other a red, each weigh 
ing 1200 Ibs. in breeding condition. Also some Scotch 
and Scotch topped spring calves weighing up to 700 
Ibs. Also our herd bull Dorothy Goods tracing to 
Choice Goods, a4 year old red bull of good quality 
and weighing a ton. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, 


Stenberg’ $ Prime Herd of Scotch Short- horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale in season Farm fe in lowa, 
HENRY _ STENBERG. Kilmore. Minn. 





lynnvilie, lowa 





\ JELB. sell 10 good Scotch bulls, 12 to 18 months 

old—reds and roans—some extra good herd 
headers included Also a few extra good yearling 
Scotch hetfers—granddaughters and great grand 
daughters of Imp. Golden Fame, out of some of our 
best Scotch cows. LENO H. ROLLINS (successor 
to Jordan & 1& Dunn), , Central City, lowa 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


5.000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk 
calf from our milking Short horas, 

“Beef and Butter Profite 
< cooK bl o OoK, 


SCOTCH HERD BULL FOR SALE 


Sired by Browndale Sultan by Avondale. Six 
young Scotch bulls from 12 to 18 months old. Herd 
bull prospect In a Marr Flora, second dam imported. 
Will sell a few Scotch cows. 
#. E. GOODENOW, 


yearly and a good feeding 
Free bookiet 


a mdeopen dence, ie lowe a 





Maquoketa, Iowa 





yo SALE—14 SHORT.HORN BULLS. 

Aged from 10 to 24 months. Eight are of Scotch 
breeding and among them are choice berd heading 
prospects. Six are Scotch topped and of very good 
quality. Will sell Scotch topped cows and heifers 
Come and see them 


4.8. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


A 10-months-old red Scotch Short-horn bul!—a good 
one. Also some Scotch and Scotch topped cows and 


helfers. Come, or write to 
Garner, 


HENRY MOLL, _ 
Short-horns for Sale 


Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
good type and quality. Our cows would be profitable 





lowa 





asadairy herd. Quality first fs our motto. Inspec 
tion invited 
IRT H. NEAL, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


ORCH ARD @ROV EK 


SHORT-HORN BULLS, 


sired by “Clara's Heir’, 4th prize bull calf at the 
American Royal tn 1918, (bred andshown by Anoka 
Farms). Also a few choice cows with calves by side 
forsale. Edmond M. Stone, Chariton, Ia. 





15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of sorviceable age 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


whites and roan 


Rock!ord, lowa 


reds 


| 
| 








WHY NOT TRY IT? 


Any farmer who raises 
grades would realize larger 
profits if he raised pure-bred 
Short-horns. They don't re- 
quire any more room, nor 
any more feed, nor any bet- 
ter care than the grades 
should have; but they sell 
for more money. A Kansas 
farmer produced 94 head 
from 1 registered Short-horn 
cow in 12 years; two broth- 
e ers in w isconsin produced z 

} head from one in 14 years. The value counts up 
w ~ 4 hn you're breeding pure-breds. 
American Short-horn Breeders’ Ass'n, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















HIGH CLASS SCOTCH 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight of them by Golden Sultan, our 2200 Ib. 
show bull; the sire of prize winners and champions. 
Few offered are: Golden Mist, a roan Bruce Rose- 
bud; Ma:chiess Sultan, a Cocoanut and a prize win- 
ner; Mondamin Croesus, a roan Generosity, stood 
next to our champion; A Cocoanut, red, by Imp 
Aldeworth Reformer. These are buta few of the 
many we offer HELD BROS., 
(Plymouth Co.) Hinton, lowa 





THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


ling and yearling fillies. 
heavy breeding season, and the younger ages. 


Route 7 








PERCHERON - BELGIAN - SHIRE 
Stallions and Mares 


Kegistered mares showing nicely in foal to herd sire; wean- 

Ton mature stallions ready for 
Grown ourselves 
the ancestors for five generations on dam side; sires imported. 


FRED CHANDLER 
Chariton, 














to be found in the state. 
up to 2400 lbs. 
Etudiant, 
colt Etudiant ever sired. 
headers. 


all ages and colors. 





big, heavy-boned, 
than you can buy of us 


Hanger. 
Farms on easy ters. 
trade at full value. 


FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, 


PERCHERON, BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES 
ALSO A LARGE LOT OF BIG MAMMOTH JACKS 


We are now offering one of the best lots of the above breeds 
Our stallions are all young, weighing 
Among our Percherons is included a son of 
three years old, weighing 2200. said to be the best 
We have a lot of choicely bred herd 
Our two-year-olds weigh up to 2100 Ibs. 
of high class Belgian stallions, the best to be found in the state, 
Can supply matched teams of mares in foal—bo 
In regard to our Jack stock, we will say that we are offering the larzest and 
bes: lot of big Mammoth Jacks that will be found in the state. 
rugged kind, all registered, and quick servers. 
See our Jacks before you buy. 
All stock guaranteed and al! priced to sell. 
Will take registered borses or cattle as part payment. 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


Have a lot 





Our Ja 


i! 8 are the 
No one can sell you a good Jack cheaper 
We can save you money. Send for large rf terse 


We are offering for sale several of our 


Liberty Bonds ‘ta hewn in 


Lawler, Chickasaw Co., lows 





Short-horn Heifers and Bulls 


Two Choice 
SCOTCH BU LLS 





\ roan and a white by College Also a 
few cows with calves at foot for sale. 
lowa 


W. T. BARR, Ames, 


SCOTCH 
Shorthorn Bulls 


SILVER SOW ERBY 691772 
July yearling. Good roan by Silver Goods by Superb 
Goods. Christmas Gift, red December yearling 
by Golden Emis 2d, show bull, a wonder White 
Sultan September yearling by Proud Sultan. If look- 
ing for herd bull, visit us. Also few younger 


Wm. Leighton & Son, Sioux Rapids, la. 
Short -horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Kgight. I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
c eee a real _ header 

T. J. KANE 





__—SWStanw ood, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


I have at present a few young bulls for sale. Sired 
by Roan Marshal 438458 and he by Choice of Archers 
236686 KE. W. BUCKINGHAM, Leroy or 
Woodburn, Iowa. Postofftice Woodburn. 





ARGAINS in Registered Shorthorn female 
heifer calves Two year old heifers (bred) 
and young cows, good size. Price 675 to $150 each. 
Address E. D. and Jas. W. Darling, Estherville, Ia. 





POLL BD- - DURE ANS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
Rich tn the blood of Champion of lowa and Roan 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 8 to 18 mos 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401 -389825 and White 
Walifiower X 13877 -510836 Also some cows and 
heifers. IRA CHASE & SONS 


Cc rawford Co. Buck Grove, 

20 ‘POLLED DURHAM ‘BL L Ls FOR 
sale at Pioneer Stock Farm, Dunlap, la., ages 

from 6 months to 30 months, reds and roans, all 

highly bred in polled crosses. Sired by Fair Hope, 

18756, Roan Duke, 12646, Stewart, 14060 and Royal 

Butterfly 2ud, 103856. Inspection invited 

4%. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, lowa. 


FOR SALE POLLED DURHAM HERD BULL 


Millereck Prince 12th No. X 18747, dark red, good 
individual, 3 years old, price $3800.00; also a 13 
months roan bull calf, sired by Snowball No. X 17890 
Price ¢200.00. N. E. Harrington, Princeton, Ill. R. D. 6. 


Double Stand. Polled Durham Bulls 


The best lot of bulls =e ever offered for sale. Reds 
and roans DUNLAP & CLAREE, 
P.O Maquoketa, Station, Elwood, lowa 





lowa 














(Hore EK D. S. Polled Durham Bulls 
for sale. Call on or write 


c. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co., lowa 





BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 

of prize winning stock 

—of the masterpiece family. Pigs sired 

by Superbus, sire of the world's grand 

champion boar at Panama Exposition, 

1915. They will please you. 
C. DB. MICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO.. 








Prices reasonable. 
CRESCO, 10WA 





JAERVERW Farm Berkshires. 
shire bieod lines in America are in our herd. Look 

up our Iliinois State Fair winnings. Entirely sold out 
of breeding stock. J. H. NICKEL & SONS, Arenzville, flincis. 


The best Berk 











Please mention this paper when writing. 











Sixteen mi! 





140 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale 


Fully Guaranteed as Represented 


Champion jacks and jennets at both Missouri and Illinois State Fairs 918 
along with other big, rugged jacks, are in my barns at al) times. Th icks 
and jennets represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding eat 
buyer will find one to his liking. No better jacks live than I offer yo Alse 
carload coming yearling mules. 

S. Wamu sy. Barry, Pike Co., Illinois 


les east of Hannibal, 





Mo., on the Wabash R. R 














EDW. J. HEISEL, 





For Percheron Stallions of Merit 


including some herd headers, 
call on or write 


FREMONT, IOWA 











1300 1bs., 
trading stock. 


2 to5 years old. 


MULES 


I now have 7 big boaed Jacks for sale, from 15 to 16-1 hands, 
These are big, good, well broke jacks, 1 
Also some choice mules, 


WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, la. 


= JACKS 





Percherons Offered 


years; 1 stallion coming 3 
years; 2 weanling studs; 2 weanling fillies. The 
coming 2 year old is extra choice; very large. All 
are black greys and recorded in Percheron Society 
of America. For particulars address 


L. A. MATERN, 


5 BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


8 to 5 years old, 142 to 16 hands. All half brothers to 


State Fair Champion. 
C. R. PORTER & SON, Novelty, Knox Co., Mo. 


1 stallion coming 2 


Wesley, lowa 








lowa State College Live Stock forSale 


Percheron stallion two years old by Jalap. Belgian 
stallion, two years old, by Lawson De Mer)hes. Short 
horn heifer two years old; Angus bull one ar old 
Oxford ewes bred to champion ram; Shrops ewes 
bred to:prize winning ram; Southdown ewes »redto 
prize winning ram. ‘Address 

OWA STATE COLLEGE 
Farm Department, Ames, lows 











FOR SALE— 20% prea: 
lion, bright | bay 
ed as number 4896 (33250) in the book of ¢ 4 
can Association of Importers and Breeders 
gian draft horses, Vol. lV The first dra 
takes him. L. V. Andrews Genoa, Ill 


FOR SAL —A few choice 


lands. ORD oO 
LACE, North Bend, Nebraska. 








ke Shet- 
WAL. 





Max Prem ARES. 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS—SPELLS BACON 








stock gearentont. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop’r, 


eek sow aaiie ohana 25, 1919-—c el iowa. 


Awarded grand chau ) car 
joad at Internationa 

Hampshbires are ra gain 
{ng in favor. Write‘ free 
fllustrated pamphie bred 
sows and gilts, bred spring 
farrow. 15 boars eable 
age, cholera immun Special 
attention given ma der 
trade. Prices reasona All 


Box 77, CANTRIL, 10WA 





POLAND-CHIN 
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POLAND-GHINA FALL BOARS 


also bred sows and gilts, and a few fall sow pigs. 
yearling boar at Nebraska State Fair, 1918. 


PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM, 


Herd headed by Rist’s Lon 


FRANK J. RIST, Prop’r, 


Model, first pr senior 
Oats and Seed Corn. 


HUMBOLDT, NEBRASKA 


See 





Poland China Bargains | Big Type Poland China Sills 


We must reduce our herd, and offer 15 tried sows, 
12 fall yearlings and 30 spring gilts. Bred to Wiebe’s 
Big Timm, son of the champion Big Timm; Mam- 
moth Giant. son of the $6,600.00 Gerstdaie Jones and 
Mammoth Giantess 13th, the record priced $3,300.00 
sow; Wiebe's Big Bob, and Wiebe’s Big Orange. A!) 
vaccinated and guaranteed in farrow. Also offer 5 
toppy spring boars. We ship on approval or C. O. D 

G. A. WIEBE & SON, 
Route 4, Box W. Beatrice, Neb. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 
and SOWS 


We offer 2 yearling sows, bred for ist of May far- 
row to Yanky Wonder, also 5 fall boars, 3 of which 
are by McCoy's Giant Joe, the others being by Big 
Gerstdale, out of litter sisters to Expansion Timm. 
They weigh 150 to 170 Ibs. and are No.1 individuals. 


W.H. BARR & SON, Villisca, lowa. 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 
N ULEFOOT HOGS —Reg. herd. Bred sows, 


bred and open aiits, weanling pigs Pedigrees 
furnished. ALLOWAY MULE FOOT HOG CO., 











Elsberry, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


In order to make room for my spring cr +: 
am offering gilts sired by Big Bone Prospe ue of 
the best sons of Smooth Big Bone Jr., and 4. 
Great Senator by Giant Senator. They aré € 


growthy kind and I am pricing right for 

Also offer some fall gilts and boars at bargs - 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writiaz 

ANDREW FREESE, Allison. lowa. 





CH BOTER w woxinceeell ITES. 


EVERGREEN FRUIT AND ) STOCK FARM 


offers large, smooth type Chester Whites. * 
preme quality. Boars all ages, shipped on aD s 
priced to move. Sires, Wm. A. Elmo 4386 oo 
49319. Correspondence solicited. Bred sow sa'¢ M8 

15. Get catalog. C. K. PIERSON, Prop., | GRAETTINGER ont. 
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EDDINGFIELD FARMS 


Bred Shropshire Ewes 

Fifty Imp. and home bred ewes for sale. »red © 
choice Imp. Minton, Buttar and Bibby ram- 
H. D. EDDINGFIEIL Dd, Mt. Pleasa 


low 
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Of General Interest 



























































western Sheepmen Favor Australian 
ste System— a Australian system 

¢ grading wool at the shearing pens was 
eeang)' comm onadi at a meeting of 
aone! Basin Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cody, Wyo. It is expected 
that this hod will be largely followed 
by wes heepmen. 

Brazilian mmr at Ames—Two of the 
ewent zilian students sent by the 
cates ulture of that country 
. at methods of teaching 

a owa State C« 
will s ve s nere, tn 

= * th l probably be replace I 

& vtives from their country. 

Buffalo on the Omaha Market—Twenty- 
shree iffalo were shipped int 
Oma orado recen ywne 
hopes to disperse them by sales 
‘- ¥ He has bot the 

eede entire 2 ind this was the first 

st and t 

ire the —— 

Hone Horses Not Yet a Back Number—lI 
ani s of the automobile, the 
on o truck rse is 
a S the Unit tes as 

— ‘ \g kture. This is in spite 

‘ f é arly a million head 
sale ; expt d or put into govern- 
ment s here as a result of the war. 

ae The se of horses o: farms in this 

ks cou! S r about 300,000 since 1915. 

eet —— 

= Record crease of Swine—The number 
of sw e United States increased 

= 2 10 in 1914 to 71,000,000 on 
18 Preliminary reports in- 

ee e nu ron hand in 1919 
a rger when all the returns 











' e surplus of pork in this coun- 
‘it W be offset by the short- 
for the coming season, pro- 

ortation can be arra d. 








nsin Farmers’ Honored—Distin- 

v ions for farming were 
Stanley, Wis., and 
Ivmouth, Wis., by the 
sconsin recently. Every 


e citat 


Seott, of 









































1 grants recognition to 
r women. who have de- 
} s to the betterment of farm 
é mored this year are na- 
— S \ consin. 3oth are dairy- 
rSale ve witnessed 1 shared in 
Selgian nt of the Wisconsin dairy 
Short ndus e past half century. 
ar old 
wea . ee ee 
dto Polk County, lowa, Corn Show re- 
s d sale of Polk county corn 
g rowd and more attention 
al l inty exhibition. Polk 
yur ywers have made a reputa- 
»ws of the untry, and 
the € represented the work of son 
reeders of the middle- 
= rest inty corn won. seven of the 
e Shet first s in bushel lots at the Mar- 
WAL S 1 Show, and exhibi- 
- t es was a contest between 
YN Condensed Milk Industry to Be Inves- 
fe stigation by the Federal 
ria nission of the milk industry, 
cai S elates to condensed 
re é 1a resolutio: idopted 
bred the United States senate 
1 \\ hington, led the 
aac n ry into the ‘‘methods, 
rder s d interlocking inter- 
All ests densed mi industry since 


1OWA we 46 . 











aaa Dairy Short Course at Ames—Students 
pre ve states nd Canada 
I o ’ 
w erg itd- 
rat n se 
enior a 1 
Corn. g ill stages was 
St \ butter 
RASKA ug ld o of the 





col Association Growing—Re- 

















ieadquarters for Iowa of 
Association indicate that 
re Ss prea ve! mal 
| r s é ( 
nig a 1 with the s 
pe ith tl t 
ron Bar s is in turn linke« 
e ition. Sheep men plan 
lowa r » improve t nethod 
woo! and mutton markedly 
ring ng year. 
Government Horsewoman—The Depart- 
ao t Hor ms The I 


has appointed Mrs 














swor f New York, as spe- 
hearer se husbandry Mrs. Wads- 
2 = wort te ¢ oted horsewoman. In 
aid what is believed to be 
- ro when she rode 212 m 
= tw s, including all stops. It is 
ves — » note that this ride 
red and bout the time when 
as field rank were compl 
gainst President Roose 
ing. : uiring them ‘to ride ninety 
“ee ree consecutive days. Mrs 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








Wadsworth is a strong partisan of the 
thoroughbred horse, and will encourage 
the use of thoroughbred stallions in the 
Geneseo valley, 


Shippers Kick on Crowded Caboose—A 
group of Nebraska shippers on the Union 
Pacific on the way to Omaha, recently 
made a successful protest inst the 
railroad custom of crowding ypers 
into the caboose. Twenty-eight men were 





in this crowd, and the caboose could not 
hold them comfortably. Persistent pro- 
tests won a coach for them. Other ship- 


pers on this line hope that a precedent 
has been established. 
Packers’ Profit is 6.7 Per Cent—In the 


ny, Thomas E, 


annual report of his compa 





Wilson states: ‘“‘While the government, 
thru the thority of the United States 
Food - stration, permitted us to 
make an average of 9 per cent on our in- 
vested capital on controlled products, we 
were unable to show a profit greater than 
6.7 per cent on these items.” 

Denmark in Need of Cottonseed Cake— 
Need of attle fodder of all kinds, and 
particularly cottonseed cake, in Denmark, 


is reported by a Danish importer now in 






this country “We have had no imports 
since 1917,"" he stated, ‘“‘and nave had to 
depend mainly upon our own crops during 
the year. Of course we have no cotton, 
and cottonseed cake is necessary to feed 
cows.”’ Efforts are being made to get 
licenses to ship cargoes of this feed to 


Denmark. 
Road Building and Unemployment— 
With $48,000,000 now appropriated for fed- 





eral aid in road building, and less than 
forty-five miles completed under this 
plan, states have an opportunity to begin 
road work at once and give employment 
to surplus labor. Illinois has a total fed- 
eral aid allotment of over $2,000,000, and 
Iowa over $1,000,000, with no projects 


completed yet. 


bisor Cattle Prospects Good—Market- 











ing of a large number of two, three and 
ueceaienh steers from southwestern 
Texas to northern grazers is expected this 
spring. The big weed crop that came on 
after the rains of last fall broke the 
drouth has made it possible for cattlemen 
to fatten a greater number than had been 
anticipated. Due to the enormous grass 
crop this year, Texas cattlemen anx- 
ious to keep as much of the young stuff 
as possible until fall, but this will not be 
possible on any scale unless the stockmen 
can finance themselves on a liberal basis 
for the period. 





Farmer May Aid in Industrial Revival— 








Aid of the American farmer in stimulat- 
ing building and construction work is 
hoped for by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, according to a recent dis 
patch from Washington. The advice of 
suy no more than you need, but buy that 
now’ is being given, that industry may 
the more speedily be reorganized on a 
peace basis. The statement is made that 
the amount of farm products which in 1913 
would buy one dollar’s worth b 
material will now buy $1.51 of indu 
products, and that hence it will be che ap- 
er and easier for farmers thi for ar 
other class to help Suabhecty 2 in reviving 


industry. 


Bulletin on Handling Manure—Farmers 
who are confronted with the problem of 
epg errand soil fertility—in order to pro- 























luce increased food products—will find it 
once able, suggests the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture, ta study the 
methods of handling barnyard manure as 
practiced in parts of eastern Pennsylvania, 
where excellent results in adding to crop 
yields have been secured. These methods 
are described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
978, recently published by the Department. 
For over a century it has been the custom 
in this region to store stable manure ina 


walled manure yard, partly or wholly cov. 


ered, in which the stabled animals are 
allowed to exercise during the day. Ma- 


nure thrown into such a yard, and thoroly 











tramped by stock, according to the De- 
partment’s bulletin, loses much less thru 
heating and leaching than does manure 
piled in the open. 
THE USE OF PEANUTS, 

Our national food authorities ‘have 
—— studying the digestibility and food 

alue of peanuts, with the resuit that 
th e peanut is taking a larger place in our 
diet. The following recipes are govern- 
ment recipes, suitable for luncheon or 
supper Commercial peanut butter may 
be used, or peanut ‘butter can-be made at 
home by grinding the roasted peanuts 
thru the food chopper several times. Add 
salt to taste. This makes a paste which 
may be thinned with a little milk. 

A sandwich filling, useful when 
tity of sandwiches is desired, is 
taking one cup of milk or wat 2 
tablespoonful of flour, one egg, one te ible- 
apeontul of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter or butter substitute, one-fourth cup 
of vinegar, two cups of roasted peanuts 


ground finely. Heat the milk, and while 
it is heating mix the flour with one-half 











tablespoonful of water, and add egg, salt 
and sugar. To this mixture add the heat- 
ed milk. Cook five minutes, stirring 
stantly: then add butter, vinegar 
ground peanuts. 


con- 


and 
























Peanut toaf, which is greatly liked by 
Vegetarians as a substitute for meat, is 
made by taking one cup of chopped pea- 
nuts, two cups of bread crumbs, two 
tablespoonfuls of meked fat, one egg, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of peppe« one-half to three- 

f ip of milk. Mix, using 

I ce a moist loaf Put 

an and bake for an hour in 

a mode rate oven, keeping covered the 

a half hour. BaSte once or twice with 

ernest at “I ito a hot platter, and 
camae W 1 peanuts 

Parched corn meal biscuits with pea- 
nuts are good with ec . Take one-half 
cup of yellow corn meal, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one ip of peanut butt one and 
one-half cups of water. Put the me al in 
1 shallow } heat in the i 
is a del brown, st 
Mix ¢t ean butter, water 
and h W I is hot, stir 
in the ] ilso be hot. 
seat roly cakes in an 

i pa ike sixteen 





* teen Public Sales 


THEO. FOSS MAKES AROUND $100 ON 
SECOND SALE. 










Theo. Foss sold a nice offering of late 
bred sows in his March 8th sale at Ster- 
ling, Neb. Roy Heinke, of Dunbar, Neb., 
took the two top sows, one at $300 and 
the other at $245. Among the other good 
buyers were John Wolken, of Johnson, 
Neb.; Putman & Son, of Tecumseh, Neb.; 
Hanks & Bishop, of New London, lowa, 
and Roy Schmidt, of Eustis, Neb Mr. 
Foss one of the best Duroc herds in 
Nebr: He has a 2 trio of boars 
in Disturber of Sterling, Criterion and A 
Top Pathfinder Breeders are beginning 
to appreciate the good Durocs from this 
herd, as is shown iby the wide distribution 
of his hogs into the hands of the very 
best breeders Colonel Stickelman con- 
ducted the sale in his usual effective 


manner. 


Gestation Table 


Clip it out and keep for ready reference. 
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The Handy 
Stailion Service Record 


Every staillon owner needs the *‘Handy” 
Record. Contains blamks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. « Printed on tough linen 


paper, bound in cloth covers, Just fita the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 


FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
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“IMPROVED | 


| LIVE STOCK ~ 





HE permanent success of agri- 

culture depends upon live 

stock farming. Most of our 
grains and grasses must be fed to 
ive stock if the fertility of our soil 
is maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grown on 
our farms. Wallaces’ Farmer from 
its first issue has recognized this 
fact, and ever and always has urged 
the use of good sires and pure blood, 
whether fn horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, or poultry. 





The Pure Bred Leads 


In these days of high priced grain 
and uncertain markets, the breeder 
of good stock has all the advantage. 
He ¢an command profitable prices 
for every animal suitable for breed- 
ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
mals bring a premium over the 
scrub when sold on the open market. 
Never has there been so many sound 
arguments in favor of improved 
live stock. 

Wallaces’ Farmer is promoting the 
use of better live stock in many 
ways. All important live stock 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 
buyers. 





Corps of Live Stock Experts 


Wallaces’ Farmer maintains a 
force of expert stock men who 
spend their entire time traveling in 
the interests of pure bred stock. 
Those men visit the leading herds 
of the country and write them up 
for the benefit of our readers. They 
help those with asurplus of stock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make 
judicious selections. Their service 
is always at the disposal of our 
readers. 





Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 


Isn’t it to your advantage to have 
your neighbors raising pure bred 
stock? Don’tit mean more buyers 
and better prices for your surplus? 
The reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in 
any home will tend to create an en- 
thusiasm for better stock. It will 
result in better neighbors and a 
more prosperous community. 

Every additional reader widens 
our field of influence and enables us 
to further stimulate the breeding 
of pure bred stock. 

Why not help your own business 
and help your neighbors too, by sug- 
gesting that they read W allaces’ 
Farmer this year? 


Thank You! 





(Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
In clubs of three or more, 75c each). 
































WALLACES’ FARMER 


March 21, 115 
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SPERSION SALE=SHORT-HORN CATTLE |} 





5O Head Scotch Short-Horn Cattle 








WALL 
LAKE, 
IOWA 


























Never before have I offered for public sale such a high-class lot of breeding cattle as will go in my dispersion 


sale. There will be 50 head, of which 10 are bulls thatis unquestionably one of the strongest bull offerings 
All the females of breeding age will have calves at foot or near to calving to the service of 
the best bulls of the breed. The Scotch families represented are the Victorias, Eliza, Miss Ramsden, 
The entire collection is a high-class lot of choice breeding cattle of ex- 
ceptional merit, and offers an excellent opportunity to those who are looking for Scotch Short-horn cattle of 


of the season. 


Matchless, Secrets, Beauty, 


the choicest breeding and outstanding individuality. Write for the catalog. 
H. L. Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 


J. A. RICHARDSON, 


WALL LAKE, IOWA 



































Brandt Bros., Short-Horn Sale 


In this offering we are presenting a most valuable lot of breeding cattle, and the bloodlines represented wil! 
be recognized by all as among the best known to the breed, such as the LOVELY, CRUICKSHANK ROSEMARY, 


April Sth, 1919, “‘‘Ncsr'™ Garnavillo, lowa 
50 Head of Scotch and Scotch Topped Cattle 


BRAWITH BUD, SILVER GEM, BRUCE MAYFLOWER, and other famous tribes. 











All females of breedidg age 
will have calves at side or 
well along in calf to the ser- 
vice of the great herd bulls, 


SULTAN’S AUGUST 


and 


BURNBRAE SULTAN 








The bulls are a choice lot that are well qualified to go to head good herds. An especially attractive young bull is 
SULTAN’S BEST, a beautiful roan of the Silver Gem family and a bull that should appeal to those that are 
particular about a bull; another splendid bull is MERRY SULTAN, a Bruce Mayflower. 


















horns produced by us. 





It is an offering of the most 
desirable class of cows and 
heifers that we will be proud 
to see go into the hands of 
other breeders as representa- 
tives of the class of Short- 






























in the offering is worthy of a place in good herds. 


We know the bloodlines represented inthis offering will suit everyone and we are confident the quality and 
We cordially invite all lovers of good Short-horns to attend 


IOWA 


individuality will please the most particular buyers. 
Write for our catalog to 


BRANDT BROS., 


Cols. Kraschel and Scotty Milne, Auctioneers. 


our sale. 





GARNAVILLO, 


H. L. Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 





In fact every bull 





































